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AFTJER having twice offered my Thoughts to the 
Public, on two very important Subjects^ and had the 
honour to be favourably heard, it must ~ needs be a suffi- 
cient mortification to me to be obliged to descend to so 
low a subject as myself. That, and the deference due to 
the Public, had certainly restrained this appeal to it, had 
the matter terminated there. But when the accusation 
intended against me appeared visibly designed to render 
a projected defence of Revelation suspected ; which, I 
will presume (and, as the author of it, the Reader yi^^ill 
excuse me for presuming) may be of soipe small serv(ice 
to our k)ly feith, 1 thought it my duty to viijidicate my- 
10 this public manner, from the horrid accusations 
of a ieUev-wiiter in the JVeekly Miscellany of the 24th of 
Fthrmru Whether this was the true mptive^of this 
Vituiicatioa will be best seen by the temper in which it 
43 written. The letter-writer begins., with me in this 
i manner^ A late fPriter, the Author of the Divine Ze- 
I g^im of MoseSy Sgc. is very severe upon all Clergy^ 
^ who take the liberty of censuring the conduct op 
K Vim B i^^-x^ 
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ANY OF THEIR BRETHREN. The passage, on which 
this accusation is founded, is in p. of the Dedication 
^/appeal then to the Public^ whether my severity lalls 
on those who censure the conduct of any of their brethren: 
or on thosCi who abuse the tvhoie body of the Clergy^ 
considered as an Order imtituted by Christ, a^id establish- 
ed by the St0t€. 

He goes on^ — If t arn capable of understanding the 
meaning and drift of his Book^ he had reason to appre* 
hend it might draw upon him the censures of all the 
Clergy who are sincere friends to Christianity — therefore 
it might be politic to obviate the force of such animad- 
versions beforehand. Had I been conscious of deserving 
the censure of any honest man, I had done, like those 
who delight in mischief; I had wounded in the dark. 
But when I chose to wTite witliout a name, it w as for 
yery contrary purposes. When I presumed to pubHsh 
(in defence of the Established Clergy) a vindication of the 
Church of England, under the titJe of The Alliance be- 
• twee^i Church and State, which surely might deserve 
their pardon, lest the World should imagine I expected 
more, I put it out without my name. And npw writing 
in the common cause of Christianity, I have publicly 
owned it. For if ever the suspicion of being ashamed of 
thfe faith of Jesus be more carefully to be avoided a t one 
time than at another, it must certainly be in this, when 
infidelity is become so reputable as to be esteemed a test 
erf superior parts and discernments 

He proceeds, — 1 shall add, that if he really means to 
ddend Christianity, he hath published the xveakest def ence 
yit that I have ever read. How are. we to understand 
him here? Must we rectify the proposition thus, — If the 
Author gives tlus volume as a def ence of Christianity, 
then it is the weakest? — ^The consequence will then in- 
^ deed be true. — But I had cut off all pretence for bagging 
the premisses. For I have formally and expressly said 
in the bi^^ing, and repeated it towards the end, that 
the design of this volume f was only preparatoi^ to the 



defence of Revelation, 




♦ ui Edit, 
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in general; and the doctrine of a future state in par^ 
ticular to civil society. And had I not said this^ the 
Book itself would shew that it is no more a defence of 
Christianity than the first proposition of the three terms 
is a syllogism. 

But if the letter- writer means, what his Words ^press— • 
That if I have a serious purpose of defending 'Christianity, 
this volume is the weakest de/e;«c»— nis»4)remisses will- be 
true indeed^ but then they will have no relation to hif« 
conclusion. For it does not follow from those premiss^; 
that this is^ any defence at all ; any more than that, if I 
had a serious purpose of building a house, the foundation- 
stones were that house. 

The deference due to the Public, from so obscure a 
writer as myself, was the true reason why this first part 
came out separately ; the Author not presuming to ob- 
U*ude a voluminous work upon it till he had some assur* 
ance of its willingness to receive it. But the same regard 
that obliged me to this conduct, woulji not suffer me to 
make a secret of the medium by which I pretended to 
establish my demonstration, especially as it had the for- 
tune to be generally esteemed a paradox. I therefore 
gwoe the proof in form two years ago in the Appendix to 
The Alliance between Church and State. There it is to be 
found ; and had the letter-writer, instead of indulging 
his monstrous suspicions of the Author, turned himself to 
making- objections to his argument, ' he might possibly 
have then as much served truth as he now has violated 
charity. 

He goes on, — He is a xvarmer advocate for Dr. ^ 

^ho denies the divine inspiration of the Scriptures^ than 
for the Scriptures themselves. How wa7*m an advocate 
I am for him, we shall see by and by; how true an 
«ccwer the letter- writer is of him, we shaU examine at 

present. Dr. says*, it is necessart to believe of 

the Scriptures in general that they are divinely inspired; 
and that dXi which he denies is, that the Scriptures 
are of absolute and universal inspiration^. ' He^shews 
that Tillotson and Grotius were of the • same opinion, 

* Rtmarks od a Reply to the Defence of a Letter to Dr. W. p. Cg. 
i Ibid. p. 7€v» 

B 2 't^W^ 



4 VINDICATION OF THE AUTHOR 

who, he charitably presumes, were Christians. And 
as he tells his friends and acquaintance the same he tells 
the Public, the letter-writer must excuse me, if I believe 
a man whose candour, sincerity, benevolence, and charity 
I have experienced, before /^/;;^, who has not given me 
the pleasure of remarking in him any of those Christian 
qualities. 

But I would not have the letter- writer infer, that, be* 

cause he has been pleased to make me Dr. s advo* 

cate, I am to be responsible for his opuiions. I differ 
widely from him in the matter of impiration^ and as 
widely in some others. But we can differ from each 
other, and avow and maintain our difference of opinion, 
without violation of common humanity, friendship, or 
Christian charity. I will give the letter-writer another 
instance of difference in opinion between us, from this 
very Book he so much condemns. The writer of the 
Defence of the Letter to Dr. JV. p. 45, saySy — Is the 
■mtion of the divine^ origin of the law and inspiration of 
Moses to be resolved into Jlctiony or fable, or political 
If/ing ? No, far be it from nie to think or say so. But 
this perhaps one niay venture to say, that the supposition 
tf some degi^ee of such fiction may possibly be found 
necessary to the solving the difficulties of the Mosaic 
fVritings, without any hurt to their authority, or ad-- 
vantage to infidelity. I am, as I say, of a different 
opinion. The writer endeavours to support his by several 
arguments ; amongst which one is, the professions and 
example of the ancient sages and legislators. Now, in 
the Second Section of my Third Book I have inquired 
into the principles that induced the ancient sages and 
legislators to deem it lawful to deceive for the public 
good ; in the discovery of which, I think, I have made it 
evident that those reasons or principles could have no 
place ainongst tlie founders and propagators of the Jewish 
and Christian r Jl^ions. This truth (as well as several 
others interspersed throughout this First Volume, and 
which^may perhaps give offence to the indiscreet zeal of 
the letter-writer) is m my next volume * applied and in- 
forced to the overthrowing that opinion that some degree 

I, * Containing Books IV. V. VL 
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'of fiction may be ntcmary^ &;c. And even in this I 
' could not forbear, in the most conspicuous place of my 
Book| to shew the use of it, as may be seen by these 
words of the Contents, B. III. S. 2. — Tht principksy 
that induced the ancient sages to deem it laxvful to de- 
ceive for public good in matters of religion^ are explained 

AND SHEWN TO BE SUCH AS HAD NO PLACE IN THK 
PROPAGATION OR GENIUS OF THE JEWISH AND.CMRIS- 
TIAN RELIGIONS. 

But I am a warm advocate for Dr, . In what? 

I have called him a very formidable adversary to the 
Free-Thinkers. And I think I had reason : for tlic 
arguments he hath used for the truth of Christianity 
against Tindal have never yet been answered by them, nor 
Ithink ever can. I SB.y for the truth of Christianity; for his 
reasonings, from p. 59 to 64*, relate only to its truth, 
and can be understood in no other sense. After thfs, to 
think he would have Christianity supported only because 
it is useful, is such a way of interpreting a writer as my 
charity will never suffer me to follow. 

The opinion I have of Dr. — s abilities, and of the 
sincerity of his professions, were the true reasons of that 
esteem I express for him ; being desirous of allaying all 
disgust, if any hath arisen in. him, from the treatment of 
his less candid adversaries ; and of engaging him to a 
fiirther and more compleat vindication of our holy faith, 
at a time when the good dispositions of the meanest 
advocate for Revelation should not, I think> in pru- 
dence be discouraged: Nay, .was .1 so unhappy to 

think of Dr. as the letter-writer is disposed to 

do, I should yet be inclined to. behave myself very 
differently tiOM ards him. . I should be so far from 
estranging him further from the faith by uncharitable 
anathemas, thajk- I should do all I coqld to court and 
ellnr^ him to Christiamtyy by thiffJcim^.xCell of its py- 
feasors. Thus much, I coacevf^^hmtum charity 
would require; and how far Christian policy would pei<- 
Jifuade,. let the learned my ^ y^ho know what ornameot hi« 
.pea would be to the Christian , faith, , and im^c^mintano^ 
of firltat example his morals tP Christian pra^ic^, . - ^ 

♦ LettM to Dr* W. : \ 
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But ttie letter-writer, having taken it into tps head, that 

t)r. s true sentiments are, that Christiamty can only 

be defended as useful in the present circumstances of file, 
makes, as it would seem, this imagination the kcj/ to my 
real sentiments and designs in defending Revelation. 
Hence those strange expressions — If I am capable of 
understanding the meaning and dr ft of his book — he 
must excuse me^ if I suspect his faith and condemn his 
book — This I am sure of the author must be a subtile 
tnemy to Revelation^ or a very indiscreet friend — I must 

awn he has left me in no doubt. Now if those be Dr. 'a 

tnje sentiments, which yet I no more believe than that 
Tindal was a Christian in his heart, I shall not scruple 
tp say that he whom 1 called one of the most formidable 
of tlie Free-thinkers adversaries, is indeed one of the 
weakest and most contemptible, ^ut if they •be mine^ 
after all I have said in this volume, I will not scruple to 
say, that that character would be far too mild for me ; 
and that it would be but justice to esteem me the most 
abandoned writer that ever appeared in any cause. 

Let us now take this key, and apply it to what I have 
written. — And it will indeed thoroughly serve the letter-, 
writer's declared purpose to lessen my credit. For it will 
inake the whole volume a heap of absurdities and contra^ 
dictions. But lay aside this visionary key^ and let me be 
interpreted by those cpmmon rules that all mankind have 
ever used in understanding one another, and then it will 
l(>e seen I cpuld not possibly have had any other intentioi) 
than TO PROVE Moses to be a true prophet sekt 

IMMEDIATEf^V AND EXTRAORDINARILY FROM GoD. 

— I pretend to do it from Mosesh omission of the doctrine 
pf a future state; which under an unequal Providence, is 
(as I have i{hewn in thLsi Book, that being the only end of 
writing it) absolutely necessary to society. From whence 
I conclqde 4/b^^i|prefensions were true : who assured 
the Israelites thiPbrod had chosen them to be his people^ 
had condescended to he their king, and would conse- 
quently govern them by an equal^ that is an exteaort 
x>rNAHY proViDence; wiHcb conclusipn (that appeanii 
fjmost self-evident) I employ my second vcdiime to sup- 
port illustrate^ and free from 6bj?ct]0fi$. 

' '^li |Icnc% 
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Hence it appears on what account I so much insist on 
the usef ulness and necessity of religion in general, and 
the doctrine of a future state in particular to society. 
The course of my argument, and ail the- rules of logic, 
^ obliged me to this conduct : and indeed I thou^^ht it the 
peculiar happirtess of my argument that they did so; for 
I suppose, till the inhdels be convinced that n^ligion \$ 
useful to civil society, they will never be brought to be- 
lieve it true. 

I now iiaste to the other part of the letter-writer s 
charge, lest he^ should be tempted, in his impatience, to 
repeat it; and say again, that / am a warmtr advocate 

for Dr. t/um for the Scriptures. The Readef^ 

who has never seen my book, will naturally conclude 
from these words, that either I had undervalued Scrips 
tare, or at least neglected a tair opportunity of vindicat- 
ing it. He will be Surprised to be told that the latter 
part of the charge was only for completing the antithesis^. 
So indeed it appears to me ; but the Reader shall judge 
for himself. 

There are but two places in this volume, in which I 
had occasion to make observations on the Scripture ; the 
one is, where I endeavour to shew that the argument 
which tlie Commentators use to prove the Pentateuch 
(against Spinosa and others) to be written by ,MoseSf 
is a very strong and solid one. The other is, where 
I say, that the New Testament does not contain any 
regular or compleat system or digest of moral laxvs; . 
the occasional precepts there delivered, how excellent 
md divine soever, arising only from conjunctures and 
cijxumstances that were the subjects of those preachings 
or writings, in which such precepts are found. For tlie 
rest, for a general knowledge of the whole body of mQfdl 
duty, the great pandect of the lazv of nature is held open 
by it to be searched and studied. Finally, says the Apostle 
Paul, AVhatsoever tilings are true, S^i/tk . 

I suppose then, if the letter-writer had any particular 
meaning, this was the place that was to iust% him in 

. saying wat / was no tvarm advocate for the Scriptures. 
But £)es the New Testament contain any si^ch compleat 
#r regul0r ^steni ? will the letter- writer s^y so ? win any 

jcme j^ides say so ? How weak and P^fTift ^ /^^^ 

£ 4 
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^oeverhe may please to think me of religion, I will assure 
the Reader, that as I make it one point of my religion to 
say nothing but what I think the truth, so I do not use to 
throw about those truths at rafidom. The observation 
was here necessary to overtiirow the most pernicious 
doctrine that ever infected society. If it was true, then, 
it was not untimely urged. But had the letter-writer had 
a little patience, he would have seen in the second volume 
(as tUat will be the case of many other truths interspersed 
throughout the first) that, by the a:-sistance of this very 
truth, I overthrow a prevailing notion, which 1 suppose, 
He, no more than /, will think very orthodox, namely, 
that Chmtianity is only a republication of' the Kcr 
Ugion of Nature. 

This, I can assure the Reader, is the case of all other 
principles occasionally* laid down in this first volume, 
which are, not only here used to prove the usefulness and 
truth of religion in general, but are in the next voluniei 
applied, to prove the truth of Revelation in particular. 
To give one instance at present, in the Sixth Section of 
the Second Book, I have attempted to explain the nature 
pf Paganism, as distinguished from true Revelation; 
where 1 have shewn, that though they abounded in pre- 
tended revelations, thTey were utter strangers to the idea 
of one revelation's being tbunded upon, or the completion 
of another. This principle I apply and inforce in the 
second • volume against the fourth chapter of Collins's 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, where 
he lays it down for one pf his fundamental principles 
(iagainst all antiquity and fact) that it is a common and 
necessary method f or new revelations to he built and 
grounded on precedent revelations^ 

The letter- writer proceeds — Mr. Warburton modestly 
saySy they [the English Clergy] have undertaken to prove 
Christianity mthout understanding it. As in the case 
l^fore, about censuring the conduct of Clergymen, the 
letter- writer turned what 1 said in general of the body, 
piirticularly^ to individuals; so here, by €i stnmge per- 
versity, he turns what I said particularly'^ of some 'certain 
ipersoM, generally y to the jKjwg*/i*A Clergy:. My words 
tme thes6: IVho^ in this lotl^ Controversy betzi^een us 
and't^^Sfmtsi^hatk not- appH^ to certain late- Adoo^ 

^ • cate9 
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fates of Rex*elatim what zcas Jbrmoii/ said cf Arnohms 
and Lactanlius, that they undertook the dejtnce of 
Christianity before they understood it? 

But have none but Englishmen wrote of late in do- 
fence of Christianity ? Have no EngUshnmi but the 
English Clergy wrote in defence of it? If neither of 
these questions can be answered in the negative, I would 
ask a third, What possessed the letter-writer to bear wit- 
ncss against m.e, to the world, that I have any where said 
that the English Clergy have undertaken to pi^oTC 
Christianity xvithout under standiiig it ? I solemnly de- 
clare, tliat in the passage above quoted I meant bo 
English Clergymaji whatsoever. So far from that, I 
expressly say, in the Dedication, that the Clergy of 
the established Church are they who have been prmci" 
fally zvatchful in the corrimon cause of Christianity y and 
MOST SUCCESSFUL in repelling the insults of its enemies, 
I must appeal then, this second time, to the Fubiic for 
Justice. 

As I was cold in defence of Scripture in general, so 
my next charge is, that 1 have undervalued the evidence 
arising from miracles. Would the Reader know how? — 
Hardly, by saying, as 1 expiessly do, that men have 
proved our religion actually divine thereby. But this 
went for nothing, because I said in the same place, that 
the external evidence (in which miracles afe included) is 
not capable of strict demonstration ; but that the internul 
is. Now here might be some pretence for saying 1 over^ 
mlued interfiiil evidence : But by what kind ot logic it 
could be infeiTcd that, theref Qrc, I undervalued miracles, 
I know not. 

The letter-writer next tums (as it would seem) from 
me to those who deny the Ditinity of Christ, the merits 
of his deatky the obligation and ejects of the sacraments^ 
and the doctrine of grace.- But it is but seerning. He 
appears willing that these false opinions shotald be thought 
mine: for having charged me with horrid crimes^ with- 
out shiadow of proof or probability, he would cover the 
.scandal by insinuating me guilty ot heterodoxy; or why 
else -did he lead his reader to the very door of caliunn^, 
by artfully joining mcy as undervaluing miracles, to one 
ef these, Yfho he sayjj deni^ Xbe truth one of them i / 
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But the letter-writer should have considered, if this wa3 
liis desigB, that in this very book I aflirui more than once 
or twice, that the doctrine of redemption is the tbundation, 
and of the very essence of Christiamty. He should 
have known that all or most of those true Christian doc- 
trines mentioned above are contained in the doctrine of 
redemption. 

There arq, and those esteemed sincere Christians too, 
who would have taken the names of infidel and heretic - 
for favours at the hand of the letter-writer. But 1 am of 
a different humour. These titles liave no charms for me* 
I have lived some time in the world ; and, blessed be 
God, without giving or taking offence. This time has 
been spent in my parish church (for I am a country 
cler^man, and reside constantly on my Cure) in the 
service of my neighbour, in my study, and in the offices 
0>i filial piety~ 

" With lenient Arts f extend a Mothers breath, 
Make Languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, 

** Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 
And keep awhile one Parent from the sky." 

JExcess of zeal in such as the letter-writer, and defect of 
religion in others of better breeding, so efface these feel- 
ings of nature, that I could hardly have kqown how to 
tave told them, had I not both the example, and the fine 
words too, of one of tiie politest men of the age to keep 
xne in countenance. The time spent in my study has 
been employed in confirming my own faith against the 
erroneous opinions the letter-writer has raked together, 
and then^ m planning a Work to confirm my brethren. 
All the reward I ever had, or ever expect to have here, 
is the testimony of a good conscience witlup doors, and a 
good name without. The first no man can take from me; 
the other, this letter-writer, in the most unchristiaa maa- 
.|ier, has attempted to invade. 

— But I heartily forgive him : and instead of putting 
uncharitable constructions on his secret intentions, wiU 
believe, thoujgh I know no more of him than by his let* 
ter, that he is sincere^ and only unhappily a^tated by a 
lurious seal.&M* the Clause of God and Religion; instead 
o/ihiakiDg ought to, h hmktedjmn jOi^ farther afi-^ 
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Wn^xment in the Church. If the want of that be the 
tanse of his spleen and virulency, I heartily wish it may 
be speedily reijaoved ; nay, that the letter be has wrote 
against ine may contribute towards it. Instead of imng 
any warm endeamurs to (mm his credit^ which he pro>- 
^ses in so many words to be his purpose a^inst me, I 
ivish him all increase of reputation and honour : and in- 
stead of msuking Ijim with the words he seems to apply 
i.o nie — / pray for the Jorgiveness and conversion of all 
bad meriy 1 wiil' assure him, that 1 pray for him as a bix)- 
ther. 

I have only one word more to add : I have presomed 
to appeal to the Public, in a matter indeed that Httle con- 
cerns it, yet perhaps of some moment in the consequence 
ami example. But whatever necessity I now found my- 
self under of not subujitting to so false a charge, the 
Public need not be under approhensions that I shall ever 
give ti)em a second trouble ot the same kind. It must be 
some strange provocation indeed that can make m^ repeat 

. it. For if I can forgixc injuries of this kind, it is sure 

jio hard task to despise them- In a word, I have made 
my defence against these calumnies now once for all \ 
and my enemies must pardon me, if I decline to be 
draxvn in^ into a controversy of this nature; or to be 
drawn off from the subject I have commenced in defence 
of Revelation. And, by the grace of God, no 
christian treatment shall ever make me languid or remiss 

In vindicating tlie truth of the Christian cause. Whether 
I am a weak defender of Christianity must be submitted 
to the judgment of the Public. But I am persuaded that 
that Public will suspend all severity of judgment till they 
see the whole performance : and then, I hope, those who 
now think I have advanced a paradox that cannot be sup- 
ported, will be of another opinion. But if it should not 
be my good fortune to make out my point to their satis- 
faction, yet I should hope they will pass a more equitable 

•ponstruction on the attempt than the letter- writer has 
^ou^t fit to d^ ; and make all favourable allowances for 
the newness and difficulty of the subject, and the many 
incidental points touched upon, which will, I hope, be 
thought by all persons of equity, candor, ^s\d ^fsoA. 
learning jo iiave tbeir use. In the nieaa casv 
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with great truth, and, I hope I may do it with modesty, 
that what I offer to the Public concerning Tht Divine 
legation of Moses is not a iiasty sudden thought, and 
"^hat has appeared flattering to me upon its nrst ap- 
pearance only ; as such things often strike, which, upon 
review, give no satisfaction. But this has been \oQg the 
subject of my thoughts ; often laid by, and then again^ at 
proper intervals, resumed, reviewed, and turned on all 
.sides. What then 1 have been in no haste to approve 
after carefully weighing and examiiung every part, 1 shall 
hope the equitable Reader will be in no haste to cdn- 
dema or suspect while he has seen only one. 
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TO 



ilY WORTHY FU[EN]>| 

RALPH ALLEN, ESQ. 

SIR, 

I GIVE myself the pleasure of conversing with you, ia 
this form ; as I see you less under the idea of a patron^ 
than of a joint labourer with me in the service of nian« 
kind. For while I attempt to explain the thepry of this 
divine philosophy of Universal Benevolencey you illustrate 
it by your practice. At most therefore I can but offer 
you the Essay on Man, set in a just light, as a mirrour 
for your cabinet; where you may l)ehold the perfect 
image of your own mind : And the works of this Artist^ 
who is beholden only to truth for their polish and their 
lustre, you are too well acquainted with to suspect them 
of flattery. To preserve the lustre of this mirrour wai 
the sole purpose of the following Lettej^s. For the dull 
breath of malice had attempted to defile its purity } and, 
by staining it with the black imputation of Fatalism^ to 
tarnish every virtue it reflected. 

It hath been observed in Physicsy that nature never 
gave an excellence, but she at the s^une time produced 
its contrary, with qualities peculiarly adapted to its de- 
struction. As we see how this serves the wise ends of 
Providence, by keeping us in that state of imperfection 
and dependence in which it hath pleased the Author of 
all Things to place us, M^e need not be much surprised 
to find the same phaenomenon in the moral world: In no 
instance more apparent than in the doctrine of Vktz^ 
which, almost coaeval with the pi^actice of virtue, is yd^ 
altogether the destruction of it. 

But as there is not that decay, nor degeneracy of good^- 
in the natural as in the moral world \ so neither is there 
that increase of ecil. I say this chiefly with regard to 
the doctrine ofFate^ which hath been still growing, fror^ 

%^ 
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age to age, in absurdity and impiety: And therefore no 
wonder, that virtue^ whose specific banc it is, should 
proponionably sicken and decline. 

Indeed, it stopped not till it became like the Tree irt 
the Chald(jean& vision, which reached to keaxien^ and ex^ 
tended c^er the u hole earth \ and received all the ii^rational 
and impure Creation, birds^ bea^tSj and insects^ to its 
shade and shelter. 

To comiAevfate in its growth and progress, it divide* 
itself into four princi]>al branches. 

The first and earliest is that which arose from the 
strange and prodigious events in the lite of Man : Where 
the amazed beholder observing the ends of human wisdom 
so perpetually defeated, even when supported by the 
likeliest means, concluded that nothing less than an over- 
ruling fate had traversed his well-conducted designs. 
This early cOxicIusion concerning Gods government kcre^ 
from observations on civil events, was again inferred in 
after ages, by another set of men, with regard to bis 
government hereafter^ from tlieir contemplations on re^ 
ligieus ; while, from an utter inability to penetrate the 
designs of Providence in its partial Revelations to man- 
^ kind, they concluded that Jate or predestination had de- 
tennined of oui* future, as well as present happiness. 
These, which are only different modifications of the same 
imaginary power, may be called the popular and re- 
ligious Jate, 

The second kind arose from a supposed moral influence 
of the heave?ili/ bodies : founded in an early superstition 
(hat the herv-oods had mio;rated into stars. It was first 
understood to be coniined to conrniufuties^ as such were 
ttie more immediate care of these heroes while living : 
But the same considerations which produced the first 
species of fate, in a little time, extende^jl ittto particulars* 
And this is the civil or asthologic fate^ Hitherto, 
free-will was only curbed, or rendered useless. To 
annihilate it quite, needed all the power of philosophy% 
So true is thei, observation, that without philosophy Man 
caii hardly become either thoroughly absurd or miserable. 

The Sophist, in his profound inquiries into human 
tiatore, and on what it is we do, when we judge, delibei^ 
mt€^ end resolve, came at length to this short conclusiooi 
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That the mind is no more than a machine^ and that its 
operations aix determined in the same manner that a 
balance is inclined by its weights. This absolute necessity 
irf* man s actions is ttie third species of fate^ called tlie 

PHILOSOPHIC. 

From this, to the lasty that is to say, the necessity -Of 
God's, was an easy step. For when, from the very 
nature of mind and willy the philosopher^ had demonstrated 
the absurdity of freedom in man, the same conciusion 
would hold as to all other beings whatsoever. And this 
is. the ATHEISTIC Jdte. 

These, Sir, were the glorious effects of pride : which 
our incomparable Friend, with so good reason, esteems 
the source of all our misery and injpiety. The pride of 
accounting for the ways of Providence begot the two first 
species: and the pride of comprehending the essences of 
thingSy the two latter. Ah! rnisera mens hominum^ quo 
te FATA sapissimh trahunt! In the name of Paul^ if 
one might be allowed to ask, What shall deliver us from 
the body of this fate ? which hangs about the soul like 
that punishnnent of the ancient 1 yrant, v\ ho bound dead 
bodies to the living. I answer, the Religion of Jesus : 
which hath instructed us as clearly in the Nature of Many^ 
as in the Nature of God ; in the subject, as well as in the 
objecty of worship. A worship founded, as reason and 
conscience tell us it ought, on these two great principles, 
the FREEDOM and the weakness of Man.' The first, 
making our approach to God a reasonable service ; 
the latter, God's approach to us a covenant of grace. 
And this. Sir, is that glorious Gospel, which you are not 
ashamed to adore, as able to put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men. 

And, in fact, the fashionable reasoner is now gone 
over to the cause4?f Liberty ; but still true to his over- 
weening jK^riflte, is gone over — in the other extreme. Let 
the Fatalist talk what he pleases of the mind's being a 
bakmee; if its operations be mechanical, I am sure it is 
OfMMPe like ^ pendulufny which, when well leaded, is in- 
cessantiy swinging from one side to the othei\ For the 
▼afai reasoner is i?K>w as much disposed to deny the weak'- 
was of the mind, a:^ before to deny its freedom, ttecvcfe 
k is, we see the Ckrktian Doctrine Qj[ Gujelcb.^^^^'^^ 

Vol, XL C ^sA j 
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and laughed at ; and the means instituted by its Foander 
for obtaining it, as impiously as sophistically, explaineii 
away. Yet without human freedom Religion ki gefieral ia 
a farce ; and but on the truth of hymvdXiweaknm^ the Re* 
1ig\QXi oi Jtsus^ a falsehood. 

With regard then Xjo free-will^ what need we more than 
the declaration of Religion ? The simple-minded maa 
naturally supposes it; the good man feels it ; the think* 
ing man understands it ; and iK)thing but vain philosophy 
holds out both against Nature and Grace : Not so openly 
indeed as formerly; but still as obstinately. The ablest 
advocates of necessity now inveloping it in systems; and 
ksinuating it in all the artful detours of what they call a 
mjficimt reason. 

None have gone farther, or with mcnre success, into 
this contrivance, than the famous Leibnitz ; who, witb 
great parts and application of mind, had an immoderate 
ambitK)n of becoming founder of a sect He first at* 
tempted to raise a name, like the heroes of old, by the 
invasion of another s property : But being detected and 
repulsed, he turned himself to invetition ; and framed 
an hypothesis in direct opposition to that theory which he 
before seemed willing to have made his own. This 
hypothesis, founded in a refined Fatalism, he chose to 
deliver by hints only, and in piecemeal ; which, at the 
same time that it gave his scheme an air of depth and 
mystery, kept its absurdities from being observed. So 
that it soon made its fortune amongst the German wit^-; 
whQ were not out of their way when they took tlie same 
deep and cloudy road with their master. It was no 
wonder then, that this should raise a jealousy in the ad- 
vocates of Religion, and make the warmer sort of them 
(not the best at a charitable distinction, thou^ great 
lo^cians) to mistake their friends for their enemies. 

Amongst other follies of this kind, it brought down a 
storm of calumny on the Essay on Man^ and, in its 
turn, occasioned this vindication^ of our inimitable Poet. 
A short, and an easy task. For my point, you kiiow. 
Sir, was not to expose the absurdity oi fate ; Uit to prove 
,tlie Essay free fi*om a doctrine, which my Adviprsary and 
I agreed to h^ .m absurdity. But if any o»e» cooiiding 
Ja tiiS tricks of poplmb:y,Amdev the do^^/x^aveymce, ef 
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flatetapb^ics, would dii^pute this point with us ; I shall 
give up my share of him to my Adversary, and leave him 
entirely to the mercy of his logic. All the answer he 
must expect from me, is of that kind with the Philoso- 
pherX i^ho, disputing with one who denied local motion, 
Ofnly used his^ legs^ and walked out of his company : That 
16 to say, I shall decline his challenge merely for the 
exercise of my freedom. And indeed, what otlier answer 
does he deserve, who refuses to acquiesce in that con- 
sciousness of Jreedom which every plain man has, on 
reflecting upon what passes in his mind when he tliinks 
and acts? 

But yet, it may be worth while to remark the nature 
of this consciousness; from which alone (as I think, Sir, 
I have had thfe pleasure to observe to you in our conver- 
sation on these subjects) Jreedom of will may be de- 
monstrated to all but the downright atheist It will, I 
suppose, be allowed to be an impression on the mind, 
made by reflea^ion^ as strong as any of those made by 
sensation. And sure he must be as blind as even blind 
fete can make him, who does not see thus far at least. 
So that the only question is, whether it be, like them, 
subject to deception ? I answer, No. And first, for a 
natural reason, As the organs of sense are not employed 
to convey the intelligence : But secondly and principally, 
for a moral one. As tliere would be nothing left to re- 
dress the wrong representation. For, reason, which 
per£3rm6 this office in the false impressions of sense^ is 
the very faculty employed in making the impressions of 
reflexion.^ Were these therefore liable to the same kind 
of deception, we should be unavoidably led into and kept 
in wror by the natural frame and constitution of things. 
But as this would reflect on the Author of Nature, no 
Theist, I presume, will be inclined to admit tlie conse- 
quence. If the Fatalist should reply, th^t reasony when 
well exercised and rejfined^ does here, as in the false imr 
pressions of sense^ lay open the delusion ; this, I must 
tell him, is the vevy folly we complain of: That, wliea 
things are submitted to the arbitrement of Reason^ her 
^ward should be rejected while standing in the road of 
NaturCy with all her powers and faculties eatit^; «ssj1 
not tihougbt wortb/ to be heard,. tiU mad^ IS^^^l ^ 
- : - ca ^ 
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airy heights of metaphysics^ and racked and tortured hf 
all the engines of sophistry : In a word, when Reasm is 
no more herself; but i^aks as her keepers and tormen^ 
tors dictate. 

However, it is not the looking within only, that as- 
sures the Theist of liis freedmn. What he may observe 
abroad of the horrid mischiefs and absurdities arising from 
Ibe Doctrine of Fate, will fully coaviiu^e him of thii^ 
fruth. It subverts and annihilates all Religion: For the 
))elief of rewards and punishments, without which no Re^ 
ligiou can subsist, is founded on the principle of Man s 
^ing an accountable creature; but when freedom of 
will is wanting, Man is no more so than a Clock or 
OrgaiK It is likewise highly injurious to Society: For 
whoever thinks himself no longer in his own power, will 
be naturally inclh^d to ^ve the reins to his passions, as 
it is submitting to that Jute which must at last absolutely 
turn and direct them. 

But, after all, the most powerful argument for Freedom^ 
I confess, Sir, is such a life as. yours. Of which, thougb 
I could say much, and with pleasure, I will only say tlmt 
it has made me, in common with every one who knowtt 
you, 

Ypur obliged, 

yimr affectionate, 

^d your faithful servant^ 



W. WARBURTON, 



PREFACE. 



THERE are two sorts of Writers, I mean the Bigot 
find the Free-thinkeh, that every honest man in hii 
heart esteems no better than the pests of society ; as they 
are manifestly the baiie of Literature and Religion. 
And whoever effectuaUv endeavours to serve either of 
these, is sure immediately to offend both of those. For, 
the advancement of literature is as favx)urable to true 
piety, as it is fatal to superstition; and the advancement 
of reli^n as propitious to real knowledge as discrediting 
to vaifi science. 

The Authoi' of the following Letters, who hath aimed 
at least to do tliis service, by his writings, regai'ding 
these two sorts of men, as the irreconcileable enemies of 
-his design, began without any ceremony (for he was not 
disposed, for their «ake, to go about) to brGek through 
those lumpish impediments they i>ad thrown across the 
road of Truth ; and laboured to clear the way, not only 
for himself, l)ut tor all who were disposed to follow Ymn. 
In which it fared with him as it sometimes h&ppens to 
those who undertake to remove a public nuisance for the 
li^efit of their nei^bourhood, where the nicer noses 
hold themselves offended even in the service thus unde- 
servedly rendered to them. For notwitlistanding our 
Author hath taken all opportunities, and even sought out 
occasions to celebrate every Writer, living or dead, who 
was any way respectable for knowledge, virtue, or piety, 
in whatever party, ,sect, or religion, be was found, 
especially such as he had the misfortunfe to dissent from, 
and this sometimes with so liberal a hand as to give 
cfifence on that side likewi^^e; though lie hath done this, 
I f;ay, yet having, for the reasons above, declared 
eternal war with Bigotry and Free-thinkings the strong, 
yet sincere colours in which he hath drawn the learning; 
sense, candour, and truth of those subjects \UN«\vidv>aaesft 
JiobJe qualities are wost eminent, have btfiii cetvsw^^ ^ 

c 3 \sx^^\tf:% 
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insolence and satire, and a transgression of all the bounds 
of civility and decorum. But he will not be easily in-r 
duced, by the clamours of the falsely delicate, to betray 
the interests of all that is good and valuable amongst men, 
in complaisance to their notions of politeness. Tis no 
time to stand upon ceremony when Religion is struggling 
for life ; when the whole Head is sick, and the whole 
Heart faint. 

The Bigot J who, between a corrupt will, and a narrow 
understanding, imputes odious designs to his adversaries, 
and impious consequences to their opinions, is not, I 
suppose, to be complimented] either into sense or honesty, 
The Writer here confuted is amongst the chief of them. 
And it is not impossible but the recent memory of the 
like usage our Author himself met with from others of the 
same leaven, might give him a quicker sense and stronger 
resentment of the injury done his neighbour. 

As for the tribe of Free-thinkers, Toland^ Tindal^ Col- 
Uns, Coward, Blount^ Strutt^ Chuby Dudgeony Mor^ 
gan^ Tillardy and their fellows, the mortal foes both of 
rei^.n and rjeligion, injured wit as well ss virtue, by the 
mouth of their hs^ppiest advocate and ffi^vonrite, long ago 
called out for vengeance on them : 

— The Licence of a following reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socims drain ; 
Then unbelieving priests reform'd the nation, 
And taught more pleasant methods of salvation ; 
Where Heaven s free subjects might their rights disputCj. 
Lest God himself should seem too absolute. 
Encourag d thus. Wit s Titans brav'd the skies, 
And the press groaned with licensed blasphemies. 
; These monsters^ Critics, with your darts engage, ! 
Here point your thunder, and eshaust your rage ! 
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LETTEE I. 

WHEN a great Genius, whose Writings have 
afforded the world niuch pleasure and instruc- 
tion, happens to be enviously attacked and falsely ac- 
cused, it is natural to think, that a sense of gratitude 
due from readers so agreeably obliged, or a sense of 
that honour resulting to our Country from such a Writer, 
should raise a general indignation. But every day's ex- 
perience shews us the very contrary. Some take a 
malignant satisfaction in the attack ; others, a foolish 
pleasure in a literary conflict ; and the greater part look 
on with an absolute indifference. 

Mr. De Crousaz^ Remarks * on Mr. Pop€ s Eisay on 
MoHj seen in part, through the deceitful medium of a 
French trandation, have just fallen into my hands. As 
those Remarks appear to me very groundless and unjust^ 
I thou^t «o mudi due to truth, as to vindicate our Great 
Countryman from his censure* 

The principal object therefore of this Vindication shall 
be, to give the Reader a fair and just idea of the Reason* 
ing of that Essay j so egre^ously misrepresented; in 

* They are contained in two. several Books, the one entitled, 
Examen de VEuai de Mr. Pope\ k Lausanne, 1737. The other, 
Comment^re sur la Traduction en vers de M. tAfii Du Remel de 
tEsm de Mr» Fope wr tHmme ; ^ Geneve, 1738. 

c 4 nvhich 
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which I shall not consider it as a Poem (for it stands in 
no need of the licence of such kind of works to defend 
it), but as a System of Philosophy ; and content myself 
with a plain representation of the sobriety, force, and 
connection of that Reasoning, 

I shall begin with the first Epistle. The openmg of 
which, in Jijteen lines, is taken up in giving an account 
of his subject; which he shews us (agreeably to the 
title) is An Essay on Man, or a Philosophical In- 
quiry into his NaturCy and End^ his Passions, and 
Pursuits: 

A mighty maze! — but not without a plan, 
as Mr. De Crousaz and I have found it, between us. 
The next line tells us with what design he wrote, visu 

To vindicate the ways of God to Man. 
The men he writes against he hath frequently informed 
us are such, as 

Weigh their opinion against Providence. — I. no. 
Such as, 

— cry, if Man*s unhappy, God's unjust. — I. 114, 

Such as fsl\ into the notion, 

That vice and virtue theiis is none at alL 

Ep. ii. 1. 202. 

This oGcasioneth the Poet to divide his Vindication of 
the fVays of God into two Parts. In the Jirst of which 
he gives direct answers to those objections which liber- 
tine men, on a view of the disorders arising from the 
perversity of the human ^^'ill, have intended against P-ro- 
vidence : And, in the second, he obviates all those objec- 
tions, by a true delineation of human Nature, or a 
general hut exact Map Man; wkich these objectors 
either not knowmg, or mistaking, or else leaving (for the 
mad pursuit of metaphysical ttUities), have lost and be- 
wildered themselves in a thousand foolish complaints 
against Providence. The fr^t Epistle is employed in 
the management of the Jirst part of this dispute ; and 
the three following in the management of the second. 
So that the whole constitutes a complete Essay on Man^ 
wptlm ioK. the best purpose, to ^'indicate the ways jf 
Cod. 

The 
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The Peet therefore having enounced his subject^ his 
end writings and the quality of his adversaries, pro» 
ceeds [iirom L 16 to 23.] to instruct us from whence be 
intends to draw his arguments for their confutation; 
namely, from tiie visible things of God, in this system, 
to demonstrate the invisible things of God, liis eternal 
power and godhead: And why ; because we can reason 
mdyfrom what we knmv^ and we know no more of Man 
than wliat we see of his station here; no more of God 
than what we see of his dispensations to Man in this 
station; therefore 

Thro' worlds unnumber d though the God be known, - 
Tis ours to trace him only in our own *. 

This naturally leads the Poet to exprobrate the miserable 
foJly and impiety of pretending to pry into, and call in 
question, the profound dispensations of Pro\ddence; 
Which reproof contains' [from 1. 22 to 43.] the most 
sublime description of the omniscience of God, and the 
miserable blindness and presumption of Man. 

Presumptuous Man ! the reason would st thou find 
Why form'd so weak, so little, and so blind ? 
. First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less? 
Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made. 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade ? 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Joves satellites are less than Jove ? 

In the four last lines, the Poet has joined the utmost 
beauty of argumentation to the sublimity of thought; 
where the similar instances, proposed for their examina- 
tion, shew as well the absurdity of their complaints 
against order, as the fruitlessness of their inquiries into 
tte arcana of the Godhead. 

So far his modest and sober Introduction: In which 
he truly observes, that no wisdom less than omniscient 

CJan tell why Heav n has made us as we are. 

Yet though we can never discover the particular reasons 
for this mode of our existence, we may be assured ia 

• Hunc cognoscimus solummodo per Proprietates suas et Attributa, 
et per sapientissimaB et optimas rerum stracturas et causas finales^ 
Mewtooi PrwipiaSchol. gener. sub fi&eou 

general 
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general fhat it is right : For now entering upon his argu* 
ment, he lays down this self-evident proposition as th^ 
foundation of his thesis^ which he reasonably supposes 
will be allowed hiai : That of all possible systems^ infinite 
Wisdom hath formed the best ; [L 43, 44. J From hence 
he draws two consequences : 

1. The Jirst [from 1.44 to S* ] is, that as the best 
system cannot but be such a one as hath no inconnected 
void ; such a one in which there is a perfect coherence 
and gradual subordination in all its parts ; there must 
needs be, in some part or other of the scale of hfe and 
sense, such a creature as Man ; which reduces the dis« 
pute to this absurd question, Whether God has placed 
him wrong ? 

It being shewn that MAN, the subject of his inqtury^ 
lias a necessary place in such a system as this is con- 
fessed to be : And it being evident that the abuse of free* 
will, from whence proceeds all mLoral evil, is the certain 
effect of such a creature's existence ; the next question 
will be, how these evils can be accounted for, con- 
sistently with the idea we have of God's attributes? 
Therefore, 

2. The second consequence he draws from his prin- 
ciple, That of all possible systems^ infinite Wisdom has 
formed the besty is, that whatever is wrong in our pri- 
vate system, is right, as relative to the whde [1. 50 to 53.] 

Respecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 
Mayy must be right, as relative to all. 

That it may^ lie proves [from 1. 52 to 61.] by shewing 
in what consists the difference between the systematic 
works of God and those of Man, Diz. that, in the latter^ 
a thousand movements scarce gain one purpose; in the 
former^ one movement ^ins many purposes. So that 
— Man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown. 
And acting thus, the appearances of wrong in the jftar^ 
ticular system may be right in the universal: For, 

Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 

— ^That it musty the whole body of this Epistle is em- 
, ployed to illustrate and inforce. Thus partial evil is 
universal good, and thus Providence is £Eurly acquitted. 

From 
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From all this he draws a general conclusion [from 
1. 60 to 87.] that, as what had been ssdd Is sufficient to 
vindicate the ways of Providence, Man should rest sub- 
missive and content, and confess every thing to be dis* 
posed for the best ; that to pretend to inquire into the 
manner how God conducts this wonderful scheme to its 
completion, is as absurd as to imagine that the horse and 
ox shall ever come to comprehend why they undergo 
such different manage and fortunes in the hand of Man ; 
nay, that such knowledge, if communicated, would be 
even pernicious to Man, and make him neglect or des^i 
his duty here. 

Heav n from all creatures hides the Book of Fate, 
All but the page prescrib'd, the present state, 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know. 
Or who would suffer being here below ? 

This he illustrates by an instance in tlie lamb, which 
is happy in not knowing the fate that attends it from the 
hand of the butcher ; and from thence takes occasion to 
observe, that God is the equal master of all his crea- 
tures, ajfid provides for the proper happiness of each 
Being. 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall * 

But now the objector is supposed to put in, and say ; 
" You tell us indeed, that all things will turn out tor 
good ; but we see ourselves surrounded with present 
evil ; and yet you forbid us all inquiry into the man- 
ner how we are to be extricated ; and in a word, leave 
" us in a very disconsolate condition." Not so, replies 
the Poet [from 1. 86 to 95.] you may reasonably, if yoii 
so please, receive much comfort from the hope of a 
happy futurity; a hope given us by God himself for this < 
very purpose, as an earnest of that bliss, which here 
mdeed perpetually flies us, but is reserved for the good 
man hereafter. 

What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 
But ^ves that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in tlie human breast, 
. Man never is^ but always to be blest 

' ^ Matt, ji;* 39. 
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The ^ul uneasy, and cxmfin'd frotn hom^, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Now the reason why the Poet chuses to insist on th& 
proof of a future state in preference to others, I con- 
ceive, is in order to give his system (which is founded iii 
a sublime and improved Platonism) the utmost ^ce of 
uniformity. For we know this hope was Plato s pecu- 
liar argument for a future state; and the words here 
employed. The soul imeasy^ &;c. his peculiar expression : 
We have seen the argument illustrated with great force 
of reascMitng, by our most eminent modem divines : But 
no where stronger urged than by our Poet, in this Essajf , 
lie says here, in express terms, That God gwve us Hope 
to supply that future bliss which at pi^esent keeps hi4 
jfrom us. In his 2d Ep. I. 264. he goes still farther, and 
sa^s, this HOPE quits us not even ^ death, when every 
thmg mortal drops from us. 

Hope ti-avels throng, nor quits us when we die. 

And, m the 4th Epistle he shews how the same hofb 
b a certain proof of a future state, from the considera- 
tion of God's giving Man no appetite in vain, or what 
he did not intend should be satisfied ; (which is Plato^s 
great argument for a future sta;te.) For, describing the 
condition of the good man, he breaks out into these 
rapturous strains : 

For him alone hope leads from goal to goal. 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
Till, lengthen'd on to faitli, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliss, that fills up all the mind. • 
He sees, why Nature plants in Man alone 
Hope of known bliss, and faith in bliss unknown : 
Kature, whose dictates to no other kind 
Are ^v*n in vain, but what they seek they find. 

K 331, etseg. 
It is only for the good man, he tells us, that hope 
hj^ds from goal to goal^ <§x\ It would be strange indeed 
theii, if it should be a delusion. 

But it hath been objected, that the system of the best 
weakens the other natuml arguments for a future state^ 
because if the evils which good men suffer, promote tha 
benefit of the whole, then every tiling is here in order ; 

5 and 
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4md nothing amiss that wants to be set right : ^Tor has. 
the good man any reason to expect a reparation^ vrhcn 
the evils he suffered had such a tendency. To this we 
leply, that the system of the best is so tar from weaken- 
ing those natural arguments^ that it strengthens and sup* 
ports them. To consider it a little^ if those evils to 
whkb good men are subject be mere disorders, without 
any tend^M^y to the greater good of the whole, then^ 
though we must indeed conclude that they will hereafter 
be set right, yet this view of things, representing God a» 
sufFermg disorders for no otlier purpose than to set them 
right, gives us a very low idea of the Divine Wisdom^ 
But if those evils (according to the system of the best } 
contribute to the greater perfection of the whcde, a rea- 
son may be then given for their permission, and such a 
one as supports our idea of Divine Wisdom to the highest 
religious purposes. Then, as to tlie good man s hopes 
of a retribution, those still remain in their original force, 
Fwour idea of Gods justice, aiid how far that justice 
is engaged to a retribution, is exactly and invariably the 
same on either hypothesis. P'or though the system of 
ike best supposes that the evils themselves will be fully 
compensated by the good they produce to the rvhole^ yet 
this is so far from supposing that pay^ticulars shall suffer 
for a general goody that it is essential to this system^ to 
conclude that, at the completion of things, when the 
whole is arrived to the state of utmost parf^ction, parti-- 
Qular and universal good shall coincide. 

Such is the world's great harmonj-, that springs 
From union, cwrder, full consent of things ; 
Where small and great ^ where weak and mighty ^ made 
To serve not suffer j strengthen not invade. 

Ep. iii. 1. 296, et se^. 

Which coincidence can never be without a retribution 
to good men for the evils suffered here below. 

To return then to the Poet's argument, he, as we said, 
bids Mai) comtbit himself with expectation of future 
happiness, and shews him that this hope is an earnest 
of it: But first of all puts in one very necessary cautiod, 

Hope humbly thei^ with trembling pinions soar. 

Aiui provoked at tho9e.miscceaDts^ whom he aiterwands 
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[Ep. 3. I. 262.] describes as building Hell on spite, an4 
Hecvoen on pridey he upbraids them [from 1. 94 to lOjj.j 
with the example of th« poor Indian^ to whom also 
Nature hath given this common hope of mankind. But 
though his untutored mind had betrayed him into many- 
childish fancies concerning the nature of that future 
state, yet he is so far from excluding any part of his own 
species (a vice which could proceed only from vain 
science, which puffeth upX that he humanely admits 
even his faithful dog to bear him company. \ 

And then [from 1. 108 to 1 1 9.] shews them, tlikt com- 
plaints against the established order of things^ begin iq 
the highest absurdity from misapplied reaso7i/&xxA pmver^ 
and end in the highest impiety^ in an attempt to degrade 
the God of Heaven, and assume his place. 

Go wiser thou, and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence : 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet cry, \iM^n\ unhappy y God's unjust ; 
If Man alone ingross not Heaven's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there. 

That is, be made God, who only is perfect, and hath 
immortality : 

To which sense the lines immediately following con- 
fine us : . i 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, . 
Rejudge his justice, be the God of God. 

From these men, the Poet turns to his Friend^ and 
[from 1. 118 to 137.] remarks that the ground of all this 
extravagance is pride ; which, more or less, infects th^ 
whole species : — shews the ill effects of it, in the case of 
the fallen angels; arid observes, that even wf^Aiw^ to in- 
vert the laws of order is a lower species of their crime :— • 
then brings an instance of one of the eftects of pride, 
^hjch is the folly of thinking every thing made solely for 
the use of Man ; without the least regard to any otl^ of 
firod's creatures. 

Ask for what end the heavenly Bodies shine, 
Earth for whose use ? Pride answers^ 'Tis for mne'i 
For me, kind Nature wakes her genial power, 
Buckleieach herb^. and spreads out evVy flowerj - . 
^ Annual 
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Annual for me^ the grape, the rose, renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 
For mCy the mine a thousand treasures bring?, 
For me, health gushes from a thousand springs; 
Seas roll to waft mCy suns to light me rise, 
My footstool, Earth ; my canopy, the skies. 

^The ridicule of imagining ih^ greater portions of due 
material system were solely for tlie use of Man, philo^ 
sophy has sufficiently exposed : and common semcy as the 
Poet shews, instructs us to know that ozir JelUm-crea-- 
turesy placed by Providence the joint inhabitants of this 
globe, are designed by Providence to be joint sharers 
with us of its blessings. 

Has God, thou fool ! worked solely for thy good, 
Thy joyy thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds tfie wanton fawn. 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee, the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
Is thine alone the seed that strows the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 

Ep. iii. 1. 27. 

Having thus given a general idea of the goodness and 
wisdom of God, and tlie folly and ingratitude of Man, 
tiie great Author comes next (after this necessary prepa- 
ration) to the confirmation of his thesisj That partial 
Moral Evil is universal Good : but introduceth it with a 
proper argument to abate our wonder at the phaenome* 
non of moral evil, which argument he builds on a con- 
cession of his adversaries. " If we ask you," says he, 
(from L 136 to 147.] " whether Nature doth not err 

from the gracious end of its Creator, when plagues, 
^ earthquakes, and tempests, unpeople whole regions 

at a time ? you readily answer. No. For that God 

acts by geoeiBl and not by particular laws ; and that 
^ the course of matter and motion must be' necessarily 
*\ subject to some irregularities, because nothing createa 

is perfect^ Say you so ? I then ask, why you should 
f xpect th]» perfection yi Man? Jf you own that the gre^t 
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end of God (notwithstanding all this deviation) be general 
happiness^ then it is Nature^ and not God that deviates ; 
and do you expect greater constancy in Man ? 

Then Nature deviates, and can Man do less? 

ft. e. if Nature, or the inanimate system (on which God 
hath imposed his laws, which it obeys as a machine 
obeys the hand of the workman), may in course of time 
deviate from its first direction, as the best philosophy 
shews it may* ; where is the wonder that Man, who was 
created a fr^^e agent, and hath it in his power every 
moment to transgress the eternal Rule of Rights should 
sometimes go out of order? 

Having thus shewn how Moral Evil came into the 
world, namely, by Man's obtuse of his cmi free-wiUj he 
comes to the point, the cofj/irmation of his thesis^ by 
shewing how fnoral Evil promotes Good; and employs 
tlie same concession of his adversaries, concerning natural 
Evil, to illustrate it. 

1 . He shews it tends to the good of the xvhole^ or 
univer$e[ivom 1. 146 to 157.] and this by analogy. ^* You 
" own, says he, that storms and ^mpests, clouds, rain, 
" heat, and variety of seasons are necessary (notwith- 
standing the accidental evils they bring with them) to 
the health and plenty of this globe ; why then should 
you suppose tiiere is not the same use, with regard to 
the universe^ in a Borgia and a Catiline ? " But you 
say, you can see the one and not the other. You say 
right. One terminates in this si/stem^ the other refers to. 
the Zi'hole. But, says the Poet, in another place, 

— of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connexions, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look'd thro'? ' Or can a part contain the whole f 

I. 29, ^t seq. 

^ While Comets move in very eccentric orbs, in all manner of 
{lositions, blind Fate could never make aill the Planets move one and 
the same way in orbs concentric, some inconsiderable irregularities 
excepted, which may have risen from the mutual actions of Comets 
and Planets (ipon one another, an<] which will be apt to increase till 
this system wauts a reformation. Sir Is* N«wt. Optics, Quest, (tit. 

Own 
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Own therefore^ says he, here^ that, 

Frbm pride^ from pride our very i^ecisoning springs ; 
Account for moral as for natural things : 
Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit ? 
In both to reason rights is to mbmit. 

2. But secondly, to strengthen the foregoing analog^ 
Cal argument, and to make tlie wisdom and goodness of 
God still more apparent, he observes next [from 
1/156 to 165] that moral evil is not only productive of 
good to the zvhole, but is even productive of good in our 
ozvn system. It mighty says he, perhaps appear better 
to f^, that there were nothing in this ^ orld but peact 
and virtue, 

That never air nor ocean felt the wind, 
That never passion discompos'd the mind. 

But then consider, that as our material system is sup- 
ported by the strife of its elementary particles, so is our 
intellectual system by the conflict of our passions, which 
are the elements of human action. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure's smiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain. 
These mix'd with art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind. 

Ep. 2. 1. 107, €t scq. 

For (as he says again in his second Epistle, where he 
illustrates this observation at large) 

• What crops of wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, fi om obstinacy, hate or fear ! 1. 1 75. 

In a word, as without the benefit of tempestuous winds, 
both air and ocean would stagnate, and corrupt, and 
spread universal contagion tliroughout all the ranks of 
animals that inhabit, or are supported, by them' ; so, 
without the benefit of the passions, that hainnony^ and 
virtue, the effects of the absence of those passions, 
would be a lifeless calm, a stoical apathy, 

Contracted all, retiring to the breast : 

But health of mind is exercise, not rest. Ep. 2. 1. 93. 
Therefore, concludes the Poet, instead of regarding the 
conflict of elements^ and the passions of the mindy as dis^ 

Yoi.. XI. D ordm ; 
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waders ; you ought to consider thein as what they are^ 
part of the general order of Providence : and lhat they 
are so, appears from their always preserving the same 
unvaried course, throughout all ages, from the creatioDp 
to the present time : 

The general order ^ since the whole began. 
Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 

We see therefore it would be doing great injustice to 
our Author to suspect that he intended, by this, to give 
any encouragement to vice ; or to insinuate the necessity 
of it to a happy life, on the equally execrable and ab- 
surd scheme of the Author of the Fable of the Bees, His 
system, as all his Ethic Epistles shew, is this. That the 
passions, for the reasons given above, are necessary to 
the support of virttie : That indeed the passions in ex- 
cess, produce vice, which is, in its own nature, the 
greatest of all evils ; and comes into the world from the 
abuse of Man's free-will ; but that God, in his infinite 
wisdom, and goodness, deviously turns the natural bias 
of its malignity to the advancement of human happines^^ 
and makes it productive of general good: 

Th' ETERNAL ART EDUCES GoOD FROM IlL. 

Ep. 2. 1. 165. 

This, set against what we have observed of the Poet's 
doctrine of a future state j will furnish us with an instance 
of his steering (as he well expresses it in his Preface) be^ 
tween doctrines seemingly opposite: If his Essay has any 
merit, he thinks it is in this. And doubtless it is uncom- 
mon merit to reject the extravagances of every systemj^ 
and take in only what is rational and real. The Charac^ 
teristicSi and the Fable of the Beesj are two seemingly 
inconsistent systems : The extravagancy of the first is in 
giving a scheme of Virtue without Religion ; and of the 
latter, in giving a scheme of Religion without Virtue.^ 
These our Poet leaves to any body that will take them 
up ; but agrees however so far with the firsts that virtue 
would be worth having, though itself was its only reward; 
and so far with the latter^ that God makes evil, against 
its nature, productive of good. 

The Poet having thus justified Providence in its^er- 
mmim of partial moral evil, employs the remaining 
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][>art of this Epistle in vindicating it from the imputation 
of certain supposed natural evils. For now he shews> 
that though the complaint of his Adversaries against Pro- 
vidence be on pretence of real ynorai evils', yet, at bottom, 
it all pj[t)ceeds from their impatience under ^imaginary 
fiatural ones^ the issue of a depraved appetite for vision- 
ary advantages, which if Man had, they would be either 
useless or permcious to him, as unsuitable to his state, or 
repugnant to his condition [froml. 164 to 199*] Though 
" God (says he) hath so bountifully bestowed on Man, 
" faculties little le^s than angelic^ yet he ungratefully 

grasps at higher ; and then, extravagant in another 
*^ extreme, with a passion as ridiculous as that is impious, 
*^ envies even -the peculiar accommodations of Brutes. 
" But here his own principles shew his folly." He sup- 
poses them all made for his use : Now what use could 
he have of them, when he had robbed them of all theit 
qualities. Qualities, as they are at present divided, 
distributed with the highest wisdom : But which, if be- 
stowed according to. the froward humour of these childish 
complainers, would be found to be every where either 
toanting or superfluous. But even with these brutal 
qualities Man would not only be no gainer, but a con^ 
siderable loser, as the Poet shews, in explaining the 
consequences that w^ould follow from his having his sen- 
sations in that exquisite degiee in which this or that animal 
is observed to possess them. 

He tells us next [from 1. 198 to 225] that the comply- 
ing with such extravagant desires would not only be w^e- 
less and pernicious to Man, but would be breaking the 
order, and deforming the beauty, of God s Creation. 
In which this animal is subject to that^ and all to Man ; 
who by his reason enjoys the benefit of all their powers ; 

Far as Creation's ample range extends^ 
The scale of sensual^ mental powers ascends : 
Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass ! 
Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected these to those, or all to thee ? 
The powers of all subdued by thee alone, 
Is not thy reason all those powers ui oue*^ 
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And farther [froni 1. 224 to 259] that this breaking tha 
order of things, which as a link or chain connects all 
beings from the highest to the lowest, would unavoidably 
be attended with the destruction of the Universe : 

For if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to th' amazing whole ; 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
1 hat system only, but the whole must falL 
Let Earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and^ Suns rush lawless thro' the sky : 
Let ruling Angels from their spheres be hurl'd, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world. 
Heaven s whole foundations to theiv centre nod, 
And Nature tremble to the throne of God. 

For that the several parts of the Universe must at least 
compose as entire and harmonious a whole, as the parts? 
of an human body do, cannot be doubted : Yet we see 
what confusion it would make in our frame, if the mem- 
bers were set upon invading each other's office. 

What if the foot, ordain d the dust to tread. 
Or hand to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
Just as absurd, for any part to claim 
To be another in this gen'raJ frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the task atid pain^ 
. The great directing ^Minb of All ordains. 

Who will not acknowledge that so harmonious a con' 
nection in the dis{)Osition of things, as is here described, 
is transcendently beautiful? But the Fatalists suppose 
such a one. — What then ? Is tiie first great free Agent 
debarred from a contrivance so exquisite, because some 
men, to set up their idol. Fate, absurdly represent it as 
presiding over such a system ? 

Having thus given a representation of Gods Creation,, 
as one entire whole, where all the parts have a necessary 
dependance on and relation to each other, and where 
every particular works and concurs to the perfection of 
the whole ; as such a system wonld be thought above the 
reach of vulgar ideas ; to reconcile it to their conceptions, 

* Veneramur autem et colimus ob Dominium. Deus enim sine 
Dominio, Providentia, et causis Finalibus, nihil aliud est quam 
Fatum et Natuha^ Newtoni Frincip. Schol.-gencr. sub finein. 
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he shews [from 1, 258 to 273] that God is equally and 
intimately present t6 every sort of substance, to every 
particle of matter, and in every instant of being ; which 
eases the labouring imagination, and makes it expect no 
less, from such a presence, than such a dispensation. 

And now, the Poet, as he had promised, having tv;?- 
dlcated the ways of God to Man, concludes [from 1. 272 
to the end] that from what had been said it appears, that 
the very things we blame contribute to our happiness, 
•either as particulars, or as parts of the universal system ; 
that our ignorance, in accounting for the ways of Pro- 
vidence, was allotted to us out of compassion ; that yet 
we have as much knowledge as is sufficient to shew us, 
that we are, and always shall b©, as blest as we can 
bear; for that nature is neither a ^^ra^omc chain of 
blind causes and effects, 

(All nature is but art unknown to thee) ; 

nor yet the fortuitous result of Epicurean atoms, 

{All chance, direction which thou canst not see) ; 

as these two species of atheism supposed it; but the 
wonderful art and direction (unknown indeed to man) 
of an all-powerful, all-wise, all-good, and free Being. 
And therefore we may be assured, that the arguments 
brought above, to prove partial moral evil productive of 
universal good, may be safely relied on ; from whence 
one certain truth results, in spite of all the pride and 
cavils of vain reason, That whatever is, is right, 

WITH REGARD TO THE DISPOSITION OF GoD, AND TO 
ITS ULTIMATE TENDENCY. And this truth OHCC OWHCd, 

all complaints against Providence are secluded. 

But that the reader may see, in one view, the exactness 
of the method, as well as force of the argument, 1 shall 
here draw up a short syjiopsis of this epistle. The Poet 
begins in telling us his subject is An Essay on Man — 
His end of writing is to vindicate Providence — Tells us 
against whom he wrote, the Atheists — From whence he 
intends to fetch bis arguments, frorn the visible things of 
God seen in this system — Lays down this proposition a$ 
the fopndation of his thesis, that of all possible systems, 
infinite fVisdom has formed the best — Draws fco«v 
two consequences; 2, That there must needs be sowe- 
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where such a creature as Man ; 2. That the moral eoil 
which He is author of^ is productive of the good of the 
whole. This is his general thesis ; from whence he draws 
this conclusion^ That Man should rest submissive and 
content, and make the hopes of futurity his covfort — but 
not suffer this to be the occasion of pride, which is the 
cause of all his impious complaints. 

He proceeds to confirm his thesis. — Previously endea* 
votirs to abate our wonder at the pheenomenon of moral 
eoil — Shews first its use to the peifection of the universe^ 
by analogy, from the use of physical evil in this particular 
system — Secondly, its use in this system, where . it is 
turned, providentialfy, from its natural bias, to promote 
virtue — Then goes on to vindicate Providence from the 
imputation of ce* tain supposed natural evils, as he had 
before justified it for the permission of real moral evil, 
in shewing that though the Atheist's complamt against 
Providence be on pretence of real moral evil, yet the 
true cause is his impatience under imaginary natural 
eoil ; the issue of a depraved appetite for fantastical 
advantages, which he shews, if obtained, would be use-* 
less, or hurtful to Man — and deforming and destructive 
to the Universe ; as breaking into that order by which it 
is supported. — He describes that order, harmony, and 
close connection of the parts. And, by shewing the 
intimate prese?ice ot God to his whole creation, gives a 
reason for an Universe so amazingly beautiful, and perfect 
From all this he deduces his general conclusion, that 
Nature being neither a blind chain of causes and effects, 
nor yet the fortuitous result of wandering atoms; but the 
wonderful art and direction of an aJl-ivise, all-good, and 
free Being ; Whatever is^ is right, with rcgar^d to the 
disposition of God and its ultimate teridency; which once 
granted, all complaints against Providenceareat anend. 

This is a plain and consistent account of the argument 
of this famous Epistle, which (though here humbled, and 
stripped of all its ornaments) hath such a force of rea* 
soning as Mould support rhimes as bad as Donne's, and 
such a strain of poetry as would immortalize even the 
wretched sophistry that Mr, de Crousaz has employed 
against it 

Whose objections it is now high time we should con- 
4 iA^^ 
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sider. For having shewn what Mr. Pope^ system really 
is, we come next to shew what it is not ; namely, what 
that writer hath the injustice, or the folly, to represent jt. 
He begins his e^vamimtiorij with saying, that " Mr. Pope 

seems to him, quite throughout his system, to embrace 
" the pre-established harmony of the celebrated Leihiitz, 
" which, in his opinion, establishes a fatality destructive 

of all religion andmorahty*." — That the pre-established 
harmony of Leibnitz terminates in fate, is readily owned ; 
but that Mr. Pope hath espoused that impious whimsy, 
is an utter chimaera. The pre-established harmony was 
built upon, and is an outrageous extension of, a concep-^ 
tion of Plato who combating the atheistical objections 
about the origin of evil, employs this argument in defence 
of Providence; " That, amongst an infinite number of 
" possible worlds in God's idea, this^ which he hath 

created, and brought into being, and admits of a mix- 

ture ef evil, is the bestT But if the besty tlien evil con- 
sequently is partial, comparatively small, and tends to the 
greater perfection of the whole. This principle is espoused 
and supported by Mr. Pope with all the power of reason 
and poetry. But neither was Plato a fatalist, nor is 
there any fatalism in the argument As to the tmth of 
the notion, that is another question ; and how far it clears 
up the very difficult controversy about the origin of evil, 
that is still another. That it is a full solution of all 
difficulties, I cannot think, for reasons too long to be 
given in this place. Perhaps we shall never have a full 
solution here; and it may be no great matter though we 
have not, as we are demonstrably certain of the moi^at 
attributes of the Deity. However, what may justify 
Mr. Pope in inforcing and illustrating this Platofiic notion 
is, that it has been receiv^ by the most celebrated and 
orthodox divines both of the ancient and modern Church. 

This doctrine, we own, then, was taken up by Leibnitz i 
but it was to ingraft upon it a most pernicious fatalism. 
Plato said, God chose the best: Leib72itz said, he could 
not but chuse tiie best. Plato supposed freedom in God, 
to chuse one of two things equally good : Leibnitz held 
the supposition to be absurd; but however, admitting 
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the case, he maintained that God could mt chuse one of 
two tilings equally good. Thus it appears the first went 
on the system oi freedom x and that the latter, notwithr 
standing the most artful disguises in his Theodicie^ was 
a thorough fatalist. For we cannot well suppose he 
would give jtliat freedom to Man which he had taken 
away from God. The truth of the matter seems to have 
been this: He saw, on the one hand, the monstrous 
absurdity of supposing, with Spinosa, that blhid fate was 
the author of a coherent Universe ; but yet, on the other, 
could not conceive, with Plato, that God could foresee 
and conduct, according to an archetypal idea, a world, 
of all possible worlds the best, inhabited by free agents. 
This difficulty, therefore, which made the Sociniaiis take 
prescience from God, disposed Leibnitz to take free-will 
from Alan : And thus he fashioned his fantastical hypor 
thesis : He supposed that, when God made the body, he 
impressed on his new-created machine a certain series or 
suite of motions ; and that when he made the fellow soul, 
the same scries of ideas, whose operations, throughout 
the whole duration of the union, so exactly jumped, that 
whenever an idea was excited, a correspondent motion 
was ever ready to satisfy the volition. Thus for instance, 
when the mind had the will to raise the arm to the head, 
the body was so pre-contrived as to raise, at that very 
moment, the part required. This he called the PREr 
xsTABLisHED HARMONY. And with this hc promised 
to do wonders. 

Now we see, that, from the principle of PlatOy as well 
as from that of Leibnitz, this grand consequence follows. 
That WHATEVER is, is right; because every thing 
in this world, even evil itself, tends to the greater per- 
fection of the xvhole, Th# Mr. Pope employs as a 
principle, throughout a Poem, (the most sublime that ever 
was written) to humble the pride of Mafi, who would 
impiously make God accountable for his creation. What 
then doc$ common sense teach us to understand by wliat- 
ever is, is right ? Did the Poet mean right with regard 
to Man, or right with regard to God ? Right with regard 
to itself, or right with regard to its ultimate tendency? 
Surely with regardto God: For he tells us, his design is 

loyifldic&tc the ways pf God to Man, U l6. 
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Surely with regard to its ultimate tendency: For hq 
ftells us again, 

All partial ill is universal good. 1. 283. 

Yet Mr. 2)e Crousaz preposterously takes it tlie other 
way ; and so perversely interpreted, it is no wonder that 
he, and his wise friends, should find the Poetn full of 
contradictions*. v 

But, before we come to an examination of particular^, 
it will be necessary to remind the reader once again, that 
the subject of this Epistle is a justification of Providence, 
against the impious objections of atheistic Men. It is to 
^vindicate the ways of' God to Man. — Thus the Po^t 
3.ddresses them at the begi?ming : 

Presumptuous Man ! the reason would*st thou find 
Why form'd so weak, so little, and so blind ? 1. 35. 
Then say not Man's imperfect, Heav'n in fault. 1. 69. 

As he proceeds, he still applies his reasoning to the 
^ame Men : 

Go — p and in thy scale of sense 

Weigh thy opinimi against Providence \ 

Call imperfection what thou fancy 'st such ; 

Say, here he gives too little^ there too much ; 

Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust : 

Yet cry, if Man s unhappy, God's mijust. 1. 1 09, se^. 

And concludes with this reproof to them : 

Cease then, nor Order Imperfection name. 1. 273. 

Having premised thus niuch, we now proceed to Mr, 
De Crousaz. 

Mr. Pope had said. 

The lamb thy riot doom: to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

* J ai \^ Tcssai de Mr. Pope (repond un ami de la companie) et 
jamais jc n'eiis plus besoip de patience. J ai fait des grands efferts, 
pour y trouver quelque sens raisonable, et je les ai fails inutilement. 
Tant6t j*y suis tombe sur des precisions sophistiques, tantot sur des 
decisions egalement hardies et sans preuves, tant6t enfin sur dea 
iongues periodes d'un pompeux galimatias, he. Examen de I'Essai.— 
Thus his friend runs on in this abusive way, and grows mor^ parti- 
cular in his scurrility, while Mr. De Crousaz, good ijaaxv^'v^ xxtwaSAfc \a 
make liim hold his peace, ^ 
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Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 
O blindness to the future ! kindly giv n, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n. 

1. 77, ^ seq. 

On which his Commentator: — We do not, indeed, 
" perceive any thing in beasts, that shews they have an 

idea or apprehension of death. But, surely, with 
" regard to Man, to reflect on death, and to contemplate 

the certainty of it, are of gi'eat use to a prudent life 
" and a happy death. Reason and religion agree in this, 

and a man must want both one and the other, to cry 
" out, 

" O blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n, 

" That each may fill tlie circle mark*d by Heav*n. 

This supposes, that if men had a foreknowledge of 
" their destiny, they would do all they could to avoid it, 
** and tliat they would succeed : Because, without this 

ignorance, Heaven, it seems, could never bring all its 
" beings to Jill that circle marked out by it. Yet this, 
" notwithstanding, is a consequence that can have no 
" place, if it be impossible for men to act with freedom. 

But the doctrine of fate necessarily draws us into 
" contradictions*." Mr. Crousaz introduces his Corn^ 
mentary^ by solemnly acquainting his reader, That he 
had^ from his "very infancy^ a strong bias towards Logic : 
that he has given a considerable time to that study ^ and 
does not repent his pains ; that he has profited by maxims 
which he has found in books not UTitteii with a design to 
give the??i; that he has run through &very book that has 
jallen into his hands under that title, or any thing ap-^ 
proaching to it ; that he has not even neglected^ the most 
out-of'jashioned works of this kind: But, as the greatest 
treasure is worthless, unless well used, he is resolved to 
employ some of it upon Mr. Popef . And here you 
have the fruits of his labours. Here he has shewn, to 
some purpose, his skill in extracting doctrines from books 
not designed to give them. And for this passage I will 

* Commentaire sur la Traduction en vers de Mr. TAbbfe du Resnel 
<Je I'Essai de Mr. Pope sur riionune, p. 6.3; 
/ P. 27, %S. 
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be answerable, that he has extracted a doctrine from it 
which our Poet did not design to give \ who, when he 
had answered the atheistical objection about positive 
evil, supposes the Objector to reply to this effect : — It may 
b€^ true, what you say, that partial evil tends to universal 
good: But why, then, has not God let me clearly into 
this secret, ^and acquainted me with the manner how? 
The Poet replies, For very good reasons. You were 

sent into the world on a task and duty to be performed 
" by you. And as the knowing these thin^ might 

distract you, or draw you from your station ; it w^as in 
*^ mercy that God hath hid these things from you : 

Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescrib'd, their present state. 
From brutes what Men, from Men xvhat spirits know ; 
Or who would suffer Being here below? 1. 73, S^seg^ 

" To illustrate tliis by a familiar instance; how kindly 
" hath Nature acted by the lamb, in hiding its death from 
it ; the knowledge of which would have imbitter'd all 
*^ its life?" This is the force of the Poet's argument; and 
nothing can be better connected, or more beautiful. 
But our great Logician^ instead of attending to the argu- 
ment of a very close reasoner (whose thread of reasonings 
therefore, one should have imagined might have conducted 
a mathematician too, as he is, to the true sense of the 
passage) rambles after a meaning that could not possibly 
b6 Mr. Pope's ; because it both disagrees with the con-* 
text, and directly opposes what he lays down in express 
words in this very essay. Mr. De CrousaZy we see, 
imagines that this instance of the lamb was given to shew 
how hurtful a gif t God bestowed upon us, when he gave 
us the knowledge of our end. Mr, Pope says expressly, 
that it was a friendly gift ; 

To^ach unthinking being Heaven a friend^ 
Gives not the useless knowledge of its end: 
To Man imparts it : but with such a view, 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too. 

Ep. iii. 1. 75,(§»^ey, 
i. e. " Heaven^ which is not only friendly to Man, but 
beast, ^ves' not this latter the knowledge of its ewd\ 
bec4U3^ 3uch knowledge (which is necesmW^ 2i\Xe\v^^^ 
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with anxietjO would be useless to it On the other 
" hand, He gives it to Man ; because it is of the highest 

advantage to him, who, being to exist in a future state, 
" may, by this means, make a fitting preparation for his 

good reception there; which preparation will temper^ 
" and, at length, quite subdue the anxiety necessarily 
" attendant (as is said) on the knowledge of our end, by 
" the certain hope of a happy immortality." 

After these extraordinary fruits of our Logician s long 
application to the art of thinkings he goes on, for four 
pages together*, to shew how usefiil and necessary it is 
for Man to cultivate his understanding. You ask whom 
he contradicts in this? He absurdly supposes, Mr. P^pty 
while he is indeed but quarrelling with his own ioia^na- 
tions. Here we must recollect what we observed above 
of the subject of the Poem ; which is a vindication of 
Providence against impious complainers. As these will 
not acknowledge it just and good, because they cannot 
comprehend it, and as this argument is only supported 
by pridcy the Poet thought proper to mortify that pridt\ 
which could not be done more eflfectually, than by shew? 
ing them, that even a savage Indian reasoned better : 

Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutor'u fnind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has giv'n, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an kumbler heav'n j 
To be contents his natural desire, 
He asks no angels wing, or seraph s fire, 8gc. 

What are we to conclude from hence ? That Mr. Popi^ 
iptended to discourage all improvements of the human 
understanding ? or that it was only his design to deter 
men from impiety, and from presuming to rejudge the 
justice of their Creator? Mr. Crousaz, contrary to 
conjmon sense, and the \yhole tenor of the Epistle, has 
chosen the former part ; though Mr. Pope had imme- 
diately added, 

♦ Conimentuire, p. 66 (o 70, 
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Go wiser thou, and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence. 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'st such, 
Say, Here he gives too little, there too much J 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust : 
Yet cry, If Mans unhappy, God s unjust. 

i 109. ^^secl. 

But to this, the Commentator : — " To whom doeiJ 
Mr. Pope address himself in this long period ? Is it 
to those presumptuous men, who are continually 
confounding themselves, and abusing the fruitful- 
" ness of their imaginations^ to teaze good Christians 
" with objections against Providence ? Their rashness 
" and impatience M'ell deserve, in my opinion, the cen- 
" sures Mr. Pope here inflicts upon them*." — Wonder- 
ful ! Our Logician has, at length, discovered the subject 
of Mr. Popes Epistle. Why then did he not do justice 
to truth, by striking out all the rest of his remarks For 
if this be right, all the rest must, of consequence, be 
wrong. 

Mr. Pope says, speaking of the end of Providence, 

As mjuch that end a constant course requires 
Of showers and sunshine, as of Man's desires ; 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 
As Men for ever temp'rate, calm and wise. 

1. 147, seq. 

, On which the Examiner^ A continual spring and a 
" heaven without clouds would be fatal to the earth and 
^' its inhabitants ; but can we regard it as a misfortune 

that men should be always sage, calm and temperate? 

I am quite in the dark as to this comparison f." Let 
us try if we can drag him into light, as unwilling as he is 
to see. The argument stands thus : — Presumptuous Ma a 
complains of moral evil ; Mr. Pope checks and inform^ 
him thus : The evil, says he, you complain of, tends to 
universal good ; for as clouds, and rain, and tempest, are 
necessary to preserve health and plenty in this sublunary 
world, so the evils that spring from disordfer'd passioni^ 
are necessary. — ^Towhat? Not to Mans happiness h^x^ 

* Cooimentaire, p. 79. f Examen de r£ssai| &c. 
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but to the perfectioM of the universe in general. So 
that, 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Hcaven*s desigo^ 
Why then a Borgia* or a Catiline? 

On which the Examiner thus descants, — " These lined 
have no sense but on the system of Leibnitz^ which 
confounds morals with physics ; and. in which, all that 
we call pleasures, grief, contentment, inquietude, wis* 
" dom, virtue, truth, error, vices, crimes, abominadoDs^ 
are the inevitable consequence of a fatal chain of 
" things as ancient as the world. But this is it which 
" renders the system so horrible, that all honest men 
must shudder at it. It is, indeed, sufficient to humble 
human nature, to reflect that this was invented by a 
" man, and that other men have adopted it* " This is, 
indeed, very tragical ; but we have shewn above, that it 
hath its sense on the Platonic^ not the Leibmtzian system; 
and besides, that the context confines us to that sense. 

What hatli misled the Examiner is his supposing the 
comparison to be between the effects of two things in 
this sublunary world ; when not only the elegancy , but 
the justness of consists in its being between the effects 
of a thing in the universe at large, and the familiar and 
known effects of one in this sublunary world. For the 
position inforced in these lines is this, that partial evil 
tends to the good of the whole: 

Respecting Mail, whatever wrong we call, 
May, must be right, as relative to all. 1. 51. 

How does the Poet inforce it? Why, if you will believd 
the Examiner, by illustrating the effects of partial moral 
evil in a particular system, by tliat of partial natural 
evil in the same sysleu), and so leaves his position in the 
lurch ; but we must never believe the great Poet reasons 
like the Logician. The way to prove his point he knew 
was to illustrato the effect of partial moral evil in the 
universe, by partial naturnl evil iu a particular system. 
Whether partial moral evil tend to tlie good of the uni- 
verse, being a queslion^ which by reason of our ignorance 
of many parts of that universe, wc cannot decide, but 
* Exatneti de TEBBali &Ct 

from 
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from known effects ; the rules of argument require tliat 
it be proved' by analogy^ i. e, setting it by, and comparing 
it with a thing certain ; and it is a thing certain, that 
partial natural evil tends to the good of our^ particular 
system. This is his argument: And thus, we see, it 
stands* clear of Mr. De Crousazs objection, and of 
Jjcibnitz's fatalism. 

After having inforced this analogical position, the Poet 
then indeed, in order to strengthen and support it, em- 
ploys the same instance of i^atural evil, to shew that, 
even here to Man, as well as to the wholes moral evil is 
productive of good, by the gracious disposition of Pro- 
vidence, who turns it deviously from its natural tendency. 

Mr. Pope then adds. 

From pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs; 
Account for moral, as for natVal things : 
Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit? 
In both, to reason right, is to submit. 1. 153, seq. 

Our Commentator asks — " Why, then, does Mr. Popc^ 
*^ pretend to reason upon the matter, and rear his head 
so high, and decide so dogmatically, upon the most 
important of all subjects * ? " This is indeed pleasant. 
Suppose Mr. De Crousaz should undertake to shew the 
folly of pretending to penetrate into the mysteries of 
revealed religion^ as here Mr. Fope has done of natural^ 
must he not employ the succours of reason ? And could 
he conclude his reasonings with greater truth and mo- 
desty, than in the words of Mr. Pope ?—To reason rights 
is to submit, — But he goes on, If you will believe 
him [Mr. Pope] the sovereign perfections of the 
Eternal Being have inevitably determined him to create 
" this Universe, because the idea of it was the most 
perfect of all those which represented many -possible 
" worlds. Notwithstanding, there is nothing perfect ia 
this part, which is assigned for our habitation : it 
swarms with imperfections ; it is God who is the cause 
of them, and it was not in his power to contrive matteri^ 
otherwise. The Poet had not the caution to recur to 
Man's abuse of his own free-will, the true source o^ 
all our miseries, and which are agreeable to that state 
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" of disorder in which men live by their owii fault 
I will venture to say, every part of this reflection is false 
and calumnious. The first part of it, that the Eternal 
Beings according to Mr PopCy was inevitably determined, • 
and that he had not power to contrive matters otherwise^ 
I have already shewn to be so. It is still a more un- 
pardonable calumny to say that Mn Pope has thrown the 
cause of nrn^al evil upon God, and fiad not the caution 
to recur to Mans abuse of his oivn free-will: For Mn 
De Croiisaz could not but see that the Poet had, in so 
many words, thrown the cause entirely upon that abusCy 
where, speaking of natural and moral Evil, he says, 

What makes all physical and mofal 111 ! 

There deviates Nature, and here wanders Will, 

God sends not III. Ep. iv. L 109, Sg seq^ 

When he had said this, and acJquitted the Suprenie 
Cause, he tlien informs us what is God's agency, aftef 
natural and moral evil had been thus produced by the 
deviation of nature, and depravity of will; namely, that 
he hath so contrived, in his infinite wisdom and goodness, 
that good shall arise from this evil* 

-If rightly understood, 

Or partial ill is universal good. 

Or Chance admits, or Nature lets it fall. 

Short and but rare, till IMan improv'd it all. 

1. ill, 8s seq. 

And speaking in another place of God's Providencje, 
he says. 

That counterworks each folly and caprice. 
That disappoints th' effects of ev'ry vice. 

Ep. ii, 1. 229. 

What is this but bringing good out of evil ? And how 
distant is that from being the cause of evil ? 

After this, a philosopher should never think of writing = ' 
more till he had rectified what he had already wrote so 
much amiss. 

The next passage the Examiner attacks is the fol- 
lowing: 
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Ifettef for us, perhaps, it might appear, 

Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 

That never air or ocean felt the wind ; 

That never passion discDmpos'd the mind : 

But all subsi&ts by elemental strifej 

Aiid passhns are the elements of life. 1. 157, 8g seqi 

Here the Exfiminer upbraids Ml'. Pope fot degrading 
himself so far as to write to the gross prejudices of the 
people. " In the corporeal nature (says he) there is ho 
" piece df matter that is perfectly simple ; all are com- 
posied of small particles, called elementary ; from 
their hiixtui^e, proceeds a fermentation, sometimes 
weak and sometimes strong, which still farther attenu- 
ates these particles : and thus agitated arid divided, 
" they serve for the nourishment and growth of birganic 
" bodies ; to this growth it is we give the name of life. 
" But what have the passions in common with thesle 
" patlticles? t)o their mixture and fermentation serve 
" for the nourishment of that substance which thinks, 
" and do they constitute the life of that substance*?'* 
Thus Mr. De Crousaz^ who, as, a little before, he cDuld 
tiot see the nature of the cbmparisoh, sd here, by a 
more deplomble blindness, could not see that there was 
any comparison at all. " You, says Mr* Pope^ perhaps 
" may think it would be better, that neither air nor oeeail 
was vexed with tempests, nor that the mind was ever 
" discomposed by passion; but consider, that as in thfe 
" one case our mateiial system is supported by the 
strife of its elementaiy particles, so in the intellectual, 
the pAsisions of the mind are, as it were, the elements 
of human life^ i. e. actions.*' All here is dear, solid, 
and well-reasoned, and hath been considered above. 
What must we say then to owv^Examiners wild talk of 
the mixture and fermentation of elementary particles of 
matter for the murishment qf that substance that 
thinks f dn4 of its constituting the life of that substance? 
i call it the Examiner s, for, you see, it is not Mr. Popes; 
^nd Mr. Crousaz ought to be charged with it, because it 
toay be questioned whether it v^as a simple blunder, he 
Urging it iSo invulioiisly as to insinuate that Mr* Pope 
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ifiight probably hold the materiality of the soul VLow^ 
ever, if it was a mistake, it was a pleasant one, and arose 
from the ambiguity of the word life^ which in English^ as 
}a vie in French, signifies both existence and human 
dctlonj and is always to have it& sense determined by th6 
context. 

Mr. Pope say^, speaking of the brute creation. 

Nature to these, without profusion, kind, 

The proper orgairs, proper powers assigned. 1. 1 71. 

Mr. Crousaz observes, that " in this verse, by the term 
" Nature, we must necessarily understand the Author of 
Nature; it is a figure much in use. Spinoza has 
employed all his metaphysics to confound tliese twa 
" significations Therefore, I suppose, Mr. Pope must 
not employ the word at all, though it be to vindicate it 
from tliat abuse, by distinguishing its different $igDifi- 
cations. But this we are to consider as a touch of our 
logician's art. It is what they call argumentum ad 
invidiam. 

The Poet, , 

Far as Creation's ample range extends, 
The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends t 
Mark how it mounts to Mans imperial race, 
From tlie green myriads in the peopled grass. . 

Ep. i.-h 199, Sgseq. 

On this the Commentator^ " That place of honour^ 
" which the Poet has refused to Man ift another part of 
^* his Epistle, he gives . him . here,^ because it serves to 
" embeliish and perfect tlie gradation. At, every step 
Mr. Pope forgets one of those ])riDcipal and most 
essential rulf s, which Mr. Dcs Cartes lays down in his 
" method] that is, exactly to review what one asserts, so 
that no part be found to be gratis dictum, nor tlie ' 
whole repugnant to itself f^" This we are to under- 
stand, as said, J»aAfx7i)c5?. But I shall beg leave io 
observe, tliat our logician • here gives his lessons very 
impertinently. For, that Mr. Pope, in calling the i^ace 
ej Man imperial, hath bestowed no title on him in this 
'place, which he had denied him elsewhere. He, with 
♦ Commentaire, p. 99. f Ibid. p. loS. 

^eat 
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great piety and prudence, supposes what the Scripttire 
tells us ta be true, that Man was created lord of this 
inferior world ; he supposes it, I say, in these lines of 
this very Epistle: 

Without this just gradation could they be 
Subjected these to those, and all to thee? 
The powers of all subdued by thee atone, 
Is not thy reason all those powers in one ? 

1. 221, 8s seq. 

He eapressly asserts it in the third Epistle : 

Heaven s attribute was universal care, 

AnAMans prerogative torule^ but spare. 1. i6o. 

And this, in the very place where he gives the description 
of man in paradise. 

What misled our Critic so far as to imagine Mr. Pope 
had here contradicted himself weis, I suppose, such 
passages' as tliese : ' 

Ask for what end tlie heavenly bodies' shine, Sgc. 

And again : 

Has God, thou fool ! work'd solely for thy good, ^c. 

But in truth this is so far from a contradiction to what 
M^as said before of Man's prerogative^ that it is a con- 
firmation of it,' and of what the Scripture tells us con- 
cerning it. And because this matter has been mistaken, 
to the discredit of the Poets religious sentiments, by 
-readers, whom the conduct of certain licentious writers, 
treating this Subject in an abusive way, hath rendered 
jealous and mistrustful, I shall endeavour to explain it. 
Scripture says, that Man was made lord of all. But 
this lord, become, at length, intoxicated with pride, the 
common effect of sovereignty, erected himself, like par- 
ticular monarchs,^ itito a tyrant. And as tyranny con- 
sists in supposing all made for the use of o?ie ; he took 
those freedoms with all, that are consequent on such a 
principle. He soon began to consider the whole animal 
creation as his slaves, rather than his subjects; as being 
created for no use of their awn, but for his anly ; and 
therefore used thein with the utmost barbarity : and not 
%Q content; to ad(J insult to his cruelty, he endeavoured 

Z2 
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to philosophise himself into an opinion, that animah 
nere mere machintSj insensible of pain or [Measure. 
And thus, as Mr. Pope says, Man affected to be the wif^ 
as well as tyrant of the zrho/e*. Our Comncntator can 
tell us what deep philosopher it was tliat invented this 
witty system, and by the assistance of what method so 
wonderful a discovery was brought to ^ght It became 
then one w ho adhered to the Scripture actount of Mans 
dominion^ to reprove tliis abuse of it, and to shew tliat. 

Heaven's attribute was universal carc^ 
And Mans prerogative to rulcy but spare. 

The poetical Translator f has turned the words, to Maiii 
imperial racCy by 

Jusqu'ii THomme, ce chef, ce roy de T untcers ! 
Even to Mauy this head^ this king of the universe. 

A^hich is so sad a blunder, that it contradicts Mr. Popen 
whole system. Who, although he allows Man to be- 
king of this inf(srior world, is far from thinking him kir^ 
of the universe. If the system itself could not teach 
him this, yet mcthinks the following lines of this verjf 
Epistle might : 

So Man, who here seems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown. 1. 57. 

If the Translator imagined Mr. Pope was here speaking 
. ii^onicallii, where he talks of Alans imperial race, arid so 

would heighten the ridicule *by re roy de Vunivers, the 
. mistake is still worse; thefgrceof the argument depend- 
' ing lipon its being said seriously. For tlie Poet is 

speaking^f a scale, from the highest to the lowest, in 

the mundane system. 

But now we come to the famous passage which is to 

fix the charge : 

AH are hut parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in th' etheiial frame, 

• Grant that the powerful still the weak contronl, 

Be Man the xdt and iyrant of the whole. Ep. iii. 54^ 
f M. L'Abbe du Jlesnel. 

Warms 
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M^arins in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
A» full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 
As i'uU, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns: 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Ep i. 1. 259, 4' seq, 

' On which our Examiner^ blind to the light of reason, as 
>vell as deaf to the charms of harmony — A Splnozist 
(says he) would express himself in this manner I be- 
lieve, he would, and so would St. Paul too, writing on 
the same subject, namely, the omnipresence of God in 
his proyidc'nce, and in his i^ubstance. In him we live 
andmov{^jGna have our being ^ ; /. e. we dse parts of iiwriy 
Jus offsprings as the Greek poet a Pantheist, quoted by 
the apostle, observes : and the reason is, because a re- 
ligious thcist^ and an impious Pantheist^ both profess to 
believe the omnipresence of God. Kut would Spinoza, 
as Mr. Pope does, call God the great directing 7nind of 
all, who hath intentionally created a perfect universe [J: ? 
Or would Mr. Pope, like Spinoza, say there i^ but one 
. universal substance in the universe, and that blind too.^ 
We kuovc Spinoza would not say the fir^tj and we ought 
not to think Mr. Pope would say the latter, because he 
, says the direct contrary throughout the Poem, ]SiQW it 
is this latter only that is Spinozism, 

But this sublime description of the Godbe^^d contain^ 
not only thp divinity of St. Paul; but, if that will not 
satisfy, the philosophy likewise gf Sir Isaac Nezcton, 
, The Poet says, ' ^ 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God (he soi{l, 

♦ Examen de TEjisai, 

t For in him we live and wprr, and have our being ; as ceHain also of 
yjur own Poets have said: For ueare also his ojfsprin^^ Acts xvii. 28* 
X For that is tb.e meaning of 

All Nature is but art, unknown to tliee; 
^11 chcii^c^. dire<;tiun whit;.h thuq const not 

f:3 '^^'^ 
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The Philosopher, " Dcus omnipraesens est, non per 
" virtutem solam, sed etiam per substantial : nam 
virtus sine substantia subsistere non potest*.'* 

Mr. PqpCj 

That, changed through all, and yet in all thesame^ 
Great in the earth as in th' etherlal frame, 
JVarrns in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Gloats in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all lite, extends through all eMenty 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 

Sir Isaac Newton — " In ipso continentur et moventur 
universa, sed absque mutua passione. Deus nihil pa- 
" tilur ex corporum motibus ; ilia nullam sentiunt resis* 
teniiam ex omni-praesentia Dei—Corpore omni et 
figura corporea destituiturf. — Omnia regit et omnid 
" cognoscit. — Cum unaquaeque spatii particula sit semper, 
" et unumquodque durationis indivisibile momentum, 
" ubique, certe rerum omnium fabricator ac dominusi 
non erit nunquam, nusquam 

Mr. Pope, 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
.As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns : 
: To him no high, no low, uo great, no small; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Sir Isaac Netrton — " Annon ex pheenomenis constat 
" esse entem incorporeum, viventem, intelligentem, om« 

niprjEsentem, qui in spatio infinito, tanquam sensorio 
" suo^ ? es ipkis intime cernat, penitusque perspiciat, 

totasque intra se prascns prcesaites coniplcctatur^'' 

But now admitting, for argument's sake, that there was 
an ambiguity }n these expi-e^ions, so great, as that a 
Spinozi^t njighi en^ploy them to express his own particular 
ppuciples ; and sucii a thing might well be, without any 

• Ncwtoni ?fincipia SchpL gener. sub fineou 

. i Id. ib. X l<i* % Optica QiUBst So. 

reflection 
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ceflccticm on the Poefs religion, or exactness as a writcr^j 
ibefause it is none on the apostle\ who actually did thai 
which Mr. PopeM not only falsely, but, as we see from 
this instance, foolishly accused of doing, and because 
the SpinozisiSj in oj'der to hide the impiety of their prin- 
ciple, are used to express the omnipresQice oi God in 
terms that any religious theist might employ ; in this 
case, 1 say, how are %ve to judge of the Poet's meaning? 
Surely by the whole tenor of his argument. Now^ take 
the words in the sense of tlie SpU2ozisis^ and he i^ made^ 
in the conclusion of his Epistle, to overthrow all he has 
been advancing throughout the body of it : for Spinozkm 
is the destruction of an universe, where every thing tends, 
by a foreseen contrivance in all its parts, to the perfection 
of the uholc. But allow him to employ the passage in 
the sense of St. Prm/, that zee and all creatures live and 
movCy and have our being in God, and tlien it will be 
seen to be the most logical support of all th it had pre* 
ceded. For the Poet having, as we say, laboured through 
his Epistle, to prove that every thing in the universe 
tends, by a foreseen contrivance, and a present direction 
of all its parts, to the perfection of the xrhole; it might 
be objected that such a disposition of things implying 
God a painful, operose, and inconceivable extent of 
providence, it could not be supposed that such care 
extended to all, but was confined the more noble 
parts of the Creation. This gi'oss ^:onception of the 
Jirst cause, the Poet exposes, by shewing that God ia 
.equally and intimately present to every particle of mat- 
ter, to eyery sort of substance, and in every insl^nt of 
being- 

And how truly, may be s^en by the Inqtdry nito^ the 
Nature of the kmnan Soul, w rote expressly against Spi-^ 
mzjsm, where the excellent author has shewn the necos* 
sity of the iminediate influence of God, in every moment 
of time, tQ keep inatter ii'om fajling back into its primitive 
nothing. 

The Examiner goes on : Mr. Pope hath reason t(> 
" call this wliole, a stupendous whole ; nothing beir>g 
more paradoxical a»d incredible, if we take his de* 

scriptioft ii^^rally 1 ^^ ill add, nor nothing more so 
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thap St. PauVs, in hhn we live and move, and have our 
being, if taken literally, I have met with one who topic 
it so, and from thence concluded, with great rettch 
wit, that SPACE was God^ \ 
Biit Mr. Pope having said of God, that he, 

^Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part^ 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart :^ 

the Commentator remarks, that " one should make 

criminal abujBe of these pompous expressions, if onc^ 
" launched out, with Spinoza, to confound the substancq 
"of God with our own; and to imagine that thq 
*^ substance of . what we call creatine^, is the same with 
" that Being s, to wliich we give the name of Creator*!^ 
Spinoza is still the burthen of the spng. To cut this 
matter short, we shall therefore give Mr. Pope% owr^ 
plain words and sentiments, in a line qf this very Essay, 
that overturn all Spinozism from its very foundations • 
where, speaking of what common se?ise taught mankind, 
Tbefore Jake sense had depraved the understanding, he 
jsays, ' 

The woFUfER from the work distinct was 
And simple reason never sought but one. [known, 

Ep. iii. 1. 239.. ' 

But the Commentator is, at every turn, crying out^ 
j4 follmer of Spipoza would express himself just so. 
I believe he might; and sure Mr. Crousaz could not bcj 
ignorant of the reason. Itlieing so well known that that 
unhappy man, the better to disguise his atheism, covered 
it with such expressions as kept it long concealed eveu 
from those friends and acquaintance witli whom he most 
intiujately corresponded. Hence it must necessarily hap- 
pen, that every the best intentioned, most religious writer 
will employ niaiiy phrases, that a Spinozist would use, iq 
the explanation of his impiety. 

To persist, therefore, from henceforth, in this accu- 
sation, will deserve a name, which it is not my business 
to bestow. 

Mr. Pope concludes thus : 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name ; 

pur proper |)liss depends on what we blame, 
* Commentaire, 

Know 
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Kiiow thy own point: this kind, this due degree 

Gf blindness, weakness, heaven bestows on thee. 

Submit. — in this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 1. 273, S^^seq. 

" The heart gives itself up (says Mr. De Crousaz) to 
the magnificence of these words. — But I ask Mr. Pope^ 
with regard to such consolatory ideas, whether he was 
not beholden, in some measure, to religion for them*?" 
This is in (he true spirit of modern controversy. — Our 
logician had taken it into his head, that the Poet had no / 
religion ; though he does not pretend his proofs rise 
higher than to a legitimate suspicion ; and finding here 
a passage that spoke plainly to the contrary, instead of 
retracting that rash uncharitable opinion, he would turn 
this very evidence of his own mistake into a new proof 
for the support of it; and so insinuate, you see, that 
Mr. Pope had here contradicted himself. He then 
preaches, for two pages together, on the passage, and 
ends in these words : " From all this 1 conclude, that 
the versed in question are altogether edifying in the 
" mouth of an honest man, but that they give scandal 
f and* appear profane in the mouth of an ill onet.** 
How exajCtly can Roni^ and Gpieva jump on occasion ! 
So the coqclave adjudged, that tliosc propositions, whicji 
in the mouth of St. Austin were altogether edifying, be- 
came scanclalou? and profane in the mouth of JanmiiusJ 
But the Examiner pursues the Poet to the very end, 
and cavils even at those lines, which nnght have set hiia 
fight in his niistakes about the sense of all tfip rest. 

All Nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmoqy not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good j 

And, spite of pride, in eping Reason's spite, 

One tmth is clear, JVhatcver is, is right. 

V See (says our f^samincr^ Mr..Pope^3 general conclusion, 
all that is, i^ right. So that at tlie sight pf Charles 
1^ the ^irst losing liis head on the scaffold, Mr. Pope 

f Commeotiiira, p. 124, 125. | lb. p. 127. 
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must have said, this is right ; at the sight too of liiV 
" judges condemning him, he must ' have said, this is 

right ; at the sight of some of these judges, taken 
" and condemned for the action whicli he had owned to 

be right, he must have cried out, this is doubly right*."* 

How unaccountable is this perverseness ! Mr. Popi^ 
m this very Epistle^ has himself explained fVhatevejt 
«i is rights 

Respecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, must be Tight, as relative to ally 

— So Man, who here seems principal alone,* 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 

Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal ; 

*Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 1. 5 1, seq* 

But it is amazing that the absurdities arising firom tho 
sense in which the Examiner takes Mr. Pope's grand 
principle, Whatever is, is rights could not sliew him his 
laistake : for could any one in his senses employ a pro* 
position in a meaning from whence such evident absur- 
dities immediately arise? I had observed, that this 
conclusion of Mr. Pope\ that xvhatever is^ is rights ii 
a consequence of his principle^ that par'tiat evil tends tQ 
wiiversal good. This shews us the only sense in which 
the proposition can be understood, namely, tlia^ 
WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT, WITH REGARD 
TO THE DISPOSITION OF GOD, AND TO 
ITS ULTIMATE TENDENCY. Now is this any 
encouragement to vice? Or does it take off from the 
crime of him who commits it, that God pfovidentiaily 
produces good out of evil? Had Mr. Pope abruptly said 
in liis conclusion, the result of all is, that rehatever iy, 
is right y Mr. Dc Crcusaz had even tlien been inexcus- 
able for putting so absurd a sen$e upon tl^e words, when 
he might have seen that it was a conclusion from the 
general principle above-mentioned; and therefore must 
necessarily have another meaning. But what must we 
think of him? when the Poet, to prevent mistakes, had 
delivered in this very place, . the principle itselt^ together 
with this conclusion as the consequence of it ; 

♦ Examen de TEsw^}. ... 
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All discord, harmony not understood ; 

partial evily universal good ; 
And spite of pride, in en ing reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is^ is right. 

I cannot see liow he could have told his reader plainer^ 
that this conclusion w^s the consaquenee of that prin- 
ciple^ unless he had wrote THEREFORE, in great 
church letters. , 

Thus have I gone through what I found material 'ux 
Mr. De Crousaz^ Examen and Commentary on the Jirs( 
Epistle : I will only observe, that he has, in several 
places, charged Mr. Poj>e with pretended absurdities and 
impieties, for which his free Translator is only answer- 
able. But as he professes not to understand English^ 
those things might have been passed over, had he not 
had, at the same time, a very exact and excellent trans- 
lation in pirose f , by which he might have discovered the 
mistakes of the other. Notwithstanding that, he has 
chosen to follow a version abounduig in absurdities j 
because it gave him frequent opportunity to calumniate. 
On this account therefore, it may not be amiss to give an 
instance or t^vo of these confederate misrepresentations, 
as a specimen of tliis part of the performance, likewise. 

The Translator says, 

II ne desire point cette celeste flame, 

C^i des purs seraphins devore, et nourrit Tame J. 

That is, the savage does not desire that heavenly jlam^ 
tt'hicky at the same time that it devours the souls oj pura 
^eraphims, nourishes them. Mr. De Crousaz remarks : 

Mr. P^^&e^ by exalting the fire of his poetry by an 
" antithesis, throws, occasionally, his ridicule on those 

heavenly spirits. The Indian, says the Poet, contents 
J* himself without any thing of that flame, which devours 
^ at the same time that^ it nourishes." But Mr. Pope is 
altogether free from this imputation ; nothing can be 
more grave or sober than Im English on this occasion: 

To be, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angels wing or seraph's fire. 1. 105. 

• Mr. Resnd. + By Mr. Dc Silhouette. 

{ Commeotaire, p. 77, 
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But neither, I dare say, did the Translator mean any 
thing of ridicule in his dccore 8s' iimrrit fame. It is 
Ihe sober solid jargon of the schools; and Mr. VAbU 
no doul>t had frequently heard it from the benches of the 
ihr bonne. Indeed had a writer like Mr. Pope used such 
an expression, one might have su3pected that he not 
60 serious as he should be. 

The Poet, speaking of God's omnipresence, says, 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns. 1, 269, 
Which Mr. VAbb6 has thus translated, 

Dans un homme ignore sous une humble chaumiei:e, 
Que dans le seraphin, rayonnaht de lumiere *. 

That is, as well in the igjiorant man^ who inhabits an 
Jiumble cottage, as in the seraphim encompassed with rays 
of light. Oux Frenchman here, in good earnest, thought, 
that a tile man that mourned could be none but some 
poor inhabitant of a country cottage. Which has be- 
trayed Mr. De Crousaz into this iniportant remark; 
y For all that, we sometimes find in persons of the lo.wes| 
" rank, a fund of probity and resignation, that preserves 
V them from contempt ; their minds are indeed but nar- 
row, yet fitted to their station," &^c. But Mr. Pop^ 
had no such cliildish idea in his head. He was opposing 
here the human species to the angelic^ and so spoke of 
that, when compared to this, as vile and disconsolate. 
The forpe ^ad beauty of the reflection depend on this 
sense, and, what is moie, the propriety of it; and it ig 
amazing that neither the Translator uor the Critic could 
see ii. There are many mistakes of tliis nature, both of 
ijne and the other, throughout the Translation and the 
Comm^ntarj/, vfhich perhaps we may have pccasjpn tQ 
^ke notice of as we proceed. 

In a word, if it were of such Men as our Comnjen- 
tator that Mr. Pope speaks, when he expresses his foi^? 
tempt for mpdern philosophers, he njight weirsay^ . 
Yes, I despise the Man to books confin'd, ,r . 
Who from his study rails at human kjnd, • • : 
Though what he learns he speak.^, and may advance 
^ome general maxims, or be righ| by.ch^nce, 
f Commentaire, p, 1 20, 
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LETTER IL 

• HARD hath been the fate of our great Countrymaiiji 
to fall into the hands of such a Critic and Trans^ 
lator. We have already seen how Mr. De Crousaz hath 
discharged himself. I now turn to M. I'Abbi du Resnel^ 
whose sufficiency at least equals tlie malice and calumny 
of the other ; and is attended with just the same issue. 

I have shewn, in my first letter, that this noble pro-^ 
duction of human wdt and reason is as singular for its 
philosophical emctness of imthod, as for its poetical 
sublimity of style. 

Yetliear how our Translator descants upon the matter: 
" The only reason for %vhich this Poem can be properly 
" termed an Essay ^ is, that the Author has not formed 
his plan with all the regularity of method which it 
might have admitted." — And again — " I w ould noj 
" willingly have made use, in my version, of any other 
liberties than such as the Author himself must have 
" taken, had he attempted a French translation of hi^ 
" own Work ; but I was by the unanimous cp'nion of all 
*^ those whom I have consulted on this occasion, and, 
amongst these, of several E}?oiishme?i, completely 
skilled in both languages, obliged to follow a diffeixnt 
method. The French are not satisfied with sejitiments 
however beautiful, unless they are methodically dis^ 
posed; method bei?ig the characteristic that distin- 
guishes our performances from those of our neighbours^ 
" and almost the only excellence \vhich they agree to 
" allow us. That Mr, Pope did not think himself con- 
fined to a regular plan^ I have already observed. I 
have therefore, by a necessary compliance with our 
taste, divided it into fve cantos But the Reader 
will see presently, that our Translator w^as so far from 
being able to judge of Mr. Popes method, that he did not 
even understand either his subject or his sense^ on which 
all method is to be regulated. 

For I now come to the Poet s second Epistle. He had 

^ Soe the English Translation of his Preface. 

shev a, 
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shewn, in the firsts that the ways of God are too high 
for our comprehension; whence he rightly concludes, 
that 

The proper study of Mafikind is Man^ 

Tliis conclusion^ from the reasoning of the Jirst Epistle^ 
he methodically makes the subject of his introduction to 
the second; which treats of Mans nature. But here 
immediately the accusers of Providence would be apt to 
object, and say, ^' Admit that we had run into an ex- 
treme, while we pretended to censure or penetrate the 
designs of Providence, a matter indeed too high for 
" us ; yet have you gone as. far into the opposite, while 
you only send us to the knowledge of ourselves. You 
" must mock us w hen you talk of tliis as a ^-tuxly ; foe 
*^ sure we are intimately acquamted with ourselvea* 
The proper conclusion therefore from your demon- 
sti-ation of our inability to comprehend the ways of 
^ God, is, that we should turn ourselves to the study of 
the frame of Nature.'* Thus, I say, would they be 
apt to object ; for there are no sort of men more elate 
with pride than these freethinkers ; the effects of which 
the Poet hath so well exposed in his Jirst Epistle, espe^ 
cially that kind of pride, which consists in a boasted 
knowledge of their own nature. Hence we see the 
general- argument of the late books against religion turns 
on a supposed inconsistency between revelation, ahd 
what they presume to call the eternal dictates of human 
nature. The Poet, therefore, to convmce them that 
this study is less easy than they imagine, replies [from 
1. 2 to 19] to the first part of the objection, by de- 
scribing the dark and feeble state . of the human under" 
4tandingy with regard to the kriowledge of ourselves : and 
farther, to strengthen this argument, he shews, in answex 
to the second part of the objection [from 1. 18 to 31] 
that tne highest advances in natural knowledge may be 
easily acquired, and yet we all the while continue very 
ignorant of ourselves. For that neither the clearest 
science, which results from the iVea^/'twi^w philosophy, 
3Dor the most sublime^ which is taught by the PlatoniCy 
will at all assist us in this self-studf; nay, what is more, 
U^t religion itself, when ^oymfanotioal and mthusiasticy 
11 will 
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ifvill be equally useless: though pure and sober religioa 
■will best instruct us in Man's nature, that knowledge 
-being essential to religion, whose mbject \% Man, con- 
sidered in all his relations, and consequently whose object 
is God. 

To give this second argument its full force, he illus- 
trates it [from 1. 30 to 43] by the noblest example that 
evarwas in science, the incomparable Newton, whom 
"he makes so superior to humanity^ as to represent the 
angelic beings in doubt, when they observed him of late 
unfold all the law of Nature, whether he was not to be 
reckoned in their number ; just as men, when they see the 
. surprising marks of reason in an ape^ are almost tempted 
.totiiinkhim of their own species. Yet this, wondrom 
creature^ who saw so far into the works of Nature^ coykl 
go no farther in human knowledge, than the generality 
of his kind. For which the Poet assigns this very just 
and adequate cause : in all other sciences, the under- 
standing is unchecked and uncontrolled by any oppo- 
site principle ; but in the science of Man^ the passions 
'overturn, as fast as reason can build up. 

Alas, what wonder ! Man's superior part 
X^ncheck'd may rise, and climb fronl art to art; 
But w^hen his own great work is but begun. 
What reason weaves, by passion is undone. 

This is a brief account of the Poet's fine reasoning in 
His Introduction. 1 he whole of which his poetical Trans- 
lator has so miserably mistaken, that, of one of the most 
strong and best connected arguments, he has rendered it 
the most obscure and inconsistent, w hich even the officious 
Commentator could scarce make worse by his important 
and canldid remarks. — Thus beautifully does Mr. Pope 
describe Mans weakness and bhndness, with regard to 
his own nature : . 

— Plac'd on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great ; . ^ 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 

With too much weakness for the Stoic s pride, 

He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast ; 
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In doiibt, his mind, Or body to prefer, 
Born but to die, and reasonii>g but to err. 

And as he hath given this description of Man, for tK^ 
T^ry contrary purpose to which sceptics are wont to 
employ such kind of paintings, namely, not to deter men 
from the ^earch^ but td excite them to the discwery of 
truth; he hath, with great judgment, represented mebi 
doubting arid wavering betweeii the right and wrong 
object; from which 5tate there aire great hopes he may te 
relieved by a careful and circumspect tise of reason. On 
tlie contrary, had he supposed Man so blind as to be 
busied in chusing, or doubtful in his choice, between two 
objects equally zorong, the case had appeared desperate { 
and all study of Man had been effectually discouraged. 
Mtxt his Translator not seeing into the force and beduty 
of this conduct, hath run into the very absurdity I have 
here shewn Mr, Pope hath so artfully avoided* 

The Poet says, 

Man hangs between ; in dohbt to act, or REsiu 

Now he tells us 'tis Mans duty to ^c^, not to resty as tbd 
Stoics thought ; and to their principle this latter word 
alludes, he having just before mentioned that ^ec/*, whosi 
virtue, as he says, is 

— fix'd as in a frost J 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast : 
But strength of mind is exercisk, not resh 

I 92, St^i 
But the Translator is not for mincing ttiatt^rS; 

Seroit-il en naissant au travail coidamiiiP 
Aux douceurs da repos scroit-il destine ! 

According to him, Man doubts whether he be con* 
demned to a slavish toil and labour j or destined to the 
luxury of repose ; neither of which is the conditi(»l 
whereto Providence designed him. This therefore con^ 
tradicts the Poet s whole purpose, which is to recommend 
tfie study of Man, on a supposition that it will enable 
him to determine rightly in his doubts between the true 
and false object, 'fis on this account he sayd, 

' * With too much weakness for tke Stoic*^ pride. 
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Alike in ignorance, his reason such. 
Whether he thinks too little^ or too much ; 
IChaos of thought and passion, all confus'd, 
Still by himself* abused, or disables d. 

i. e. the proper sphere of his reason is so narrow, and the 
exercise of it sd nice, that the too immoderate use of it 
is attended with the same ignorance that proceeds from 
the not using it at all. Yet, though in both these cases, 
he is abused by himstlf^ he has it still in his own power 
ta disabuse himself, in • making his passions subservient 
to the means, and regulating his reason by the end of life. 
Mr. De Crousaz himself had some glimmering of the 
absurdity of those two lines of the Translator: and 
because he shall not say, I allow him to have said no*^ 
thing reasonable throughout his whole Commentary^ I 
will here transcribe his very words : " Ce qui fait encore, 

que les antitheses frappent au lieu d 'instruire, c'est 
" qu'elles sont ouirees. L'homme iiait-il condamnk au, 
" travail? Doit-il se permettre la molesse et le repos? 
" Quel sujet de decouragement ou de trouble, si Tori 
" n'avoit de choix qu'entre deux partis si contraires? 
^VMais nous ne naissons ni destines a un repos oisif, ni 

condamn^s k un travail accablant et inhumain." p. 138. 

Again, Mr. Pope, 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beasts 

i. e. He doubts, as appears from the line immediately 
following this*, whether his soul be mortal or immortal; 
One of which is the truth, namely, its immortality, as the ' 
Poet himself teaches, when he speaks of the omnipre- 
sence of God : 

Bi-eathes in onr soul, infdrms our mortal part. 

1 Ep. 1. 267. 

The Translator, as we say, unconscious of the PoQt s 
purpose, rambles, as before : 

Tant6t de son esprit admirant Fexcellence, 
II pense qu il est Dieu, qu'il en a la puissance ; 
Et tant6t gemissant des besoins de son corps, 
li croit que de la brute, il n'a que les resorts. 

jHere his head (turned to a sceptical view) was running 
* In doubt his mind or body to prefer. 
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on the different extravagances of Plato in his divmifyr, 
and of Des Cartes in his philosophy. Sometimes,. Sftrys 
he, Man thinks himself a real goa, and sometimes agou> 
a mere machine ; things quite out of Mr. Pope\ thoughts 
in this place. 

* Again, the Poet, rn a beautiful allusion to the senti-^ 
ments and words of Scriptt/i^re^ breaks out into lius just 
and moral reflection upon Alans concfitbn here, 

Bom but to die, and reasoning but to err. 

The Translator turns tins fine and sober thought inta 
the most outrageous scepticism ; 

Ce n'est que pour mourir, qu'il est ne, qu'il respire,. 
Et tout sa raismi ntst presque quun delire : • 

and so makes his author directly contradict himself where 
be says of Man, that he hath 

—too much knowledge for the sceptic side* 

Strange \ that the Translator could not see his Au* 
tfaor's meaning was, that, as we are boin to die and yet 
enjoy some small portion of life ; so, though we reason 
to err^ yet we comprehend some few trutl^. Strang^ I 
that he could not see the difference between that weak 
state of reason, in which error mixe$ itself with all its 
true conclusions concerning Mans nature; and an 
abstract quality^ which we minly call reason^ but which^ 
he tells us, is indeed scarce any thing else but madnesM. 
One w6uld thiuk he paid little attention to the concluding^ 
words of this sublime description, where the Poet tells us^ 
Man was 

Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole Judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd : 
The glory, jest, ai>d riddle of the world. ^ 

Indeed he paid so much, as to contrive how he might 
pervert them to a sense consistdnt with his 

Et tout sa raison n est presque qu'un delire : 
Which he does in thes6 words : 

Tant6t feu, tantdt sage, il change a chaque instant. 
This is indeed making a madman of this sole Judge of 

truth, 
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truthj to all intents and purposes. But Mr. Pope says 
nothing of his changkig every moment from sage 
Jhol; be only says, that folly and wisdom are the insepa- 
rate partage of humanity : which is quite another thing. 

But mstakes, like misfortunes, seldom come single; 
and the reason is the same, in both caseSj because they 
iiiAuencis one another. For the Translator, having mis- 
taken both the mture and end of the description of the 
weakness of human^nature, imagined the Poet's second 
argument for the difficulty of the study of Man, which 
shews, that the clearest and sublimest science is np 
assistance to it, nor even religion itself, when grown 
fanatical and enthusiastic ; he imagined, I say, that this 
fine argument was an illustration only of the foregoing 
description, in which illustration, instances were given of 
the several extravagances in false science ; whereas the 
Poet's design was, just the contrary, to shew the prodi- 
gious vigour of the human mind, in studies which do not 
relate to itself ; and yet that all its force, together with 
those effects of it, avail little in this inquiry. 

But there was another cause of the Translators error ; 
he had mistaken, as we say, the Ppet s first argument for 
a description of the weakness of the human mind with 
regard, to all truth; whereas it is only such with regard 
to the kn&ivledge of Maiis nature. Tliis led him, as it 
V'ould seem, to conclude, tliat, if Mr. Pope were to be 
understood as speaking here in his second argument, of 
reial and great progress in science, it would contradict 
what had been said in the description ; and thereforCj^ 
out of tenderness to his author, he turns it all to imagi- 
nary hypotheses. 

Let us take tlie whole context. 

I. 

Go, wondrous creature ! mount where science guides^ 
Go measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 
Shew by what laws the wandVing planets stray, 
Correct old time, and teach the sun his way. 

U. 

Go soar, with Plato, to tli' empyreal sphere. 
To tlie first good^ first jperfect, and first fair ; 

r2 
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Or tread the mazy round his followers trody 
Aad quitting sense call imitating God. 
Go teadi Eternal Wisdom how to rule, 
. Then drop into thyself, and be a fool. 

Mr. Pope says, Go, wondrous creature ; and he rtevef 
speaks at random. The reason of his giving Man thitf 
epithet, is, because, though he be, as the Poet says, in 
another place*, little less than tfwg-e/ in his feculties of 
science, yet is he miserably blind in the knowledge of 
himself. But the Translator not apprehending the FoetV 
thought, imagined it was said ironically^ and so trans* 
lates it J 

Va, sublime mortel, fier de ton excellence, 
Ne crois rien d'in^ossible d ton intelligence. 

Mr. Pope — 

— Mount where science guides> 
Go measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 
Shew by what laws the wandVkig planets stray, 
CoiTect old time, and teach the sun his way. 

This is a description of the real advances in science^ 
such as the Newtonian. And the very introduction to 
it, — Mount where science guides, shews it to be so. 

But the Translator, carried away with the fancy of its 
being an illustration of the foregoing description, turns^ 
the whole to vain, Jalse, imaginary science, such as that 
of Des Cartes : 

Le compas k la main, mesure Vuniverse; 

Regie ^ ton grS le flux et le reflux des mers ; 

Fij:e le poida de I'air, et clnnmajide aux planetes ; 

Determine le cours de leurs maixhes secretes ; 

Soumets k ton calcuh robscurit6 des tems, 

Et de I'astre du jour conduis les movemens. 

Here, in order to add the greater ridicule to his false 
sense, he introduces the philosopher, with compass in 
handy measuring the Universe, mimicking the office of 
God in the act of creation, as he is represented by the 
ancients, who used to say, *0 ©109 ytuytflftZ Whereas 
Mr. P(?pes words are, 

. • Ep.i.L iW. - ^ • ^ - • 
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Go measure earth— 

Alluding to the noble and useful project of the modem 
snatbematicians to measure a degree at the equator and 
the polar circle, in order to determine the true figure of 
the earth, of great importance to astronomy and navi- 
gation. 

Regulate^ says he, according to your oivn willy thefiw 
md reflu^v of the sea ; and this, 2)^ Cartes presumed to 
do: but it was N&wton that stated the tides. It is the 
pretended philosopher that Jia:es the weight of the air; 
but the real philosopher that zaeigks air. It was Des 
Cartes that cmrmmided the planets^ and determined them 
to roll according to his awn good pleasure ; but it was 
Newton who 

Shavd by what Uws the wandering planets stray. 

Submit y says the Translator, the obscurity of time to 
ymir calculation. — The Poet says, 

Correct old time. 
He is here still speakhig of Nezvtofj, Correct old time 
alludes to that great man's Grecian Chronology ^ which he 
reformed on those two sublime conceptions, the difference 
between th^ reigns of kings ^ and the generations ofmen^ 
and the positions of the colures of the equinoa^ a^ul sol^ 
^ticesy at the time of the Argonautic expedition. 

And when the Translator comes to the third instance, 
which is that of false religion^ he introduceth it thus, 

Et joignant la folie k la temeriti. 
Which shews bow ill lie understood Mr. Pop^^s instances 
of the natural philosophy of Nexcton^ and the metaphy- 
sical philosophy of Flato. And yet all the justness, the 
force, and sublimity of the Poet's reasoning consist in 
^ right appreliensbn of theoit 

Mr. Fope — 

Go teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule, 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fooL 

These two lines have only contributed to keep the 
Translator in his error ; for he took the first of them to 
be ^ recapitulation of all that had been said from 1. 18. " 
Whereas both of them together, are a conclusion from it, 
to this effect : Go now, vain Man, elated with thy 

F 3 acc\u\x^vxv^xte 
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" acquirements in real science and inwginarjf intimacy 
" with God ; Go and run into all the extravagances I 
" have exploded in the first Epistle, xchere thou pre- 

tendest to teach Providence how to govern ; then drop 
" into the obscurities of thy own nature, and thereby 

manifest thy ignorance and folly/' 

Mr. Pope then confirms and illustrates this reasoning 
by one, of the greatest examples that ever was : 

Superior Beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal Man unfold all nature's law, 
Admir'd such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And shew'd a Newton, as we shew an ape. 

In these lines he speaks to ttiis effect — " But to make 
" you fully sensible of the difiiciilty of tliis study, I shall 
" instance in the great Nexvton himself ; whom when 
superior Beings, not long since, saw capable of unfold- 
ing thewhole law of Nature, they were in doubt whether 
the owner of such prodigious science should not be 
reckoned of their own order; just as men, when they 
" see tlie surprising marks of reason in an ape, are almost 
** tempted to rank him with their own kind. And yet 
this wondrous man could go no farther in the know- 
" ledge of his own nature, than the generality of his 
species." ^ 
Thus stands the ailment, in which the Poet has paid 
a higher compliment to the great Newton^ as well as a 
more ingenious, than was ever yet paid him by any of his 
most zealous followers : yet the Translator, now quite in 
the dark, by mistake upon mistake, imagined his design 
was to depreciate Newto?is knowledge, and to humble 
the pride of his followers : which hath made him play at 
cross purposes with his original : 

Des celestes esprits la vive intelh'f»ence 
Regard avec pitie noLre foible science ; 
Nervlofiy le grand Newton, que nos admirons tous. 
Est peut-etre pour eux, ce qu'un binge est pour nous. 
" The heavenly spirits, whose understanding is so far 
superior to ours, look down with pity on the weakness 
of huujan science ; Newton, the grejsit Newton^ whom 
we so much admire, is perhaps in no higher e»tee«i 
" with them^ than an ape is with us/' 

But 
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But h in not their pitj/y but their admratianj that is the 
subject in question: and it was for no slight cause they 
tidmired ; it was to see a mortal Man unfold the whole 
dazv of Nature: which, by the way, might have «hewn 
the Translator, that the Poet was speaking of real science 
in the foregoing paragraph. Nor was it Mr. Pope^s 
intention to bring any of the ape's qualities^ but its 
sagacity, into the cofnparison. But why the ape\ it may 
be said, rather than the sagacity of some more decent 
animal ; particularly the haff-reasoning elephant^ as the 
Poet calls It, which, as wdl on account of this its supe* 
riority, as for its having no ridiculous side, like the apCy 
on which it could be viewed, seems better to have de- 
served this hodour ? I reply, because as none but a shape 
resembling human, accompanied with great sagacity, 
could occasion the doubt of that animaF-s relation to 
Man, the ape only having that resemblance, no other 
animal was fitted for tlie comparison. And on this 
ground of relation the whole beauty of the thought 
depends; Newton^ and those superior Beings being 
equally immortal spirits, though of different orders. 
And here let me take notice of a new species of the 
subUinCy ^f which our Poet may be justly said to be the 
maker; so new that we have yet no name for it, though 
of a nature distinct from every other poetical excellence. 
The two great perfections of works of genius are wit and 
sublimity. Many writers have been witty j several have 
been s^ublime, and some few have eiten possessed both 
tliese qualities separately* But none that I know o^ 
besides our Poet, hath had the art to incorporate them. 
Of which he hath ^ven many CKamples, both in this 
£ssay, and in his other Poems. One of the noblest 
being the passage in question. This . seems to be the 
4ast effort of the imagination, to poetical perfection. 
And in this compounded excellence the wit receives a 
digfttty from the sublime, and the sublime 9i splendour 
from th6 wit; which, in their state of separate existerice, 
Jthey both wanted. 

To return, this mistake seems to have led both the 
Tran^a^ And Commentator into a much worse; into 
A strange imagination that Mr. Pope had here reflected 
4ipon Sir Isaac N^vt(m% moral character \ Nq\v\Oa. ^ic>fc 

y 4 
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Poet was as fer from doing, as the philosopher was from 
deserving: for, 

After Mr. Pope had shewn, by this illustrious instance, 
that a great genius might make prodigious advances in 
the knowledge of nature^ and at tlie slime time remain^ 
very ignorant of himself \ he gives a reason for it : — la 
all other sciences the understanding has no opposite prin- 
ciple to cloud and. bias it ; but in the knowledge of Man, 
the passions obscure as fast as reason can clear up. 

Could he, whose rxdes the rapid comet bind^ 
Describe, or fix, one riiovement of the mind ? 
Who saw those fires here rise, and there descend % 
Explain his own beginning, or his end ? 
Alas, what wonder 1 Man's superior part 
Uncheck'd may rise, and climb from art to art; 
But when his own great work is but begun, 
What reason weaves, by passion is undone. 

Here we see, at the fifth line, the Poet turns frpi^. 
Nefivton, and speaks of Man and his nature in general- 
But the Translator applies all that follows to that phi-' 
losopher: 

Toi qui jusques aux deux oses porter ta vue, 
Qui crois en concevoir et I'ordre et I'etendue, 
Toi qui veux dans leur cours, leur prcscrire la loi, 
S|f ais-tu regler ton coeur, S(f ais-tu regner sur toi ? 
Ton esprit qui sur tout vaiiiement se fatigue, 
Avide de sjavoir, ne connoit point de digue; 
De quoi par ses travaux s est-il rendu certain ? 
Peut-il te decouvrir ton principe et ta fin ? 

On which Xhc Commentator thus candidly remarks ;, 
" It is not to be disputed, but that whatever progress a 
great genius hath made in science, he deserves rather 
censure than applause, if he has spent that time in 
barren speculations, curious indeed, but of little use,' 
which he should have employed to know himself, hii 

• Sir Isaac Newton in calculating the velocity of a comet's motion, 
and the course it describes, when it becomes visible in its descent jto/ 
and ascent from the sun, conjectured, with the highest appeiaranCe of 
truth, that they revolve perpetually round the sun, in elliftsesy vastly* 
eiccciitrical, and very niearly approaching to parabolas. In iK^hich he' 
^as greatly coniiimed, in observing between two comets a coincidence 
xt7 their jferi/ieJicnSf Oiid a perfect agreement in their velocities. 
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begwmng and his end^ and how to regulate his con- 
f * duct ; and if, instead of that candour and humanity, 
and desire to oblige, virtues so becoming our nature, he 

V be overrun with ambition, envy, and a rage of pre- 
" heminence, whoSe violence and rancour are attended 

V with the most scandalous effects, of which tliere are 
too many instances; vices which Mr. Newton lived 
and died an entire stratiger to*'' 

I have transcribed this passage to expose the malig- 
nant motives the Commentator appears to have had ii^ 
. writing against the Essay on Man. As to the Translator^ 
it would be indeed harder to khoV what motives he could 
have in translating it, for it is plain he did not under- 
stand it. Yet this is be who tells us, that the Author of 
the Essay has mt formed his plan with all the regularity 
of method which it might have admitted; that he was 
obliged to foUarv a diff'erent method ; for that the French 
are not satisfied with sentiments however beautiful, unless 
they be methodically disposed^ method being the charac- 
teristic that distinguishes tiheir performances from those 
of their neighbours. 

Thus neither did the Critic^ nor Translator^ suspect 
(and never were poor men so miserably bit) that 

Those oft' are stratagems which errors seem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 

The poetical Translator could not imagine so great a 
Poet would pique hiihself upon close reasoning ; and the 
fastidious philosopher, of course, concluded, that a man 
of so much wit could hardly reason well ; so neither of 
tiiem gave a proper attention to the Poet's system. A 
system logical iy close, though wrote in verse, and com- 
plete, though studiously concise: this second Epistle 
particularly (the subject of the present Letter) containing 
the truest, clearest, shortest, and consequently the best 
account of the origip, use, and end of the passions, that 
lis, in my opini(Mi, any where to be met with. Which I 
now proceed to consider, in the same strict manner 
i have scrutinized the Introduction. For our Poets 
works want noticing but to be fairly examined by the 
Everest rules of logic and good philosophy, to become 

♦ ConHDentaire^ P* 147* 
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as illustrions for their sense, as they have long been i<Mr 
their wit and poetry. 

I go on:thevefore to the body of the discourse; which, 
»s \AvAn as it is, I find Mr. Dc Crousaz has made a shift 
{tliough extremely free with his insinftations of irreligbn 
and Spinoz 'wn) to uiistake from end to end. So true is 
the old saying, Homirie mpcrito nihil est iuiquins. ■ 

The Poet having thus shewn the difficulty attending 
the study of Mm, proceeds to our assistance in laying 
betbre as the elenients or true pr 'mdple of this science^ in 
an account of the origin, use, and eiid, of the passions. 
He begins [from 1. 42 to 49] with pointing out tlie tm 
grand principles m human nature, S£lf-lov£ and rea- 
son. Describes their general nature : the first sets Man 
upon acting, the other regulates his actim. • However, 
these principles are natural, not moral: and, therefore, 
in themsehesy ueixhev good nor bad; but so, only as they 
are directed. 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all ; 
And to their proper operation still 
Ascribe all good, to their improper ilL 

This observation is made with great judgment, in 
opposition to the desperate folly of those Jdnatics, who, 
as the ascetic, pretend to eradicate setf-lace; as the 
tnystic, Mould stifle reason; and both, on the absurd 
iancy of tlieir being moral, not natural principles. 

The Poet proceeds [from U 48 to 57] more minutely 
to mark out tlie distinct offices of these tivo principles, 
which he had before assigned only in general; and liere 
he shews their /lecm/Vj/ ; for without s 'f-kwe, as the 
spring, Man would be unactive, and without reason, a$ 
tiie balance, active to no purpose. 

Fixt like a plant on his peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot: 

Or, meteor-like^ flame lawless through the void. 

Destroying others, by himself destroy 'd. 

Having thus explained the ends and offices of each 
principle, he goes on [from 1. 56 to 69] to speak of thefr 
qualities : and shews how they are fitted to discharge 
those functions, and answer ti^eir respective intentions. 

The 
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The business of self-love being to excite to action, it is 
quick and impetuous ; and moving instinctively, has, liice 
attraction^ its force prodigiously increased as the object 
approachcRi, and proportionably lessened as that recedes. 
On the contrary, teasati, like the author of attractioHy is 
always calm and sedate, and equally preserves itself, 
vhetiier the object be near, or far off. Hence the moving 
principle is made more strofig ; though the restraining 
be more qukk-sighted. The consequence he draws from 
this is, that, if we would not be carried away to our 
destruction^ we must always keep reason upon guard; . 

Bu^ it would be objected, that if this account be true, 
human life would be most miserable, and, even in the 
wisest, a perpetual conflict between reason and the pas^ 
iwns. To this therefore the Poet replies [from 1. 68 to 
71.] First J that Providence has so graciously contrived, 
that even in the voluntary exercise of reason^ as in the 
mere mechanic motion of a limb, habit makes that, which 
was at first done with pain, easy and natural. And, 
secondly^ that the experience gained by the long exercise 
of reason goes a great way towards eluding the force of 
\self'Uyoe. Now, the attending to reason^ as here recom- 
mended, will gain us this habit and experience. 

Jittention, babit and experience gains ; 

Each strengthens reason, and $elt*love restrains. 

Hence it appears, that this station in which reason is 
to be kept constantly upon guard, is not so uneasy a one 
as may be at first imagined. 

From this description of self-love and reason it follows, 
as the Poet observes [firom 1. 70 to 83] that both conspire 
to one endj namely, human happiness, though they be 
not equally expert in the choice of the means ; the dif- 
ference being this, that the jlrst hastily seizes every thing 
which has the appearance of good j the other weighs and 
examines whether it be indeed what .it appears. 

This shews, as he next obsei*ves, the folly of the 
schoolmen^ who consider them as two opposite principles, 
the anegood^ and the other /// ; the observation is season- 
able and judicious; for this dangerous school-opinion 
ffves great support totiie Manichean or Zoroastran en-or, 
the confutation of which was one of the Author's chief 

ends 
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ends of writing. For if there be two principles in Mao, 
a good and bad^ it is natural to think him the joint pro? 
duct of the two Mmichean Aei^es (the first: of wbip^ 
contributed to iiis reason, the otlier to his passions) rather 
than the creature of one individual cause. This was 
Plutarch^ a notion, and, as we may see in him,_of the 
more ancient Manicheans. It was of importance there- 
fore to reprobate and subvert a notion that served to the 
support of so dangerous an ^rror. And this the Poet 
has done with more fprce and clearness than is often tq 
be found in whole volumes wrote against that tieretical 
opinion : 

Let subtile schoolmen teach these friends to fight^ 
More studious to divide^ than to unite ; 
And grace and virtue, sense and reason spfit, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit. 

But the French Translator has mistaken these lines for 
a reflection, not on the theology , as Mr. Pope intepdecl 
them, but on the logic of the schools^ with which the Port 
had- here nothing to do. This, it is true, delights in 
distinctions without difference^ which is indeed a faulty 
but not of so high malignity as the other : that, which 
tlic Poet censures, leading directly into error; this, whicl\ 
his Translator reproves, only hindering our progress ii^ 
truth or science. 

Qu un scholastique vain cherchant k discou?ir 
Cache la verite' loin de la d^couvrir. 
Que, par un long tissu d' argumens inutiles, 
Par des tours ambigus, par dcs raisons inutiles^ 
P^oulatit tout diviser jusques a Vinfinij 
II separe avec art ce qui doit fitre uni. 

Now, though this fault in the logic of the schooU be 
universally owned and condemned by all out of thewy 
and by no one more than by Mr. De Crousaz himselfi 
in his books of logic, yet in pure ccMitradiction to Mr- 
Pope, who, as he thought, had condemned it, he could 
not forbear saying, A poet may happen to write with more 
elegance than a schoolman, and yet for aU that not be 
able to express himself with more justness and prcds'wnl^. 

The Poet having given this account of the nature of 
• Commentaire, p. 15a, 
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self-love in general^ comes now to anatomize it, in a 
discourse of the passions, which he aptly names tlie 
Modes of Self-Uwe ; tlie object of all these, he shews [from 
1. 82 to 91] VAgoodi and when under the guidance of 
reason, real good; either of our own, or of another; for 
some goods not being capable of division or communica- 
tion, and reason^ at the same time, directing us to provide 
for ourselves^ we therefore, in pursuit of these objects, 
sometimes aim at our awn good, sometimes at the good 
of others ; when fairly aiming at our own, the potion is 
called prudence^ when at another's, virtue. 

Hence (as he shews from 1. 90 to 95) appears the folly 
qf the StoicSj who would cj^adicate the passions, thingd so 
necessary both to the good of tlie individual, and of the 
kind. Which preposterous method of promoting virtue, 
he therefore very reasonably reproves. But as it was 
from observation of the evils occasioned by the passions, 
that the Stoics thus extravagantly projected their extir- 
pation, the Poet recurs [fi'om 1. 94 to 101] to his grand 
principle, so often before,' and to so good purpose, 
insisted on, that 

— partial ill is umversdl good: 

and shews, that, though tlie tempest of the passions, like 
that of the air, may tear and ravage some few parts of 
nature in its passage, yet the salutary agitation produced 
by it preserves the whole in life and vigour. This is his 
Jirst argument a^nst the Stoics^ which he illustrates by 
a very beautiful similitude, on a hint , taken from Scripture 
story*: 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 

But the Translator, not taking this allusion, has turn'd 
it thus : 

Dieu Iui-m£me, Dieu sort de son prof and repos. 
And so has made an epicurean god of the Governor of 
the Universe, of whom Scripture afforded Mr. Pope this 
grand and sublime idea. Mr. De Ci^ousaz does not 
spare this expression of God^s coming out of his prof bmid 
repose* — // is (says he) excessive/it/ poetical, and presents 



* 1 Kings xix. 11, 12. 
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U9 with ideas which we ought not to dwell upon. Biit 
when he goes on — ( there is nothing in God\ directing 
the storm which can authorize the passions that (Sstu^ 
our happiness^), he talks very impertinently- Mr. Pope 
is not here arguing from analogi/, tliat as God raises and 
heightens the stonUy so sliould we raise and heighten the 
passions. The words aio only a simple affirmation in the 
poetic dress of a similitude, to this purpose — " Good is 
*^ not only produced by the subdual of the passions, but 
" by the turbulent exercise of tliern i** 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm^ and walks upon the wind. 

A truth conveyed under the most sublime imagery that 
poetry could conceive or paint. For he is here only 
shewing the providential effects of the passions, and how, 
by God's gracious disposition, they are turned away from 
their natural bias, to promote the happiness of mankind. 
As to the method in which they are to be treated by 
Man, in whom they are found, all that he contends for, 
in favour of them, is only this, that they should not be 
quite rooted up and destroyed, as the Stoics, and tbeir 
foiloM ers in all religions, fooUshly attempted. For the 
rest, he constantly repeats this advice : 

The action of the stronger to suspend, 
Keason still use, to Reason still attend. 

His second argument against the Stoics [from 1. lOO to 
1 1 3] is, tliat passions go to the composition of a moral 
character, just as elempitary particles go to the compo- 
sition of an organized body : therefore, for Man to go 
about to destroy what composes his veiy being, is thq hei^t 
of extravagance ; it is true, he tells us that these passions 
which in their natural state, like elements, are in perpe- 
tual jar, mijstbe tempered, softened, and united, in order 
to perfect the work of the great plastic artist ; w ho, in 
this office, employs human reason : whose business it is 
to follow the road of Nature, md to observe the dictates 
of the Deity. Follow her and God. The use and im- 
portance of this precept is evident : for in doing the 
Jirst, she will discover the aljsurdity of attempting tQ 

^ CommcntaiTe, 158. 
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eradicate the passions ; in doing the second^ sliev^ ill Icam 
low to make them, subservient to the interest of virtue : 

Suffice l^at r^son keep to A^ff^«res road, 
Subject) ^compound tliem, follow //er and God. 
•■•Love, topCy^-tod joy, fair pleasure s smiling train; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain, 
These mixt with ait, and to due bounds confin'd, 
: Make and maintain the balance of the mind. 
• His third argument against the Stoics [from 1. 1 12 to 
1 1 7] is, that the passions occasion in us a perpetual ex- 
:itement to the pursuit of happiness; which without 
hesc powerful inciters we should neglect, in an insensible 
qdolence. Now happiness is tlie €7id of our creation ; 
ibd.tbis excitement the means of happ'mess: tlierefore 
;hese movers, the passions, are the instruments of fiod, 
^'hich he has put into the hands of reason, to work 
ivithal : 

Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes,. . 
And when in act they cease, in ptospect rise ; 
Present to grasp, and future still to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 

. The Poet then proceeds in his subject ; and this last 
>bservation leads him naturally to the discussion of his 
lext principle. He shews then, that though all tiie 
Passions have their turn in swaying the determinations of 
the mind, yet every man has one master passiont that 
it length stifles or absorbs all the rest. Tlie fact he 
illustrates at large, in tlie first epistle of his second book. 
Here [from 1. 116 to 132 j he gives us the cause of it: 
" Those pleasures or goods, which are the objects of the 
" passions, affect the mind, by striking on the senses ; 
" but, as through the fortnation of the organs of the 
human frame, every man has some sense stronger and 
" more acute than others, the object, which strikes that 
" stronger or acuter sense, whatever it be, will be the 
" object most desired ; and, consequently, the pursuit of 
" that will be the ruling passion ^ 

All spread their charms, but charm not all alike, 
On dilFerent senses different objects strike ; 
Hence diffei'ent passions more or less inflame. 
As strong, or weak, the organs of the fram^ v 
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And hence one master pamon in the breast, 
Like Aarori^ serpent, swallows all the rest 

— that the difference of force in this ruling passion shall 
at first, perhaps, be very small or even imperceptible ; 
but ruiturej habit ^ iniaginatim^ wit, nay even reason 
itself, shall assist its growth, till it hath at length drawn 
and converted every other into itsel£ 

All this is delivered in a strain of poetry so wonderfully 
sublime, as suspends for a while the ruling passion io 
every reader, and ingrosses his whole admiration r 

As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath 

Receives the lurking principle of death ; 

The young disease, that must subdue at length, 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with hb 

So, cast and mingled with his very frame, [strength : 

The mind s disease, its ruling passion came : 

Each vital humour which should feed the wholej^ 

Soon flows to this, in body and in soul ; 

AVhatever warms the heart, or fills the head, ' j 

As the mind opens, and its functions spread, 

Imagination plies her dangerous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part 

Nature its mother, habit is its nurse ; 

fVit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse ; 

Reason itself bat gives it edge and power. 

As Heaven's blest beam turns vinegar more sour 

This naturally leads the Poet to lament tlie weakness 
and insufficiency of human reason [from 1. 138 to 151]; , 
and the honest purpose he had in so doing was, plainly to' 
intimate the necessity of a more sublime dispensation ta 
mankind : 

We, wretched subjects, though to lawful sway. 
In this w eak queen some fav rite still obey. 

♦ The Poet, in some other of bis Eftttkt, gives examples of the 
doctrine and precepts here delivered. Thus, in that of the Use of 
Riches, he has illustrated this truth in the character of Cotta : 

Old Cotta sham'd his fortune and his birth, 

Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth. 

What though (the use of barbVous spits forgot) 

His kitchen vied in coolness with his grot i 

If Cotta liv'd on pulse, it was no more 

T^n dramifu, sgifUSf ^nd it^gfSf did befi)r€* 

13 KsxK 
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Ah ! if she lend not arms as well as rules, 

What can she more than tell us we are fools ? ? 

Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 

A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend ! 

St Paul himself did not chuse to employ other argu- 
ments, whoi disposed to give us the highest idea of the 
usefulness of Christianity *. But, it may be, the Poet 
finds a remedy in mtural religion : par from it. He 
here leaves reason unrelieved. What is this then but an 
intimation that we pughtto seek for a cure in tlxat religion 
ivhich only dares profess to give it? 

But Mr. f)e Crousaz says, the Poet, in this repre- 
sentation of human reason, has contradicted what he 
$aid of it in- the 80 tb and 98th lines of this Epistle. And, 
possessed with this notion, he goes on, in his declama- 
tory W9,y, so unworthy a grave logician ; Does Mr^ 
Pope take a pleasure in blowing hot and cold, in giving 
J4>s successively the sweet and bitter, to reduce us to such 
a state that we pmy not knmv xvhat to stick to f If there 
be no ill Resign at bottom in these contradictions^ hut that 
they only spying from the imprudent custom^ eistablished 
in the schools^ of' talking Pro opd Con f, &c. And then 
tells an idle common-place story of Cardinal Pei^ron. 
In the mean time it happens that this is no contradiction 
at all, or, if it be, it is that yery cpotradiction .in.to which 
St. Paul likewise fell, when he so contijpually ^ecom- 
jnended the use of reason, and yet so energetically de- 
scribed its imbecility and impotence. But as our Logician 
iwtid before, on a like occasion, this might he edifying in 
a goodman^ yet give scandal in an ill one. 

To proceed: As it appears from the account here 
given of the ruling passion^ and its cause, which results 
from the structure of the orgaas, that it is the road of 
mture, the Poet shews {from 1. 150 to 157] that this 
road is to be followed. So that the office of reason is 
not to dirject us what passion tQ exercise, but to assist 
U3 in RECTIFYING^ 9174 keeping within due bounds, 
that which Nature hada sq strongly impressed ; for that 

A mightier Powei' the strong direction sends. 
And several men impels to several ends. 



* Epistle to the Bomjyi^, c, vii. \ Commeul* 

yot. xi G ^^^^^^^^ 
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Here Mr. De CrouMz pours out the full stream of his 
candour and politeness, in his critidsm on these lines: 

Yet Nature's road must ever be preferred ; 
Reason is here no guide, but still a guard ; 
Tis her's to RECTIFY, not overthrow, 
And treat this passim more as fiiend than foe. 

The only refuge I have here left (says he) is to suppose 
that Mr. Pope thought the very mention of this notiom 
would be sufficient to expose the absurdity and horror of 
itf and of those who regulate their conduct on such un- 
righteous and shocking ideas. ^ And I conceive J should 
do M. rAbb6 de Sep-Fontaines much injustice^ if I did 
not believe this was his intention in tratislating this 
passage. But^ to hare a more perfect idea of the ridi- 
cule and horror of it, let us put the words into the mouth 
of a confessor*^ Sgc. And so he goes gayly on f, to re- 
present a ghostly father encouraging his penitents in their 
several vices on Mr. Pope\ pretended principles. But 
we shall spoil his mirth, by only assuring him, that the 
Poet's precept can have no other meaning than this, 
That as the ruling passion is implanted by Nature, it 
is Reason's office to regulate, direct, and restrain, but 
not to overthrow it. To regulate the passion of avarice^ 
for instance, into a parsimonious dispensation of the 
public revenues ; to direct the passion of love, whose 
object is worth and beauty. 

To the first good^ first perfect^ and first fair^^ 
as his master Plato advises ; and to restrain spleen, to 
*^ a contempt and hatred of vice." This is what the 
Poet meant, and what every unprejudiced man could not 
but see he must needs mean, by RECTIFYING THE 
MASTER PASSION, though he had not confined m 
to this sense, in the reason he gives of his precept, ia 
these words : 

A mightier Power the strong direction sends, 
And several men impels to several ends. 

For what ends are they which God impels to, but the 
ends of virtue ? 

♦ Commentaire, p. 170. f H 171, 172. 

But 
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But for a more perfect idea (to speak in bis own free 
terms) of the ridicule of our Logician's Comment, let us 
attend to what he remarlcs on these two last lines. These 
words (says he) may be understood in more than one sense, 
which is not rare, and may have a more or less restrain- 
ed meatAngp They are susceptible of a sense extrava^ 
gant and irgurious to Providence^ and they will admit of 
a reasonable one, a)td very worthy our attention*. Here 
we see, he doubts about the meaning of the reason of the 
precept; admits it may have a good one ; and yet con- 
demns, without hesitation, and in the grossest and most 
shocking terms, the precept itself ; whose meaning must 
yet, according to all rational rules, even those of his 
own log^c, if it have any such, be determined by the 
reason of it. 

But to return. The Poet having proved that the rul- 
ing passim (since Nature hath given it us) is not to be 
overthrown, but rectified, the next inquiry will be of 
what use the ruling passion is ; for an use li must have, 
if reason be to treat it thus mildly ? This use he shews 
us [from 1. 156 to 187] is twofold, natural and moral. 

1. Its natural use is to conduct men steddily to one 
certain end, who would otherwise be eternally fluctuat- 
ing between the equal violence of various and discordant 
passions, driving them up and down at random : 

like varying winds, by other passions tost, 
This drives them constant to a certain coast ; 

and by that means enables them to promote the good of 
society, by makipg each a contributor to the common 
stock. 

Let j&ower or knowledge, gold or glofy please. 
Or (oft more strong than all) tlie love ease; 
Through life 'tis foUow'd.-— - 

2. Its moral use is to ingraft o^ir ruling virtue upon it : 
Th' eternal art, educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this passion our best principle ; 

and by that means enables us to promote owr own good 

by turning the exorbitancy of the riding passion into its 

neighbouring virtue: 



• Commentaire, p. 174* 
G 2 
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See anger^ Jseal and fortitude supply ; 
Ev n av ricCj prudence ; sloth, philosophy : 
Nor virtue, male or female, can we name. 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 

The wisdom of the divine Artist is, as the Poet finely 
observes, veiy illustrious in this contrivance : For the 
mind and body having now one common interest, th^ 
efforts of virtue will have their force infinitely augmented: 

Tis thus the mercury of Man is fixt, 

Strong grows the virtue with his nature mixt ; 

The dross cements what else were too refin'd, 

And in one infrest body acts, zvitk mind. 

But lest it should be objected that this account favours 
the doctrine of necessity, and would insinuate that meri 
are only acted upon in the production of good out of evil *j 
the Poet te^cheth [from 1. 1 86 to 1 93] that Man is a Jree 
age?it, and hath it in his ozi n power to turn the natural 
passions into virtues ov into vices, properly so called : 

Reason the bias turns from good to ill, 

And Nero reigns a Titus, if he w^jll. 

Secondly, If it should be objected, that though the 
Poet doth indeed tell us some 3<ctions are beneficial and 
some hurtful, yet he could not call those virtuouSj nor 
these vicious, because, as he has described things, the 
motive appears to be only gratijicatioh of some passion \ 
give me leave to answer for him, that this would be 
mistaking the argument, which in this epistle [to 1. 239] 
considers the passions 07ily mth regard tq society, that 
is, w ith regard to their effects rather than their motives. 
That however it is his design to teach that actions ar« 
properly virtvx)us and vicious; and though it be difficult 
to distinguish genuine virtue from spurio^s, they' having 
both the same appearance, and both the same public 
effects ; yet they may be disembarrassed. If it be askecj, 
by what means? He replies [from 1. 192 to 195] by con^ 
science, which is sufficient to the purpose ; for 'tis only 
man's onm concern, to know w hether his virtue be pure 
arid solid ; for what is that to others, while the effect of 
this \ irt»ie, whether real or unsubstantial, is, as to thcm^ 
^hc same ? • • 

Ibis light and darkness, in our chaos join'd, 
What shall divicie ? The Godrnthin the mind. 
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A Platonic phrase for consc i ence ; and here employed 
"with great judgment and propriety. For conscience either 
signifies, speculatively^ tlie judgment we pass of things 
upon whatever principles we chance to have ; and then 
it is only OPINION, a very unable judge and divider: 
Or else, it signifies, practically^ the application of the 
eternal rule of right (received by us the law God) 
to the regulation of our actions ; and then it is properly 
CONSCIENCE, The Gorf (or tlie law of God) within the 
mindy of power to divide the light from the darkness in 
this chaos of the passions. 

But still it will be said, why all this difiiculty to dis- 
tinguish true virtue from false? The Poet shews why 
[from 1. 194 to 201.] " That though indeed vice and 

virtue so invade each other s bounds, that sometimes 

we can scarce tell where one ends and the other begins, 
" yet great purposes are serv'd thereby, no less than the 
" perfecting the constitution of the whole ; as lights and 
" shades, wliich run into one another in a well-wrought 
" picture, make the harmony and spirit of the com- 
" position." But on this account to say there is neither 
vice nor virtue^ the Poet shews [from 1. 200 to 207] 
would be just as wise as to say there is neither black nor 
white ; because the shade of that^ and the light of this, 
often run into one another : 

Ask your own hearty and nothing is so plain ; 
Tis to mistake them costs the time and pain. 

This is an error of speculation, which leads men so 
foolishly to conclude, that there is neither vice nor virtue. 

2. There is another of practice, which hath more 
common and fatal effects; and is next considered 
[from 1. 206 to 211 :] It is this, that though, at the first 
aspect, Vice be so horrible as to affright all beholders, 
yet, when by habit we are once grown taniiliar with her, 
we first suffer, and in time begin to lose the memory of 
her nature : 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
Which necessarily implies an equal igjvot^ce \tv 
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nature of virtue. Hence men concludei tiiat ihere 19 
neither one nor the other. 

But it is not only that extreme of vice next to virtue^ 
which betrays us into these mistakes : We are deceived 
too, as he shews us [from 1. 210 to 221], by our obser* 
vations about the other extreme. 

But where th' extreme of vice was ne'er agreed : 
Ask wherc's the North ? at York 'tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 

For, from the extreme of vice's being unsettled^ and per- 
petually shifting) men conclude, that vice itself is only 
nominal. 

3. There is yet a third cause of this error of no vice 
no virttie, composed of the other two, 1. e. partly speada' 
tivCj and partly practical: and this also the ]Poet con- 
siders [from 1. 220 to 229], shewing it ariseth from the 
imperfection of the best ch^cters, and the inequality of 
all; whence it happens that no man is extremely virtuous 
or vicious, nor extremely constant in pursuit of eithen 
Why it so happens, the Poet assigns an admirable reason 
in this line : 

For, vice or virtue, self directs it stilL 

An adherence or regard to what is, in the sense of tHe 
world, a maji's own interest, making an extreme in either 
impossible. Its effect in keeping a good^ man from the 
extreme of virtue needs no explanation : And, in an iU 
man, self-interest shewing him the necessity of some 
kind of reputation, the procuring and preserving that 
will necessarily keep him from the extreme of vice. 

The mention of this principle that self directs vice 
and virtue, and its consequence, which is, that 

Each individual seeks a several Goal, 

leads the Author to observe 

That Heaven^s great view is one, and that the whcrfe ; 

and this brings him naturally round again to his main 
subject, namely, God's producing good out of ill, which 
/le prosecutes in bis inimitable manner Qirom L 228 to 239.} 
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That counterworks each foily and caprice; 
That disappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice : 
That happy frailties to all ranks apply'd, ♦ 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief. 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief, 

I. Hitherto the Poet hath been employed in discours- 
ing of the tsse of the passions j with regard to society at 
large, and iu freeing his doctrine from objections. This 
is the jftrst general division of the subject of this Epistle. 

II. He comes to shew [from 1. 238 to 251] the use of 
these passions, with regard to the more confined circle of 
our frie?idSf relations, and acquaintance* And this is the 
second general division : 

fVantSj frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common intVest, or endear the tie: 
To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each homefelt joy that life inherits here : 
Yet from the same we learn in its decline 
Those joys, those loves, those intVests to resign. 

As these lines seem not to have been understood by 
the Translator, and are scandalously misrepresented by 
the Commentator, who would insinuate them to be a 
kind of approbation of suicide*, I shall here give the 
ijpader their plain and obvious meaning. 

" To these frailties (says he) we owe all the endear- 
" ments of private life ; yet, when we come to that age, 

which generally disposes men to think more seriously 
" of the true value of things, and, consequently, of their 

provision for a future state, the consideration that the 
" grounds of those ^'c^y^, hves and friendships, are wants, 
frailties and passions, proves the best expedient to 
" wean us from the world ; a disengagement so friendly 
" to that provision we are now making for another'* 
The observation is new, and would in any place be ex- 
tremely beautiful, but has here an infinite grace and pro- 
priety, as it so well confirms, by an instance of great 
moment, the Poet's general thesis. That God makes ill, 
at every step, productive of good. 

ni. The ro^t having tSus shewn the use of the 



• Commentaire, p. ao6, 
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passions in society and in domestic life, he comcs^ in the 
last place [from 1. 250 to the end] to shew their use to 
the mdividtialy even in their illusions; tlie. imaginary 
happiness they present helping to make the real miseries 
of life less insupportable^ And this is his third general 
division : 

— Opimon gilds with varying rayt 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days : 
Each want of happiness by hope supply 'd, 
And each vacuity of sense by pride. 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy : 
In folly s cup still laughs tlie bubble joy ; 
One prospect lost, another still we gain ; 
And not a vanity is giveh in vain. 

Which must needs vastly raise our idea of God s good- 
ness, who hath not only provided more than a counter- 
balance of real happiness to human miseries, but hath 
even, in his infinite compassion, bestowed on those, who 
were so foolish as not to have made this provision, aa 
imagiJiary liappiness ; that they may not be quite over- 
borne with the load of human miseries. This is the 
Poets great and noble thought, as strong and solid as it 
• is new and ingenious. But so strangely perverse is hift 
Cortimaitatory that he will suppose him to mean any 
thing rather than what the obvious drift of his argument 
requires ; yet, to say truth, cares not much in what sense 
you take it, $0 you will believe him that Mr. Pope's 
general design was to represent human life as am grand 
illusion fatally conducted. But if the rules of logic server 
for any other pur[)ose than to countenance the passions 
and prejudices of such writers, it may be demonstrated, 
that what tlie Poet here teaches is only this, " Tlmt these . 
illusions arc the follies of men, which they wilfully 
fall into, and through their own fault; tliercby depriv- 
ing themselves of much happiness, and exposing them- 
" selves to equal misery : But that still God (according 
to his universal way of working) graciously turns tliese 
" follies so far to the advantage of his miserable crea- 
tures, as to be the present solace and support of their 
" distresses," 

— Tho' Man s a fool, yet God is wise. 
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LETTER III. 

\ 

WE are now got to the Third Epistle of the Essay on 
Man. Mr. Pojk, in explaining the origin, use, and end 
of tlie passions, in the second Epistle, having shewn that 
Man has social as well, as selfish passions ; that doctrine 
naturally introduceth the thirds which treats of Msu^i as 
a SOCIAL animal ; and connects it with the second^ which 
considered him as an individual. And as the con- 
clusion from the subject of the First Epistle made the 
Introduction to the Second, so here again, the conclusion 
of the Second, 

Ev n mean self-love becomes, by force divine, 
The scale to measure others wants by thine, 

makes the Introduction to the Jldrd : 
Here then we rest ; the Universal Cause 
Acts to one end; but acts by various laws. 

The reason of "variety in those laws, all which tend to 
one and tlie same end, the good of the whole, generally, 
is, because the good of the individual is likewise to be 
provided for ; both which together make up the good of 
th# whole universally. And this is the cause, as the 
Poet says elsewhere, that 

Each individual seeks a several goal. Ep. ii. 1. 227. 

But to prevent their resting there, God has made each 
need the assistance of another : and so. 

On mutual wants, built mutual happiness. 

Ep. iii. 1. 11 2. 

It was necessary to cx])lain these two first lines, the 
Letter to see the pertinency and force of what follows 
[from 1. 2 to 7] where the Poet warns such to take notice 
of this truth, whose circumstances placing them in an 
imaginary station of independence, and a real one of 
insensibility to mutual wants (from whence general hap- 
piness results) make them but too apt to overlook the 
true system of things ; such as those in juli fiealth ?ccA. 
opulence. This caution was necessary w\t\\ te^^xA 
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society ; but still more necessary with regard to religion: 
therefore he especially recommends the memory of it 
both to clergy and laity, when they preach or pray ; be- 
cause the preacher who does not consider the First Cause 
under this view, as a Being consulting the good of the 
whole, must needs ^ve a very unworthy idea of him : 
And the supplicant, who prays as one not related to a 
zckolCy or as disregarding the happiness of it, will not 
only pray in miuy but o^end his IVlaker, by an impioui 
attempt to counterwork his dispensation : 

In all the madness of superfluous health. 
The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth. 
Let this great truth be present night and day, 
But most be present, if we preach or pray. 

The Translator, not seeing into the admirable purposes 
of this caution, hath quite dropt the most material circum- 
stances contained in the last line ; and, what is worse, 
for the sake of a foolish antithesis, hath destroyed tiie 
whole propriety of the thought, in the Jirsf and second^ 
and so, between both, hath left his Author neither sense 
nor system, 

Dans le sein du bonheur, ou de fadversitS^ 

Now, of all men, those in adversity have the least 
need of this caution, as being the least apt to forget that 
God consults the good of' the whole, and provides for it, 
by procuring mutual happiness by means of mutual wants: 
Because such as yet retain the smart of any fresh calamity 
are most compassionate to others labouring under the 
same misfortunes, and most prompt and ready to relieve 
them. 

The Poet then introduceth his system of human soci- 
ability [1. 7, 8] by shewing it to be the dictate of the 
' Creator, and tliat Man, in this, did but follow the ex- 
ample of general nature, which is united in one close 

system of benevolence: 

Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below, and all above. 

This he proves, first [from 1. 8 to 13] (on the noble 
theory of ^/^rac/iow; from the oeconomy of the material 
ze;or/(/i where there is a general conspiracy m all the pcuti- 
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cles of matter to work for one end ; the use, beauty, and 
harmony of the whole mass. 

L 

See plastic Nature working to this end, 
The single atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Formed and hnpeWd it's neighbour to embrace. 

Formed and impelled, says he. These are not words 
of a loose undistinguished meaning, thrown in to fill up 
the verse. This is not our Author's way, they are full of 
sense ; and of the most philosophical precision. For to 
noake matter so cohere as to fit it for the uses intended by 
its Creator, a proper configuration of its insensible parts 
is as necessary as that quality so equally and universally 
conferred upon it, called attraction. 

But here again the Translator, mistaking this descrip- 
tion of the preservation of the material universe by the 
principlcxof attraction, for a description of its creation^ 
has quite destroyed the Poet's fine analogical argument, 
by which he proves, firom the circumstance of mutual 
attraction in matter, that man, while he seeks society, 
and thereby promotes the good of his species, co- 
operates with God's general dispensation. For the cir- 
cumstance of a creation proves nothing but a Creator : 

Voi du sein du chaos eclater la lumiere, 

Chaque atome ebranle courir pour s'embrasser, <§c 

The Poet's second argument [from 1. 1 2 to 27] is taken 
from the vegetable and animal xvorld ; whose beiiiga. serve 
mutually for the production, support, and sustentatiou of 
each other. 

II. 

See matter next, with various life endued. 

Press to one centre still, the general good ; 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegetate again : 

All forms that perish, other forins supply, 

By turns they catch the vital breath, and die ; 

like bubbles to the sea of matter born. 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return, S;c. 
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One would wonder what should have induced Mr. VAbbl 
to translate the two last lines, thus : 

Sdrt du neant y ventre^ et reparoit au jour. 

Comes out of nothings and enters back again into nothing. 

But he is generally as consistently wrong as his author 
is right. For having, as we observed, mistaken the Poiet's 
a.ccount of the preservation of the material world, for 
the creation of it ; he makes the very same mistake with 
regard to the ^vegetable and animal; and so comes in 
here (indeed rather of the latest) with his production of 
things out of nothitig. 

I should not have taken notice of this mistake, but for 
Mr. De Crousazs ready remark. " Mr. Pope^ says he, 
" descends even to the most vulgar prejudices ; when he, 
" tells us, that each being comes out of nothing, the 
" common' people think that that which disappears isr 

annihilated. The atoms, the smallest particles, the 
" roots of terrestrial bodies subsist*," 8fc, But who it 
is that descends to the worst vulgar prejudices^ the 
reader will see when he is told that Mr. De Crousaz 
knew very well that Mr. Pope said not one word of each 
being s going back into nothing ; both from his not finding 
it in the prose Translator, and from ResneVs confession 
in his preface, that he had taken great liberties with his 
original. 

But this part of the argument, in which the Poet tells 
us, that God . 

Connects each Being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast in aid of Man, and Man of beast; 

All servd, all serving 

awaking again the old pride of his adversaries, who cannot 
bear that Alan should be thought to be serving as well as 
served; he takes this occasion again to humble them 
[from 1. 26 to 53] by the same kind of argument he had 
so successfully employed in the jirst Epistle, and which 
our jirst Letter has considered at large. 

However, his adversaries, loth to give up tlie question^ 

* Commentaire, p. 221, 

will 
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will reason upon the matter; and we are no^ to suppose 
them objecting against Providence in this manner : — We 
grant, say they, tliat in the trrationalj as in the imniTjiate 
creation, all is served, and all is serving. But, with regard 
to Man, the case is different ; he stands single. For his 
reason hath endowed him both with power and address, 
sufficieut to make all tilings serve him ; and his self-love^ 
of which you have so largely provided for him, w ill dis- 
pose him, in his turn, to serve none. Therefore your 
tlieory is imperfect. — " Not so, replies the Poet [troni 
•* 1. 52 to 83] : I grant you, Man indeed affects to be the 
^* wit and tyrant of the whole, and would fain shake off 

— ^That chain of love, 
Combining all below and all above : 

But Nature, even by the very gift of reason, checks 
^* this tyratit : For reason endowing Man with the ability 
of setting together the memory of the past, and con- 
^^jecture about the future ; and past misfortunes making 
him apprehensive of more to come, this disposes him 
" to pijy^Qd relieve others in estate of suffering. And 
f* the passion growing habitual, naturally extends its 
f * effec|;s tq ^11 that have a sense of suffering. Now as 
brutes h^ye neither Man s reason, nor his inordinate 
self-love to draw them from the system of benevolence, 
so they w arjted not, and therefore have not, this human 
sympathy of another's niisery. By which passion we 
see those qualities, in Man, balance one another, and 
so retain him in that general order, in which Providence 
has placed it? whole creation. But this is not all; 
Man's interest, amusement, vanity, and luxury, tie 
" liim still closer to the system of benevolence, by 
obliging hio^ to provide for the support of other 
" animals ; and though it be, for the most part, only to 
devour them with the greatest gust, yet this does not 
abate tlie proper happiness qf the animals so preserved, 
" to whoin Providence Juis not giveriihe weless knozc- 
kdge of their end. From all which it appears, that 
^* tlie theory is yet uniform, and perfect 

Grant that the powerful still the weak controul, 
JJe Man the wit and tyrant of the whole : 
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Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows 
And helps another creature's wants and woe». 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? 
Admires the jay the insect's gilded wings, 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 

Man cares for all, <§*c. 

For some his interest prompts him to provide. 

For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride. ^ 

This is the force of this fine and noble argument Tlie 
senseless and scandalous reflections of Mr. De Crousaz 
on the latter part of it, I have refuted in my former 
Letter. 

But even to this, as a caviller would still object, we 
must suppose him so to do, and say — Admit you have 
shewn that Nature hath endowed all animals, whether 
human or brutal, with such faculties as admirably fit 
them to promote the general good: yet, in its care for 
this, hath not Nature neglected to provide for the private 
good of the individual ? We have cause to think it hath, 
and we suppose that it was on this exclusive consideration 
that it kept back from brutes the gift of reason (so 
necessary a means of private happiness), because reason^ 
as we find m the instance of Man, where there is occasion 
for all the complicated contrivance you have described 
above, to make the effects of his passio7is countenu'wk 
the immediate powers of his reason, in order to keep 
him subservient to the general system; reason^ we say, 
naturally tends to draw beings into a private, independ- 
ent system. 

This the Poet answers by shewing [firom 1. 83 to 109] 
that the happiness of animal and hurmn life is widely 
different. Tlic happiness of liuman life consisting in the 
improvement of tlje mind, can be procured by reason 
only : but the happiness of animal life consisting in tiie 
jiratifications of sense, is best promoted by imtinct. 
And, with regard to the regular and constant operation 
of each, in that, instinct hath plainly the advantage ; 
^ for here God directs immediately ; there^ only mediately, 
through Man: 

Reason, 
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Reason^ however able, cool at best, 

Cares not for service, or but serves when prest ; 

Stays till we call, and then not often near ; 

But honest instinct comes a volunteer. 

And reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 

In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis Man. 

The Commentator (who I will, in charity, suppose saw 
nothing of this fine and sober reasoning, nor was appre- 
bensive of the objection which occasioned it, though that 
objection arises direcdy from the subject) accuseth the 
Poet of designing to represent brutes as perfect as Man^ 
who is (says he; of a nature susceptible of religion*. 
But if our Commentator could not see the chain of 
' reasming, he might yet, methinks, have attended to this 
.plain denunciation of the Poet, which introduceth the 
discourse tiiat ^ves him so much offence : 

Whether with reason or with instinct blest, 
Knaiv all enjoy the power, which suits them best: 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, 
And find the means proportion d to the end. 

Which shews the perfection here s|ioken of not to be a 
perfection equalled to that of another being, but only such 
an one as is proportioned to the being itself, of whom this 
perfection is predicated. 

The Poet now comes to the mai7i subject of his Epistle, 
the proof of Mans sociability, from the two general 
societies composed by him; the natural, subject to 
paternal authority; and the civil, subject to that of a 
magistrate ; which he hath had the address to inti'oduce, 
from what had preceded, in so easy and natural a man- 
ner, as shews him to have the art of giving all the grace 
to the dryness and severity of method, as well as wit to 
the strength and depth of reason. For the philosophic 
nature of his work requiring he should shew by what 
means tliose societies were introduced, this affords him 
an opportunity of sliding gracefully and easily from the 
prelimimries into the main subject ; and so of giving his 
work that perfection of metiiod, which we find only in 
the compositions of great writei-s. 

For having just before, though to a different purpose, 

♦ Cooimentaire, p. 22^, 
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described the power of bestial instinct to attain the tjap- 
piness of the individimly he goes on in speaking of instinct 
as it is serviceable both to that^ and to the kind [from 
1. 108 to 148] to illustrate the original of society. He 
shews, that though, as he had before observed, God had 
fQunded the proper bliss of each creature iii the nature 
pf its own beingy yet these not beii)g independent indi- 
viduals, but parts of a whole, pod, \o bless that wholg, 
built mutual happiness on mutual wants: now for the 
supply of mutual wants, creatures jnqst i^ecessarily cojue 
together; which is the first ground, of society amongst 
pien: 

Whatever of life all-quickening aether Ijeepaj, 

Or breathes through air^ or shoots bepeq,tii the deep% 

Or pours profuse on earth ; pne Nature feed|^ 

The vital flame, and swells the genial seed?. 

Not Man alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood. 

Each loves itself, but not itself alone. 

Each sex desires alike, till two are one. 

He then proceeds to that called natural^ subject U\ 
patei^rud authority, and arising from the union of the twq 
sexes; describes the imperfect image of it in brutes; 
then explains it at large in all its causes and eflfects: 
and, lastly, shews, that as in fact, like ipere animal 
society, it is founded and preserved by mutual want§, 
the supplial of which causes mutual happiness ; so is it 
likewise in right, as a ratimial society, by equity, gra- 
titude, and the observance of the relation of things in 
general : 

Reflection, reason, still the ties improve; 
At once extend the intVest, and the love : 
With choice we fix, witli sympathy we burq, 
Each virtue in each passion takes its turn ; 
And still new needs, new helps, new habits, ri$e, 
That graft beneyolence on charities. 
Mem'ry and forecast just returns engage, 
That pointed back tq yputl^ this on to age ; 
While pleasure, gratitude, and hope combin'd, ' 
Still spread the intVest, and preserv'd the kind. . 
But tlic Atheist and Ilobbist, against whom %lr. Pope 

wrUes, 
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tvrites, deny the principle of rights or of natural justice^ 
before the bvenlion of civil mnpacty which, they say, 
gave being to it: And accordingly have had the effrontery 
publicly to declare, that a state of nature xvas a state of 
war. This quite subverts the Poets natural society: 
Therefore^ after his account of that state, he proceeds 
to support the reality of it, by overthrowing the oppug- 
nant principle of no natural justice \ which he does 
[from 1. 147 to 170] by shewing, in a fine description of 
the state of innocence^ as represented in Scripture, that 
a state of nature was so far from being without natural 
justice^ that it was, at firsl, the reign of God^ where 
right and tru^h universally prevailed : 

Nor think, in Nature*s state they blindly trod. 
The state of Natqre was the reign of God. 
Self-love, and social, at her birth began. 
Union, the bond of all tilings, and of Man. 
Pride then w as not ; nor arts^ that pride to aid ; * 
Man walk'd with beast, joint tenant of the shade. 

Now let us hear Mr. De Crousaz^ who tells us, he 
had redoubled his att€?2tion upon this Epistle*. — Mr. Pope 
(says he) speaks with the assurance of an eye-witness of 
what passed in this first age of the world ^. — And why 
should he not, when conducted by his faith in Scripture 
liistory? — That which he here represents, says he, is 
much less credible in itself than that zvhich Moses 
teacheth us'\. Now what must we think of our Logician s 
faithj, who taking it for granted, that Mr. Pope would 
not borrow of Moses^ has here condemned, before he 
was aware, the credibility of Scripture histoi-y ? For the 
account here given of the state of imwcence is indeed no 
other than that of Moses himself. 

He goes on — This religion^ cominon to brutes and men^ 
insinuates to us, that, in those happy times, men hgtd no 
9?iore religion than brutes 

This shrewd reflection points at the following lines : . 

In the same temple, the resounding wood, 
All vocal beings hymn d their equal God. 

But does not the Poet speak, in this very place, of 
Man, as officiating in the priestly office at the altar, 

♦ Commentaire^ p. 218. ^ lb, p. *i^o, 
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and ofTerbg up his blameless eudiaristical sacrifice to 
Heaven? 

The shrine with gore unstained,, with gold undrest^ 
Unbrib'd, uobloodyy stood the blameless priest. 

As to the line, 

All vocal beings bymnd their equal God, 

our Lo^cian should be sent to Scripture for its meamug; 
who, Imd he been as conversant uith the Psalmist «s 
with Burgersdicim, would have learned to have judged 
more piously as well as more charitably. The inspired 
Poet calling to mind (a^ Mr. Pope did here) the age of 
innocence^ and full of the great ideas of those 

Chains of love, 

Comtuning all below, and all above ; 

whkh 

Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king ; 

breaks out into this rapturous and divine apostrq)he, to 
call back the devious Creation to its pristine rectitude ; 
That very state Mr. Pope describes above : — " Praise 
" the Lord, all ye angels: jpraise him', all ye hosts. 

Praise hhn, sun and moon : praise him, all ye stars 
^ of light Let them prafee the name of the Lord : for 
" he commanded, and they were created. Praise the 
'''Lord from the earth, ye dragons, and all deeps: Kre 
*^ and hail, snow and vapour, stonny wind fulfilling his 
word: Mountains and all hills; fi-uitful trees and all 
ced8u*s : Beasts and all cattle, creeping thmgs, an(| 
^fiying fowl: Kings of the earth, and all people ^ 
princes, and qS[ judges of the earth : Let them praise 
the name of the Lord ; for his name alone is excellent^ 
" his glory is above the earth and heaven.** Psalm 
cxlviii. 

To return. Strict method (in which, by this time, the 
reader finds the Poet more conversant than our Lo^ciaa 
was aware of) leads him next to speak of that society 
^hich succeeded the natural, namely, the chU. But as 
He does all by easy steps, in the natural progression of 
ideas, he first explains [firoml. 169 to 200] the inter'' 
mediate means which led mankind from natural to dmt 

society. 
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jSociely. These were the imention and imprwemenlrff art9^ 
For while mankind lived in a mere state of nature^ uncon* 
flcious of the arts of life, there was no need of any other 
government than the paternal ; but when arts were found 
out and improved, then that more perfect form under 
the direction of a magistrate became necessary. And 
for these reasons; First j to bring tliose arts, already 
found, to perfection; and, Secondly ^ to_ secure the pro- 
* dtict of them to their rightful proprietors. The Poet, 
therefore, comes now, as we say, to the invention of 
arts; but being always intent on the great end for which 
he wrote his Essay, namely, to mortify that pride, which 
occasions the impious complaints against Providence, he, 
with the greatest art and contrivance, speaks of these 
indentions, as only lessons learnt of mere animals guided 
by instinct ; and thus, at the same time, gives a new 
instance of the wonderful providence of God, who has 
contrived to teach mankind in a way not only proper to 
humble human arrogance, but to raise our idea of Infi- 
nite Wisdom to the greatest pitch. All this he does in a 
prosopopoeia the most sublime that ever entered into the 
human imagination : 

See him from Nature rising slow to art ! 
To copy instinct then was reasons part : 
Thus then to Man the voice of Nature spake— 
** Go, from the Creatures thy instructions take ; 
, Thy arts of building from the bee receive, 
" Learn of the mole to plow, the xvorm to weave ; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale, ^c; 
" Yet go ! and thus o er all the creatures sway, 
•* Thus let the wiser make the rest obey, 
" And for tho$e arts m^re instinct could afford, 
" Be cm^n'd as monarcks^ or as gods adordr 

The deUcacy of the Poet s address, in the fii^st part of 
the last Une, is very remarkable. I observed, that, in 
this paragraph, he has dven an account of those iWer«» 
me£ate mews that led mankind from natural to dvU 
society, namely, the invention and improvement of arts* 
Now here, on his conclusion of this account, and entry 
i|xm the description of civil socict}} lUdi^ 

H 2 
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the two parts the most gracefully that can be conceived, 
by this true historical circumstance, that it was the in- 
vention of those arts, which raised to the magistracy, in 
this new society, now formed for the perfecting them. 

I cannot leave this part without taking notice of the 
strange turn tlie Translator has given to these two lines : 

Thus then to Man the voice of Nature spake— 
Go, from the Creatures tiiy instructions take.** 

La NatJire indignS alors*se fit entendre ; 

Va, maikeurciLv mortel, va, lui dit-elle, apprendre 

Des plus vils animaux. 

One would wonder what should make him represent 
Nature in such a passion at Man, and calling him names, 
when Mr. Pope supposes her in her best good humour^ 
and Man the most happy in the direction here given, 
But what led him into this mistake was another fuU as 
gross : Mr. Pope having described the state of innocence, 
,^hich ends at these lines, 

Heaven's attribute was universal care. 

And Man's prerogative to rule, but spare, 
turns from those times to a view of these latter ages, and 
;breaks out into this tender and humane complaint: 

Ah, how unlike the Man of times to conie ! 

Of half that live the butcher and the tomb ; 

Who, foe to Nature, hears the general groan, 

Murders their species, and betrays his own, Sgc. 
Unluckily, the Translator took this Man of times to 
came, for the corrupter of that Jirst age; and sfX 
-imagined the Poet had introduced Nature only to «'et 
things right: he then supposed, of course, she was to-be 
-very angry, and not finding Mr. Pope had represented 
her in any great emotion, he was willing to improve upon 
' his original. 

To proceed : After all this necessary preparation, the 
Poet shews [from 1. igg to 211] how civil society fol- 
lowed, and the advantages it produced. But these ar« 
•best described in his own words : 
" Great Nature spoke ; observant Men obey'd ; 

Cities were built, societies were made : 
\ Here rose one little state ; another near 

Grew by like means, and join'd through love, or fear. 

Hid 
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Did hmt^ the trees with ruddier burthens bcaid. 
And there the streams in purer rills descend ? , 
What war could ravish, commerce could bestow, 
And he returu'd a friend, who came a foe. 
• Converse and love mankind might strongly draw, 
When love was liberty, and nature law. • ' 

Thus states were form'd, — — 
Nothing can be juster than this account, or mon? cor- 
roborative of the Poet s general theory. Yet his Trans- 
lator has* a strange fatality in contradicting him, when-r 
ever he attempts to paraphrase his sense. 
The first line Mr. CAbbi turns thus, 
Par ces mots la Nature excita Tindustrie, 
. Et de r Homme feroce enchaina la furie^ 

Chained up the fury of savage Man^ 
And so contradicts his Author's whole system of benevo^ 
ience, and goes over to the Atheists, who supposes the 
state of nature to be a state of war. That which seems 
to have misled liim was these lines : 

What war could ravish, commerce could bestow, 
^ And he retum'd a friend, who came a foe. 
But the Translator should have considered, that though his 
Author maintains a state of nature to be a state of peace, 
yet he never imagined there cpuld be no quarrels ip it. 
He well knew, that self-love drives through Jtisf and 
through unjust *. He pushes no system to an ej^tyava- 
. ^'ancp ; b^t steers between doctrities seemingly, opposite f, 
pr, in other words, fpllows truth uniformly throughout. 

Having thus es^plained the original of i^ivil society^ he 
shews us »ext; [from 1. 210 to 216J th^^ to this spciety a 
civ^ magistrate, properly so called, did belpng: and 
this, in cqnfutation of that idle hypothesis of Filmerj aiyt 
others; which pretends th^t God confeiTed the ^gal 
tide Qi^ the fathers of faniilies, fronr} whence ittpn, when 
they had instituted society, were to fetch their magis- 
trates. On the contrary, our Poet s^ews that a king 
was unknown till common interest^ which led men to int 
stitute civil government, led them, at the same time, to 
mstitute a g&vernor. However, that it is true that the 
$|m^ wisdmn or valour, which gaiued regal obedience 
t iii. L 270. S«i^ ¥x^^t^ 
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from sons to the sire, procured Ur^^s a paternal authority^ 
and made them considered as Jathers of their people. 
Which probably was the original (and, while mistaken^ 
continues to be the chief support) of that slavish error; 
antiquity representing its earliest monarchs under the 
idea of a common jathery v»riif dpifSu. Afterwards 
indeed thev became a kind of foster-fathers, v9ifAty% 
as Homer calls them : till at length they began to 
dcoour that flock they hadl)een so long accustomed to 
shear; and, as Plutarch says of Cecrops, U xjf^rS 

— ^the name of king unknown. 
Till common int'rest placd the sway in one, 
Twas Virtue only (or in arts, or arms, 
Diffusing blessings, or averting harms} 
The same which in a sire the sons obey'd, 
A prince, the father of a people made. 
Our Author has good authority for his account of the 
origin of kingship. Aristotle assures us of this truth, that 
^Twas Virtue only or in arts or arms. KatOiVaJa* Ba<r»Aet)c 

The Poet now returns [at 1. 216 to 242] to what he 
had left unfinished in his description of natural society^ 
This, which appears irregular, is indeed a fine instance 
of his thorough knowledge of the art of method. I will 
explain it. 

This third Epistle, we see, considers Man with re^ 
spect to society; the second, with respect to himself; and 
toe fourth, with respect to happiness. But in none of 
these relations does tiie Poet ever lose sight of him under 
that in which he staiids to God ; it will follow therefore, 
tjiat speaking of him with respect to society, the act 
count would be then most imperfect, were he not at the 
game time considered with respect to his relioion; for, 
between these two there is a close, and, while thipgi 
continue in order^ 9. most inter^ting connexioa, 

True faith, true policy, united ran; 

That was but love of God, and this of Man. L 240, 

New religioti suffering no change, or depraviftion, when 
♦ l*pUt. Ub. V, caoi 
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Man first entered into civil society, but continuing the 
isame in the state of natu^'e, the Poet, to avoid repeti- 
tion, and to the accouots of true andj'alse religion 
searer to one anoflier, in order to cmitrast them by the 
advantage of that situation, deferred giving account, of 
his reUgim, till he had spoken of the origin of that 
^society. Thence it is, that he here resumes the account 
of the State i)f Nature^ that is, so much of it as he had 
left untouched, which was only the religion of it. This 
consisting in tiie knowledge of one God, the Creator of 
all things, the Poet shews how Men came by that know* 
ledge. That it was either found out by reason, which, 
^ving to every effect a causey instructed them to go from 
cause to cause, till tiiey came to the first, who being 
causeless J would necessarily be judged self-e.vistent : of 
taught by tradition, which preserved the memory of 
the creation. — He then tells ns what these Men, unde- 
bauched by false science, understood by Gods katurb 
and ATTRIBUTES. 1st, Of God's nature; that they^ 
easily distinguished between the JVarhnan arid the work; 
and saw the substance of the Creator to be distinct and 
different from that of the creature; and so were in no 
<langer of falling into the horrid opinion of the Greek 
^philosophers, and their follower Spinoza. And simple 
reason teaching them^ that the Creator was but one, they 
icasily saw that all wm right; ^d were in as little 
danger of falling into the Manichean error, which, when 
Oblique wit had vroke the steady light of reason, ima^ne j 
Mil was not right, having before imagined all was not JUq 



attributes \ that they easily conceived a father wherei 
they had found ^ Deity, and that a sovereign Bei^ig coui(( 
fpnly be 9, sovereign good. 

Jill then, by Nature crowtfd, each patriarch sate, 
King, priest, md parent of his growbg state; 
On him, their second Providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye 4 their oracle his tongue, ^c. 
Till drooping, sick ning, dying, they began 
Whom they reyer'd as God, to mourn as Man. 



^ork of One. 




understood of God's[ 




Tbjexi, looking up from sire to sire, explox' A 
One jgreat iSratfather, and that Yir A aAws; ^ 
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jr. 

Or plain tradition that this all begun. 
Convey 'd unbroken faith from sire to sOHt 

I- . . 

The Worker from the work district was knowp. 
And simple reason never sought but Ofw. 
Ere wit oblique had brojce th^t steady light, 
Man, like his Maker, s^w fhat all was right. 

To virtue in the paths of ple^sprp trod. 
And owp'd a Father when he own'd a Opd. 
toye q^ll the faith, ^t. 

Our unethodical Translator, not apprehending that thcf 
Poet was hprp returned tp finish bis description 6t thf). 
3tate of. nature, has fallen into ope^ of the grossest inis« 
takes that ever was conimitted. .He has taken thi^ 
account of true religion^ for an account pf the origin of 
idolatry, and thus fatally eEnbellishes his own t)lupdtT» 

Jaloux d'en conserver les traits et la figure, 
Leur zele Jndustrieux inventa la peinture. 
JeCurs neveux, attentjfs ^ ces honimes famcux. 
Qui par le droit du sang ayoipnt regne sur eux, - 
Trouvent-ils dans leur suite un grapd, un premier pere, 
Ijeur aveugle respect 1 adore et le revere. 

Here you have one of the finest pieces pf reasoning ip 
the world, turned, at once, |ntp as mere a heap of non-? 
sense. You will wonder how it came about : the unlucky 
term of Great Jirst Father confounded our Translator;^ 
and he took jt tp signify a gr eat -grmidf other. But he 
should iiaye considered that Mr. Pope always represent^ 
God, a% every wise and good Man would do, and as ouf 
religion directs us to do, under the idea of a father^ 
he should have observed. th#t the j^oet is herg describing 
ihose ipen, who ' . ■ 

To virtite in the paths pf pleasure trod, ' 
Apd own*d a father, where theypwn'd a God;" - 

Yoii may be spre Mr, De Crqu^az h?^ not |et tb^se 
fine strokes about the original of painting escape bim^ 
But i)ere the Critic (which is a wonder) proves cj^^rer?. 
l^igbfS^'thdXi .{he Tr^nskLt^r fee ,fa«f . Ji»es..iov 
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que3tion were a continuation of something not immediately 
preceding; but that was all he saw, as may appear by 
his sagacious remark. We shall be mistaken (says he) 
" if we regard this passage as a continuation of the 
^* history iiinne^iately going before. It would be too 
" great an anachronism to suppose it The government 

of fathers of families did not succeed that of kings; 
" on the contrary, the reign of these was established on 
*^ the government of those*.'' 

Order leads the Poet to speak next [from 1. 241 to 
246] of the corruption of civil society into tyranny, and 
its causes; and -here, with all tlie a7^t of address, as well 
as truthj he observes, it arose from the violation of that 
great: principle^ which he so much insists upon through- 
put his Essay, That eacfi was made for the use of all: 

Who first taught soiils enslav d, and realms undone, 
CRT enormous faith of 7nanif made for one; 
That proud exception to all Nature's laws, 
T' invert the world, and counterwork its cause? 

And in this, Aristotle places the difference between a' 
king and a tyrant; that the frst supposes himself made^ 
^br the people; the other, tliat the people are made fbr^ 

BaVwe may be sure, that in tliis corruption, where 
p^tural justice was thrown aside, and force, the Atheist s " 
justice,: presided in its stead, religion would follow the 
^ate-of civil society. We know, from ancient history, it 
did so. . Accordingly, Mr. Pope [from 1. 245 to 270] 
with corrupt politics describes corrupt Religion and its 
causes; he Jirst informs us, agreeable to his exact know- 
ledge of antiquity, that it was the politician, and not ^• 
the PRIEST (as our illiterate tribe of Free-thinkers would 
make us believe) who first corrupted religion. Secondly ^ 
that the -SUPERSTiTioJj, he brought in, was not invented 
by him, as an engine to play upon others (as the dreaming 
Atheist feigns, who would thus miserably account for 
the origud of re]i^onX but w^s 9^ trap he first fell into ^ 

^ Commentaire, p. 049. 
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Force first made conqucsrt, and tliat conqaest, law; * 

Till superstUion taught the tyrant awe^ 

Then shard the tyramy^ then lent it aid, 

And gods of conqu rors, slaves of subjects made. 

All this is agreeable to the Poet's vast knowledge of 
human nature. For that bnpotency of mind, as the JL^ain 
writers call it*, which gives birth to the enormous crimes 
necessary to support a tyranny, naturally subjects its owner 
to all the m'm^ as well as real terrors of conscience. 
Hence the whole machinery of Supa^stitum. 

She, 'midst tlie lightnings blaze and duinder's sound. 
When rockVi the mountains, cmd when groaned Uic 
ground. 

She, from tihe rending earth and bursting skies. 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise. 

And it is no wonder that those, who had so tmjMously 
attempted to counterwork the design of Nature, b^ acting 
as if many were made for one^ should now imagine they 
saw all Nature arming in vengeance against them. 

It is true, the Poet observes, that afterwards, wbeo the 
tyrant s fri^t was over, he had cunning enough, fixrni the 
experience oi the effect of superstition upcm Mmsel^ to 
turn it by the assistance of the priest (who for his reward 
went shares with him in the tyranny) as his best defence 
against his subjects. 

Witli Heaven's own thunders shook the winid beloW| 
And play'd the god an en^ne on his foe. 

For a tyrant naturally and reasonably takes di bis slma 

for his enemies. 

Having given the cmses of superstition, he next de- 

#cribes its objects : 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and lust;: 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, . . 
And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. ; 

The ancient Pagan gods are here very exactly deacribaAi 

This fact is a convincing evidence of the truth of tfait 

* They expressed the passion for tyrumitmg h'jf Chii wih4. A tm 
Homan historian says of Marmsy that he was ^tim tmafMffi ^ t 
IMPOTENS semperque inquietui. And of Pompey^ pot^Uii mt iiifM 

fuam out raro ad zmfoti^tuh tism, ^ - ■ - • ■ 

12 ^s^il^fSsajL 
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ori^nal which the Poet gives to superstition ; for if these 
phantasms were first raised in the imagination of tyrantSp 
they must needs have the qualities here assigned them. 
For Jarce being the tyrant's "virtue^ and luxury his hap^ 
piness, the attributes- of his god would of course be 
revenge and lust; in a word, the antitype of himselfc 
But there was another, and more substantial caude, of tlie 
resemblance between a tyrant and a Pagan god; and 
that was the making gods of conquerors^ as the Poet says, 
and so canoni^g a tyrant s vices with his person. That 
these gods should suit a people humbled to the stroke of 
a master, will be no wonder, if we recollect a generous 
saying of the ancients; — That^ that day which sees a man 
a slavCy takes away half his virtue. 

The inference our Poet draws from all tliis [from 
1. 269 to 284] is, that self 'love .diive% througli right and 
wrong; it causes the tyrant to violate the rights of 
mankind; and it causes the people to vindicate that 
violation. For self-love being common to tlie whole 
species, and setting each indi\ddual in pursuit of the same 
objectSi it became necessaiy for each, if he would secure 
bis own, to provide for the safety of another's. And 
thiis equity and benevolence arose from that same self 
lcrf( which had given birth to avarice and injustice. 

For what one likes, if others like as well, 
What serves one ml], when many wills rebel? 
How shall he keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take ? 
His safety must his liberty restrain ; 
All jom to guard what each desires to gain* 

The Poet hath not any where shewn greater addresa 
in the masterly disposition of his work, than with regard 
to the inference before us ; which not only gives a proper 
imd timely support to what he had before advanced, in 
bis seeana Epistle, concerning the nature and effects of 
selfhve; but is a necessary introduction to what follows 
concerning tlie refonrnfmi of religion and society, as \yc> 
ihall see presently. 

The Poet hath now described the rise, perfection, and 
decay of civil policy and religion, in the more earl^ 
B^t the design had bpeq imperfectly exe<juted> 
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here dropped his discourse; there was, after Ais, a reco- 
very from their several corruptions. Accordingly, hfe 
hath chosen that happy period for the conclusion of his 
song. But as good and ill governments and religions 
succeed one another without ceasing, he now, with great 
judgment, leaves factSj and turns his discourse [nrom 
1. 283 to 296] to speak of a more lasting refonn of 
looankind, in the invention of those philosophic principles^ 
by wlK)se observance a polictf and religion .rtiay be tor 
ever kept from sinking into tyranny and superstition. 

'Twas then the studious head, or genVous miad. 
Follower of God, or friend of human kind. 
Poet or patriot, rose but to restore . . 

The faith and morals, Nature gave before ; 
Kelum d her ancient light, not kindled new, 
If not God 6 image, yet his shadow drew ; 
Taught power's due use to people and to kings. 
Taught not to slack, nor strain its tender strings, 

The easy and jiist transition into this subject, from the 
foregoing, is admirable. In the foregoing, he had de- 
scribed the effects of self-love ; now the observation of 
these effects, he, with great art and hi^h probability, 
makes the occasion of those discoveries j which speculative 
men made of the true principles of policy and religiori, 
described in the present paragraph; and this he eYidently 
hints at in that fine transition, 

TwAS THEN the studious head, 

Mr. De CrousaZj who saw notliing of this beauty^ 
says, — It is not easy to guess to zchat epoch Mr^ Pope 
uould have us refer his then*. He has indeed proved 
himself no good guesser, which yet is the best quality 
of -a critic. I will tlierefore tell him witliout more ado, 
Mr. Pope meant ttie polite and flourishing ag^ of Greece; 
and those benefactors to mankind, which, I presume, he 
had principally in view, were Socrates aj^d Aristotk, whb^ 
of all the Pagan world, spoke best of Qod, and wrofe 
hest of government. • 

Having thus described the true principles of dvU xnOi 
ecclesiastical policy, the great Poet proceeds [from I' "st^ 
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to 305] to illustrate his account by the similar harmony 
of the univ^e: 

Such is the world s great harmony, that springs 
From union, order, full consent of things ! 
Where small and great, where weak and mighty, made^ 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade ; 
More powerful each as needful to the rest, 
And in proportion as it blesses, blest ; 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king. 

Thus, as in the beginning of this Epistle, lie supported 
the great principle of mutual love or associafmt in 
general^ by considerations drawn from the properties of 
matter, and the mutual dependence between vegetable 
and animal life ; so, in the conclusion^ he has inforced 
the particular principles of civil and religious society^ 
from that universal harmony which springs, in part, from 
those properties and dependencies. 

But now the Poet, having so much commended the in- 
vention and inventors of the philosophic principles of religion 
and governments lest an evil use should be made of this, 
by men s resting in theory and speculation^ as they have 
been always too apt to do, in matters whose practice 
makes their happiness, he cautions his reader [froih 
1. 304 to 311] against this error, in a warmth o/* e.t- 
pressiojiy which the sublime ideas of that universal har- 
mony ^ operating incessantly to universal goodj had raised 
up in him. 

Foryi^rw^ of government let fools contest; 

Whate er is best administer'd is best. 

Tor modes of faith let grabeless zealots figlit; 

His can't be wrong, whose life is in the right. ^ 

All must be false, that thwart this one great end, ] 

And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. ^ 

The seasonableness of this reproof will appear evident 
enough to those who know, that mad disputes aboxjt 
liberty and prerogative had once well riigh overturned 
our constitution; and tliat others about 77iystery and 
church authority had almost destroyed the very spirit of 
our haly religion. 
JBut these line linesiiave been strangely nusuudi^vocA* 
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The Author, against his own express wordsy agmnst ^ 
plain sense of his system, has been conceiVed to mean^ 
that all gwmments and all religions were^ as to their 
Jemis atid objects^ indifferent. But as this wrong judg- 
ment proceeded from ignorance of the reason of the 
teprnof, as explamed above, that explanation is alone 
sufficient to rectify the mistake. 

However, not to leave him under the least suspidon, 
in a matter of so much importance, I shall justify the 
sense hei e given to this passage more at large. First by 
considering the xvords themselves: and then by comparing 
tbis mistaken sense with the' context. 

The Poet, we must observe, is here speaking, not of 
civil society at largCy but of a just legitimate policy, 

Th* according music of a well-mix'd State* 

Now these are of several kinds ; in some of which the 
demcc7*atic\ in others the aristocratic^ and in others the 
monarchic form prevails. Now as each of these tms^d 
fqrms is equally legitimate, as l)eing founded on the 
principles of natural liberty, that man is guilty of the 
highest follifj who chuses rather to employ himself in a 
speculative contest for the superior excellence of one of 
these forms to the rest, than in promoting the good a^mi^ 
nistration of that set4ied form to which he is subject 
And yet all our \varm disputes about government have 
been of this kind. Again, if, by forms of g&oemmenty 
jnw^X needs be meant legitimate government^ because 
that is the subject under debate, then by modes of faitk^ 
which is the correspondent idea, must needs be meant 
the modes or eaplatlatimis of the true faiths because the 
Author is here too on the subject of true religion^ 

Relum'd her ancient light, not kindled new. 

Besides, the very expression (than which nothing can be 
more precise) confines us to understand, by modes - of 
faith^ those human explanations of Christian mysteries, 
in contesting which, zeal and ignorance have so perpe- 
tually violated charity. 

Secondly^ If we consider the contest ; to suppose him 
to mean, that all farms of gwernment are indifferenf^ 
is making him directly contradict the preceding parar 
graph; where he extols the patriot &r diseriaiinatiBgJthe 

true 
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fruefrom the false modeg of government. He, says the 
Poet, 

• Taught power's due use to people and to kings, 
Taugbt not to slack, nor strain its tender strings; 
The less and greater set so justly true, 

. lliat touching one must strike the other too; 
Till jarring interests of themselves create 
Th' according music of a well-mivd State. 

Here he recommends the true form of government, 
which is the mivt. In another place he as strongly 
condemns the JalsCy or the absolute jure dvvino form : 

For Nature knew no right divine in Men. L* 237. 

To suppose him to mean, that all religions are indif^ 
f event J is an equally wrong as well as uncharitable sus- 
picion. Mr. Popey though his subject in this Essay on 
Man confines him to natural religion (his purpose being 
to vindicate God s natural dispensations to mankind ' 
agunst the Atheist), yet gives frequent intimations of a 
more sublime dispensation, and even of the necessity of it ; 
pardcularly in his second Epistle [I. 1 39], where he speaks 
of the weakness and insufficienctf of human reason*. 

Again, in his fourth Epistle [1. 331] speaking of the 
good man, the favourite of Heaven, he says. 

For him alone, hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthened bn to faithy and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 

But natural religion never lengthened hope on to faith ; 
nor did any reli^on, but the Christian, ever conceive that 
faith could fill the mind with happiness. 

Lastly y The Poet, in this very Epistle, and in, this very 

?lace, speakmg of the great restorers of the religion of 
f ature, intimates that they could only draw God s shadow^ 
not hii image : 

Relum'd her ancient light, not kindled new, 
If not Gorf^s image, yet his shadow drew. 
As reverencing that truth, which tells us that this disco-, 
v^ry was x^^yedfor the glorious Gospel of Christ, whti 
is the iMAGi: of Gov f. * 
* Sm the UQoaA Letter, pp. 80, 8i. ^ <i Cqv*!^^ ^. 
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Having thus largely considered Man in his social citpif^ 
city J the Poet, in order to fix a momentous truth in the 
mind of his reader, concludes the Epistle in recapitulating 
the trvo principles which concur to the support of this 
part of his character, namely, self-lorce and social ; and 
shewing that they are only two different motions of the 
appetite^ to good, by which the Author of Nature has 
enabled Man to find his ozvn happiness in the happiness 
of the whole. Tiiis the Poet illustrates with a thou^t 
as sublime as is that general harn^ony he describes : 

On their own axis as the planets run. 

Yet make at once their circle round the sun ; 

So two consistent motions act the soul, 

And one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Thus God and Nature link'd the general frame. 

And bad self-love and social the same. 

For he hath the art of converting poetical ornaments 
into philosophic reasoning ; and of improving a simile 
into an analogical argument. But of this art> mor^ 
our next. 



/ 

LETTER ir. 

THE Poet, in the two foregoing Epistles, having con- 
sidered Man with regard to the means (tlmt is, in all 
his relations^ whether as an individual^ or a member of 
society) comes now, in this last, to consider him with 
regard to the end, that is, happiness. 

It opens w ith an i?ivocation to happiness, in the manner 
of the aiicient poets, who, v hen destitute of a patron 
god, applied to the Aluse, and, if she was engaged, took 
up with any simple virtue, next at hand, to inspire and 
prosper their designs. This was the ancient invocation^ 
which few modern poets have had the art to imitate with 
any degree of spirit or decorum; while our Author, 
not content to heighten this poetic ornanient with the 
graces of the antique, hatli also contrived to make it 
subservient to the metliod and reasoning of his philoso- 
phic composition. I will endeavour to explain so un- 
common a beauty. 
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It is to be observed that the Pagan deities had each 
: their seoeral names and places of abode^ with some of 

• which they were supposed to be more delighted than with 
others, and consequently to be then most propitious 
when invoked by the favourite 7iame and place : hence we 

i find the hymns of Horner^ Orphet(^, and Callimachus, to 
be chiefly employed in enumerating the several names 
and places of abode by which the patron god was dis- 

. tinguished. Now, our Poet, with great and masterly 
address, hatli made these two circumstances serve to 
introduce his subject, according to the exactest rules of 
logic. His purpose is to write of happiness; method 
therefore requires that he first define what men mean by 
happi?iess, and tliis he does in the ornament of a poetic 
invocation : 

O happiness ! our being s end and aim, 

Good^ pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name. 

• After the definition, that which follows next, in 
,;.order of method, is the proposition, which here is, 

that human happiness consists not in external advantages^ 
but in virtue. For the subject of this Epistle is the 
detecting the false notions of happiness, and settling and 
explaining the ti^ue; and this the Poet lays down in the 
next sixteen lines. Now the enumeration of happiness s 
several supposed places of abode (which, in imitation of 
. the ancient Poets, he next mentions in the inmcation, 
and which makes ten of the sixteen lines) is a summary 
of fake happiness, placed in externals: 

Plant of celestial seed ! if dropt below, ; 
- Say in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow ? 
Fair opening to some ww7t's propitious shine, 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parmissian lauixls yield^ - ' 
Or reap'd in iron ha^^vests of the field ? 

The six remaining lines deliver the time notion of 
happiness to be in virtue. Which is summ'd up in these 
two; * 

Rxt to no- spot is happiness sincere, , 
'Tis AO where to be found, or every whefe. I 

The Poet, havipg.thus defined his ferrns,md\i\^ 

VOX.XJ, I 
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his proposition, proceeds to the support of his thesis; 
the various arguments of wliich make up the body of the 
Epistle. 

He begins [from 1. 1 8 to 27] with detecting the false 
mtions of happiness. These are of two kinds^ the phi- 
losophical and popular: the latter he had recapitulated 
in the invocation, when happiness was caU'd upon at her 
several supposed places of abode ; the philosophic then 
only remained to be delivered. 

Ask of the learn d the way, the leam'd are blind. 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 

The confutation of these philosophic errors, he shews 
to be very easy, one common fallacy running through 
them all ; namely this, That, instead of telling us in what 
the happiness of human nature consists, which was what 
was asked of them, each busies himself to enpUda in 
what he placed his ozm peculiar happiness: 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than tliis, that happiness is happiness ? 

And liere, before we go any farther, it will be proper 
to turn to our Logician, who, blind to these beauties in 
the admirable disposition of the subject, is extremely 
scandalized at the Poet for not proceeding immediately to 
explain true happiness (after having defined hb terms 
and delivered his thesis) but for going back again (as he 
fancies) to a consideration of the fake. — Speaking of the 
sixteen lines, he says, — Happiness is then near me, 
" and I feel myself considerably refreshed; but, by ill 
" luck, it is only for a moment, my doubts presently 
" return, and I find myself in the hands of a Poet, who 
" can do what he will witli me, and who, having placed 

me on the very borders of happiness, on a suddea 
" shuts up all its avenues 

But a very little patience and impartiality would have 
shewn him, that they w ere immediately laid open a<mi0 
in the very next lines [from 26 to 33] where the l^oet 
shews, that if you will but take the road of nature, and 
leave that of 9md opinion, you will soon find happiness 
* Comm«ntairc, p. 271. 

to 
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to be a good of the species, and, like common sense, 
equally distributed to all mankind : 

Take Nature's path, and mad opinion's leave, 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell, 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 
And, mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

But this is so far from satisfying our bully-critic, that 
it only furnishes him with fresh matter for a quarrel. 
He is much offended at the two first lines. — I must 
" here renew my complaints. Take Nature's path, you 
" say; and what am I to understand by this Nature.^ 
*' Must I take the reasonable nature for my guide ? But, 
according to you, the philosophers have consulted it to 
no purpose. Shall I give myself up to the animal 
^'nature? This would soon reduce me to great dis- 
tresses. — Encompassed with doubts and difficulties, 
what have I left, but to suffer myself to be borne away 
by chance or hazard? And to conclude, that the 
" counsel here given of taking Natures path^ comes at 
length to this, to march steadily on in tJbe footsteps of 
"fatality*." 

It would be hard indeed, if our Commentator could 
not find the road to fatality ^ in every step the Poet takes. 
But here, in avoiding the horns of his own chimerical 
dilemma, he jumps upon it more aukwardly than usual. 
The Poet, says he, must either mean the reasonable, or 
the animal nature. Agreed. He could not mean the 
animal nature. This too is true. Nor the reasonable. 
Why not? Because it stood the philosophers in no stead. 
What then? Do you think he has ever the worse opinion 
of it on that account ? They could not possibly ha.ve run 
into more mistakes about happiness, than you have about 
the Poet's meaning: And yet, for all that, L apprehend 
he will think never tlie worse, either of reason or himself. 

But what is indeed incredible, after Mr. De Crousaz 
had thus commented the two first lines, he goes on with 
his remarks on the immediately following. Obvious her 
goods, S;c. in these words: See Mr. Pope once again 



• Commentaire, pp. 27^,173% 
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" under the necessity of restoring rsdson td its rights*.^ 
Prodigious ! It seems then, after all, Mr. Pope by Na* 
ture's path, did indeed mean the reasonable nature. For 
we now see it was Mr. De CrousaZy not Mf. Pope, that 
was under the 7iecessity of restoring reason to its rights. 

To proceed : the Poet having exposed the two fake 
species of happiness^ the philosophical and popular, 
and denounced the true^ in order to establish, tlie last^ 
goes on to a confutation of the two former. 

I. He first [from 1. 32 to 47] confutes the philoso- 
phical, which, as we said, makes happiness a particular^ 
not d general good : and this two ways : 

I . From his grand principle, That God acts by general 
lares : the consequence of which is, that happiness, wliich 
supports tlie well-being of every system, must needs be 
u?urersal, and not partial, as the philosopher* con- 
ceived : 

• Remember, Man! the universal Cause 

Acts not by partial, but by genral larvs; 

And makes, what happiness we justly call, 

Subsist not m the good of one, but all. 

2* From fact, That Man instinctively concurs witfr 
&is designation of Providence, to make happiness uni- 
versal, by his having no delight in any thing uncommu^ 
nicated or uncommunicable: 
. There's not a blessing individuals find, 

But some way leans and hearkens to the kind. m 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 

No cavem'd hermit rests self-satisfied. 
.Abstract what others feel, what others think. 

All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. 

II. The Poet, in the second place [fi^om I. 46 tQ 
65] confutes the populau error concerning happiness, 
namely, that it consists in erternak: which he dees, 

1 . By inquiring into the reasons of the present provi- 
dential disposition of ex'ternal goods: a topic of confn* 
tation chosen with the greatest accuracy and penetratioHu 
For, if it appears they were distributed in the manner we 
see them, for reasons different from tlie liappiuess of 

iij^viduais^ 
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individuals^ it is absurd to think that they should makts 
jpart of that happiness. 

He shews, therefore, that disparity of external pos- 
fsessions among men was for the sake of society^ 1. to 
promote the harmony and happiness of a system ; 

Order is Heaven « first law ; and, this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater t:han the rest, 
More rich, more wise, — 

Cecause the want of external goods in some, and the 
Mbundance in others, increase general harmony in the 
obliger and obliged. 

Yet here (says he) mai'k the impartial wisdom of 
Heaven ; this very iyiequality of exter7ialSy by contributing 
to general harmony and order, produceth an equality 
of happiness amongst individuals; and, for that tvery 
reason^ 

Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness : 

Eut mutual wants this happiness increase, 

All Nature's difference keeps all Nature s peaot* 

Condition, cir-cumstance, is not the thing : 

J31iss is the same, in subject, or in king ; 

In who obtain defence, or who defend,; 

In him who is, or him who finds, a friend. 

Heaven breathes thro' every member of the whole 

One common blessing as one common soul. 

2, This disparity was necessary, because, if extemai 
goods were equally distributed, they would occasion |)er- 
petual discord amongst men all equal in powers 

But fortune's gifts if each alike possest, 
And each were equal, must not all contest? 

From hence he concludes. That, as external goods 
were not given for the reward of virtue, but for many 
-different purposes, God could not, if he intended hap- 
piness for all, place it in the enjoyment of externals: 

If then to all men happiness was meant, 
God in externals could not place conteat. 
2. His second argument [from 1. 64 to 71] against the 
popular error of Kappiness's being placed \tv extenaoU^ 
is, that the possession of them is^ insep«x^\AN[ 

1 3 
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with Jear^ the want of thetn with hope \ which directly 
crossing all their pretensions to making happy, evidently 
shew that God had placed happiness elsewhere : 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 

And these be happy call'd, unhappy tliose ; 

But Heaven s just balance equal will appear. 

While those are plac'd in hope, and these in fear : 

Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 

But foture views of better or of worse. 

Hence, in concluding this argument, he takes occa3ion 
[from 1. 70 to 75] to upbraid the desperate folly and im- 
piety of those, who, in spite of God and Nature, will 
yet attempt to place happiness in evtemals. 

sons of earth ! attempt ye still to rise. 

By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the skies? 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

1 must not here omit to observe, that the Translator 
(unconscious of all this fine reasoning between the 32d 
and 75th lines, where the Poet first confutes the philoso^ 
phic errors concerning happiness, and next the popular) 
hath strangely jumbled together and . confounded his 
diflferent arguments on these two different heads. But 
this is not the worst; he hath perverted the Poet's words 
to a horrid and senseless fatalism^ foreign to the argu* 
ment in hand, and directly contrary to Mr. Pope's general 
principles. 

The Poet says, 

Remember, Man I the universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws. 

His Translator, 

Une loi generale 

Determine tofljours la cause principale. 

That is, a general lirw ever determines the principal causCy 
which is the very fate of the ancient Pagans, who sup- 
posed that destiny gave law to the Father of gods and 
men. 

The Poet says again, 
Order is ileaven's first law ; 
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That is, the first Uvw made by God, relates to order; 
which is a beautiful allusion to the Scripture history of the 
Creation, when God first appeased the disorders of chacSj 
and separated the light from the darkness. Let us now 
hear his Translator: 

L'ordre, cet inflexible et grand legislateur, 
Qui dcs decrets du Ciel est le premier auteur : 
Order, that inflcjdble and grand legislator, who is the 
first author of the laws of Heaven. A proposition 
abominable in most senses, and absurd in all. 

But now what says Mr. De Crousaz to this, who is 
perpetually crying out, fate I fate ! as men in distraction 
call out fire ? The reader will be surprised to hear him 
pass this cool reflexion on two so obnoxious passages — 
This Order, the first author of laws, presents us with 
wery harsh ea^pressions, and bold ideas, which Mr. Pope 
skewhere condemns as rash and unjustifiable^. But this 
is his moderation, when Mr. LAbbt comes under his 
critique : And we know, the excellent prose translation 
gave him the advantage of knowing whom he had to do 
with. 

To proceed : the Poet having thus confuted the two 
errors concerning happiness, philosophical and popu- 
lar, and proved that true happiness was neither solitary 
and partial, nor yet placed in externals \ goes on [from 
1. 74 to 91] to shew in what it doth consist. He had 
J)efore said in general, and repeated it, that happiness lay 
in common to the- whole species. He now brings us 
better acquainted with it, in a more explicit information 
of its nature ; and tells us^ it is all contained in health, 
'peace, and competence ; but that these are to be gained 
only by Virtue, namely, by temperance, innocence, and 
industry: 

Reason s whole pleasures, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 
But health consists with temj)erance alone, 
And peace, O Virtue ! *peace is all thy own. 
The first line, 

Reasoris whole pleasures, all the joys of sense, 
is the most beautiful paraphrasis for happiness \ for all 

• Commcntaire, p. aSa. 
^ I 4 
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we feel of good is by semation and reflexion. The 
Translator, who seen}ed little to concern himself with 
the Poet's philosophy or argument, mistook this descrip^ 
tion of happiness tor a description of the intellectual and 
sensitive JacuttieSy opposed to one another ; and there-* 
fore thus translates it : 

Le charme seducteur, dont s enyvrant les sens, 
Les plaisirs de I'esprit encore plus ravissans. 

And so, with the highest absurdity, not only makes the 
Poet constitute sensual edxesses a part of human happi- 
ness, but likewise the product of virtue. 

-After this, we shall no longer wonder at such kind of 
translations as the following : 

Mr. Pope says, 

And peace, O Virttic ! peace is all thy own. 
The Translator, 

Pour vous, O paix du coeur, digne fille des Cieui^, 
Voiis fetes du bonheur le gage precieux. \ 

Co72scious innocence, says the Poet, is the only source^ 
of iiiternal peace, and known innocence of externa I \ 
therefore peace is the sole issue of virtue ; or, in his owq 
emphatic words, peace is all thy own ; a conclusive 
observation in his argument O peace, says the Trans- 
lator, thou art the precious pledge of happiness ; an ob^ 
servation, which concludes no more than that the Trans- 
lator did not understand the argument, ^ hich stands 
thus: — Is happiness, rightly placed in externals? No, 
for it consists in health, peace, and competence. . Health 
and competence are the product of temperance and 
dustry ; and peace, of perfect innocence. 

But hitherto, the Poet hath only considered health 
and peace: 

But health consists with temperance alone, 
And peace, O Virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

One head yet remains to be spoken to, namely, cornpe^ 
tence. In the pursuit of health and peace, there is no* 
danger of running into excess. But tiie case is different 
with regard to cmnpete^ice. Here, wealth and qfflumce 
tvould be too apt to be mistakeu ^^r it, in men s passion^ 
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ate pursuit of external goods. To obviate this mistake^ 
therefore, the Poet shews, that, as exorbitant wealth 
adds nothing to the happiness arising from a competence^ 
so, as it is generally ill gotten, it is attended with circum- 
stances that weaken another part of this triple cord, 
namely, peace : 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain ; 
But these less taste them as they worse obtain. 
Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 
"Who risk the most, that take wrong means or right? 
Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst, 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first ? 
^ Count all W advantage prosp'rous vice attains, 
TTis but what virtue flies from, and disdains ; 
And grant the bad what happiness they would, 
One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 

Here Mr. De Crousazs remarks are indeed very ex-^ 
traordinary — " To whom (says he) are these interro^ 

gatories addressed? — If you refer yourself to thejudg- 
^ ment of a troop of young libertines, such as are to be' 

found in great cities, and in armies, you will certainly 
"not have the laughers on your side*," Sgc. What 
then ? If reason require they should, is not that sufficient 
for the Poet's purpose, in a discourse where reason is • 
continually appealed to, in a controversy between him 
and them ? But our Logician's perversity is without ex- 
ample. Till now, his quarrel with the Poet was, that 
his arguments flattered the corrupt sentiments of libertin- 
ism. At present he is as captious with him for their op- 
posing those sentiments. Does not this look as if he 
^were resolved to approve of nothing Mr. Pope could 
say? 

Our Author having thus largely confiited the mistake 
of happiness s consisting in externals^ proceeds to expose 
the terrible consequences of such an opinion, on the 
sentiments and practice of all sorts of men, making tlie 
DISSOLUTE impious and atheistical, the religious un- 
charitable and intolerant, and the good restless and dis*. 
content. For when it is once taken for granted, that 
Imf^nm C(nisists in extenialSj it is immediately seen 

*Ct«nniej3t3ire, p, 289,290. 
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that itl men are often more happy than good; which sett' 
all conditions on objecting to tl)e ways of Providence^ 
and some even on rashly attempting to rectify its dispen- 
sations, though by the violation of law, divine and human* 
Now this being the most momentous part of the subject 
under consideration, is deservedly treated most at large. 
And here it will be proper to take notice of the exquisite 
art of the Poet, in making this confutation serve, at the 
same time, for a full solution of all objections which 
might be made to his main proposition, that happiness 
consists not in externals, 

I, He begins, first of all, with the atheistical cotn^ 
plainers, and pursues their impiety [from 1. 90 to 1 29] 
with all the vengeance of his eloquence* 

Oh blind to truth, and God's whole scheme below ! 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe : 
Who sees and follows that great scheme the bes^ 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest 

He exposes their folly, even on their own notions of 
external goods: 

1. By examples [from line 96 to 109] where he shews 
Jirsfy that, if good men have been untimely cut off, tliis 
is not to be ascribed to their virtues, but to a contempt 
of life that hurried them into dangers. Secondlifj That 
if they will still persist in ascribing untimely death to 
virtue, they must needs, on the same principle, likewise 
ascribe long life to it. Consequently as the argument, 
in factj concludes both ways, in logiCy it concludes 
neither. 

But fools the good alone unhappy calU 
From ills or accidents that chance to all. 
Say, was it virtue, more though Heaven ne'er gave,i 
Lamented Digby! sunk thee to the grave? 
Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 
Why full of days and honour lives the sire ? 
Why drew Marseilles good bishop purer breath, 
When nature sicken'd, and each gale was death ? 
Or why so long (in life if long can be) 
Lent Heaven a parent to the poor, and me } 
This last instance of the Poet s illustration of the ways 
of Providence^ the reader sees, has a peculiar el^nce ; 
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where a tribute of piety to b, parent is paid in a return of 
thanks to [Lent Heaven a parent^ &c.] and made sub- 
servient of [Or why so long — ^] his vindication of, the 
Great Father of all things. 

2. He exposes their folly, [from line 108 to 129] by 
considerations drawn from the system of Nature ; and 
these, two-fold, natural and moral. You accuse God, 
says the Poet, because the good man is subject to 
natural and moral evil : Let us see whence these pro- 
ceed. Natural evil is the necessary consequence of a 
material world so constituted : But that this constitution 
was besty we have proved in the first Epistle. Moral 
evil ariseth from the depraved w ill of Man : Therefore, - 
neither the one nor the other from God. 

What makes all physical or moral ill ? 
There deviates Nature, and here wanders Will. 
' God ;sends not ill, if rightly understood ; 
Or partial ill is universal good ; 
Or chance admits, or Nature lets it fall. 
Short, and but rare, till Man improved it all. 

But you say (adds the Poet, to these impious com- 
plainers) that though it be fit Man should suffer the 
miseries which he brings upon himself, by the coihmissioo 
of moral evil, yet it seems to be unfit his innocent pos- 
terity should bear a share of them. To this, says he, I 
reply, 

We just as wisely might of Heaven complain 
That righteous Abel was destroy 'd by Cain, 
As that the virtuous Son is ill at ease, 
When his lewd Father gave the dire disease. 

But you will still say (continues the Poet) why does 
not God either prevent, or immediately repair these evils? 
You may as well ask, why he doth not work continual 
miracles, and every moment reverse the establistied laws 
of Nature : 

Shall buniing ^tna^ if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recal her fires ? 
, On air or sea new motions be imprest, 
O blameless JBethel! to relieve thy breast^ 
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Wlien the loose mountain trembles from on hi^ 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ? 
Or, some old temple nodding to its fall, 
For Chcirtr^s' head reserve the hanging wall ? 

This is the force of the Poet s reasoning, and tliesa the 
men to whom l\e adresscs it, namely, the libertine cavil- 
lers against Providence. 

II. But now, so unhappy is the condition of our cor- 
rupt nature, that these arc not the only complainers. 
Religious men are but too apt, if not to speak out, yet 
sometimes secretly to murmur against Providence, and 
say, its xvays are not equal: P'specially tiiose more in- 
ordinately devoted to a sect or party are scatidalized, that 
the JUST (for such they esteem themselves) who are f0 
judge the world, have no better portion in their mvu 
inheritance. The Poet tlierefoi:e now leaves those more 
profligate complainers, and turns [from 1, 128 to 147] to 
-tlie religious, in these words : . , 

Put still this world (so fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better shall we liave ? 
A kingdom of the just then let it l:>e. 
Put first consider how tho?>e jz(st agree- 
As the more impious complainers wanted external 
goods to be the reward of virtue for the moral man; so 
these want them for the pious, in order to have a k 'mgdotn 
4}f the just. To tliis the Poet holds it sufficient to answer : 
Pray, gentlemen, first agree amongst yourselves, who 
ihose just are. We allow, 

The good must merit God's peculiar care. 
But who but God can tell us who they are ? 
One thinks on Calvin Heavens own Spirit fell. 
Another deems him insti'ument of hell : 
If Cahin feels Heaven's blessing or its rod, 
This cries. There is, and that. There is no God. 

As this is die case, be even bids them rest satisfied; 
remember his fundamental principle. That whateoer is^ 
is right ; and content themselves (as their religion teaches 
them to profess a more than oi'dinary submission to the 
ways of Providence) with that common answer which he 
with so much reason and piety gives to every kind of 
coinplainer. 
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However, though there be yet no kingdott of the jmt, 
there is still no kingdom of the wjjust. That both the 
virtuous and the vicious, whatsoever becomes of those 
whom every sect calls tlK3 faithful^ liave their shares ia 
external goods ; and,. Vi-hat is more, the virtuous Lav 
iiifinkely the most enjoyment in them : 

— This world, 'tis true, 
Was made for desar, but for Titus too : 
And which more hkst ? who chained bis country, say^ 
Or he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day ? 

I have been the more careful to explain this last argu- 
ment, and to shew- against whom it is directed, because 
much depends upon it for the illustration of the sense, 
and the just defence of the Poet. For if we suppose hiia 
still addressing himself to those impious complainers, 
confuted in the thirty-eight preceding lines, we should 
. make him guilty of a paralogism in the argument about 
the just J and hi the illustration of it by the case of Calvin^ 
For then the libertines ask, Why the just, that is, the • 
Ttioral man, is not rewarded ? The answer is. That none- 
but God can tell who Xh^just, that is, the truly faith fut 
man^ is. Where the term is changed, in order to sup-- 
port the argument \ for about the truly moral man the^e^ 
is no dispute ; about tlie truly faithful, or the orthodox^ 
a great deal. But take the Poet right, as arguing here 
against religious complainers, and the reasoning is strict 
and logical. They ask. Why the truly faithful are not 
rewarded'? He answers. They may be for aught you know^ 
for none but God can tell who they are. Mr. Dc Crou- 
objections to this reasoning receive all their force 
from tliat wrong supposition. That the Poet was here 
arguing against libertine complainers ; and consequently 
they have no force at all. 

III. The Poet having dispatched these two species of 
complainers, comes now to the third and still more 
pardonable sort, the discontented good men, who lament 
Qvlyf that virtue starves, while vice riots. To these the 
Poet replies [from 1, 146 to 155] that admit this to bo 
the case, yet they have no reason to complain, either of 
tJie good man's lot in particular, or of the dispensation of 
Provideace in general. Not of the former^ 
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happiness, the reward of virtue, consists not in externals] 
nor of the latter, because ill men may gain wealth by 
commendable industry, good men want necessaries through 
indolence or bad conduct. 

But as modest as this complaint seems at first view, 
the Poet next shews [from 1. 1 54 to 1 65] that it is founded 
on a principle of the highest extravagance, which will 
never let the discbntented good man rest, till he becomes 
as vain and foolish in his imaginations as the very worst 
sort of complainers. For that when once he begins to 
think he wants \\ hat is his due, he will never know where 
to stop, while God has any thing to give. 

But this is not all ; he proves next [from 1. 164 to 175] 
that these demands are not only unreasonablCj but in the 
highest degree absurd likewise. For that those very 
goods, if granted, would be the destruction of that virtue 
for which they are demanded as a reward. He concludes 
therefore on the whole, that, 

What nothing earthly gives, or cto destroy, 
y " The souls cahn sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 

Is Virtue^s prize. ^ — 

But the Poet now enters more at large upon the 
matter : and still continuing his discourse to this third 
sort of complainers (whom he indulges as much more 
pardonable than the first or second, in rectifying all their 
doubts and mistakes) proves both from reason and exam- 
ple, how unable any of those things are, which the world 
most admires, to make a good man happy. For, as to 
the philosophic mistakes concerning happiness, there 
being little danger of their making a general impression, 
the Poet, after a short confutation, had dismissed them 
altogether. But external goods are those syrens, which 
so bewitch the world with dreams of happiness, that of 
althings the most difficult is, to awaken it out of its 
delusions; though, as he proves, in an exact review of 
tlie most pretending, they dishonour bad men, and add 
Ho lustre to the good. That it is only this third and least 
criminal sort of complainers, against w4iich the remaining 
part of the discourse is levelled, appears from the Poet's 
so frequently addressing himself, while he inforces his 
arguments in behalf of Providence, from henceforward 
to his friend. 

^ L He 
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I» He begins therefore [fjx)m line 174 to 195] with 
considering riches. 1. He examines, first, what tliere 
is of real value in them, and shews, they can give tiie 
good man only tl^iat very contentment he had before, or, 
at most, but burthen him with a trust to be dispensed for 
the benefit of others: 

For riches^ can they give but to the just 
His oxvn contentment y or aywthers trust ? 

Since the good man esteems all, beside what is sufficient 
to supply him with the conveniencies of life, as en- 
trusted to him by Providence, for the supplial of others 
necessities. 

It is true, he tells us elsewhere, that another sort of 
good men are of a different opinion : 

The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule, 
That every man in want is knave or fool: 
God cannot love (says Blunt, witli lifted eyes) 
The wretch he starves — and piously denies. 

Of the Use of Riches, I. 103. 

And these are they to whom he here alludes, where 
he says, 

O fool ! to think God hates the worthy mind, 
The lover, and the love, of human kind, 
Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear, 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year ! 

The Poet next examines the imaginary value of riches, 
as the fountain of honour. For his adversaries objection 
stands thus : — As honour is the genuine claim of virtue, 
and shame the just retribution of vice ; and as honour, 
in their opinion, follows riches, and shame poverty; there- 
fore the good man should be rich. He tells them in this 
they are much mistaken : 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
What power then has fortune over the Jl/izw? None at 
. all. For, as her fwvours can confer neither worth nor 
wisdom; so neither can her displeasure cure him of any 
.of his follies. On his garb indeed she has some little 
influence ; but his heart still remains the same : 

FortUTie 'm Men has some small difference made, 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. 

11. 
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II. Then, ag to nobility, by creation or birthy this 
too he shews [from 1. 195 to 207J is, in itself, as devoid 
of all real* worth as the rest : because, in the ^rst case 
the title is generally gained by no merit at all ; 

Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with strings. 
That thou may'st be by kings, or whores of kings. 
In the second, by the merit of the first founder of the 

family, which will always, when reflected on, be rather 

the subject of nwrtification than glory : 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble, blood 
Has crept tlirough scoundrels ever since the floods 
Go! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor o\^ n your fathers have been fools so long. 

III. The Poet in the next place [from I. 206 to 227] 
unmasks the false pretences of greatness, whereby it 

* is seen that the Aero and politician (the two characters 
which would monopolize that quality) after all their 
bustle, eftect only this, if they want virtue, that the one 
proves himself difool, and the other a knave : and virtue 
they but too generally zmnt. The art of heroism being 
understood to consist in ravage and desolation : and the 
art of politics, in circumventio7i. Now 

— Grant that those can conquer, these can cheats 
Tis phrase absurd to call a villain, great : 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Jt is not success therefore that constitutes true great* 
7iess; but the end aimed at; and the means which are 
employed: and if these be right, glory will be the rewardp 
whatever be the issue: 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in ^exile or in chains. 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

IV. With regard to fame, that still more fkntastk; 
blessing, he shews [from 1. 226 to 249] that all of it, 
besides what we hear ourselves, is merely nothing; and 
that even of this small portion, no more of it gives the 
possessor a real satisfaction, tlian what is the firuit of 
virtue. 
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AH fome is foreign, but of true desert, 

Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart. 

Thus he shews, that honour , nobility ^ greatness^ glory ^ 
BO for as they hare any thing real and substantial, that 
is, 90 far as they contribute to the happiness of the 
possessor, are the sole issue of virtue^ and that neither 
richeSj courts^ armies^ nor the populace, are capable of 
conferring them. 

V. But lastly, the Poet proves [from 1. 248 to 359} 
that as no eMemal goods can make Man happy, so 
neither is it in the power of all internal. For, that even 
SUPERIOR PARTS bring no more real happiness to the 
possessor, than the rest, nay, put him into a worse con* 
dition; for that the quickness of apprehension, and depth 
of penetration, do but sharpen the miseries of life : 

In parts superior, what advantage lies? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 
Tis hut to know how little can be known; 
To see all others faults, and feel our own, Sgc. 
' Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 
Above life's weakness, and its comforts too. 

This to his friend — nor does it at all contradict what he 
had said to him concerning happiness^ in the beginning 
of the Epistle: 

Tis never to be bought, but always free, 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John! dwells with thee. 

For he is now proving that nothing eltlier external to 
Ma^i, or what is not in his own power, and of his own 
acquirement, can make him happy here. The most 
plausible rival of virtue is knorvledge. Yet even this, he 
says, is so far from giving any degree of real happiness, 
that it deprives men of those common comforts of life, 
which are a kind of support to us under the want of 
happiness: such as the more innocent of those delusions 
which he speaks of in the second Epistle, where he 
says, 

Till then, opinion gilds with varying rays 
Those painted clouds, that beautify our days, Sfc. 

I 265. ' 

VoL^XL K Now 
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Now kmwkdgt (as is here said) dettraifi all fihose 
comforts, by setting Man above life's weaknesses: so that 
in him, who thinks to attain happiness by knowledge^ the 
Jable is reversed, and in a preposterous attempt to gain 
the substance J he loses even the shadow. This I take to 
be the true sense of this fine stroke of satire, on tbe 
wrong pursuits after happiness. 

Havmg thus proved how empty and unsatis&jctory aU 
these greatest external goods are, from an examination of 
their nature, the Poet proceeds to strengthen his argu- 
ment [from L 258 to 299] by these two farther' con- 
siderations, 

1st, That the acquirement of these goods is made 
with the loss of one another ; or of greater, either as 
inconsistent with them, or as spent in attaimng them: 

How much of other each is sure to cost; 
How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsfetent greater goods with these; 
How sometimes life is risk'd, and always ease. 

2dly, That the possessoi^ of each of these goods are 
generally $uch as are so far from raising, envy in a good 
man, that he would refuse to take their persons, though 
accompanied with their possessions. And this tiie Poet 
illustrates by examples: 

Thidf, and if still the things thy envy call, 

Say, would St thou be the man to whom they fell? S^. 

3dly, Nay, .that even the possession of them all 
together, where.they have excluded virtue, only terminates 
in more enormous misery : 

If all, united, thy ambition call. 
From ^incient story learn to scorn them all. 
There, in theHcA, the honour d, famd, and great^ 
Sec the felse scale of happiness complete ! 
Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, . 
From dirt and sea-weed, as proud yenicc rose, ij'c. 

Having thus at length shewn, that happiness consists 
iM^itber in ant/ ewtemal gooA$y nor in aU kmds of internal^ 
that iS| such of them as are not of our own acquu-emen^ 

he. 
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he concludes [finom 1. 298 to 301] that It is to be found in 

VIRTUE ALONE : 

Know then this truth (enough for Man to know) 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

Which the Translator turns thus : 

Appren done qu'il n'est point icy has de bonheur 
Si la vey'tu ne -regie et Vesprity et le cceur. 

L e. Learn therefore that there is no happiness here 
belaWj if virtue does not regulate the heart and the 
understandings which destroys the whole force of the 
Poet's conclusion. He had proved, that happiness con- 
sists neither in external goods, as the vulgar imagined, 
nor yet in the visionary pursuits of the philosophers: he 
therefore concludes that it consists in virtue alone. 
His Translator says, without virtue there can be no 
happiness. And so say the men against whom the Poet 
is here arguing. For though they supposed external 
goods requisite to happiness, yet it was, when enjoyed 
according to the rules of virtue. Mr. Pope says, 

Virtue alone is happiness below, 
and so ought his Translator to have said after him. 

Hitherto the Poet had proved, negatively, that 
happiness consists in virtue, by shewing it consisted not 
in any other thing. He now [from L 300'to 3 1 7] proves 
the same positively, by an enumeration of its qualities, 
all naturally adapted to give, and to increase human 
happiness: as its constancy, capacity, vigour, efficacy^ 
activity, moderation, and self-sufficiency: 

The only point where human bliss stands still, 
And tastes the good, without the fall to ill ; 
Without satiety, though e'er so bless'd. 
And but . more relish'd, as the more distress'd: 
Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd, 
For ever exercised, yet never tir d ; 
Never elated, while one man's oppress'd ; 
r Never dqected, while another's bless'd; 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 
Slnce^ but to wbh more virtue, is to gain. 

£2 Ycv^ 
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Having thus proved that happiness is indeed {4aced in 
X)irtue^ he proves next [from 1. 316 to 319] that it \sk 
RIGHTLY placed tliere: For, that thenj and then oubfj 
ALL may partake of it, and all be capable of relish- 
ing it: 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 

Wliich who but feels can taste, but thinks can knpw. 

• 

The Poet then observes, with some indignation, [from 
I, 318 to 331] that as easy and as evident as this truth 
was, yet riches and false philosophy had so blinded the 
perception, even of improved minds, that the possessors 
of the Jirst placed happiness in externals unsuitable to 
Man's mture ; and the followers of the latter m refined 
TisionSf unsuitable to his situation: while the simple- 
minded man, with nature only for his guide, found 
plainly in what it should be placed: 

Yet poor with fortune^ and with learning blindy 
The bad must miss, the good untau^t will find ; 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road. 
But looks thrd Nature up to Natures God. 
Pui^sues that chain, which links th' immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine. 
Sees that no Being any bliss can know, 
But touches some above, and some below; 
Le^s, from this union of the rising whole^ 
The first last purpose of the human soul ; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 
All^d, in love or God, ^d love of Max. 

To this Mr. De Crousaz^ — " I made my remarks as 
" I went along, ia reading the Poem of Mr. Du Resnel% 
and, in proportion as I advanced in it, I have had the 
most agreeable satis&ction to find, that my Comoien* 
tari^ b^ve been too hasty and immature on this 
" Poem; in so clear a light has the illustrious Abbi 
placed those truths, which the prose Translator bad 
delivered wiUi much less preciseness. In this trans* 
lation I evidently meet with the sacred terms oi faith^ 
hope, and charity; but I don't know where he bad 
2 ^'them. 
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tbem. Andit is not easy for me to find, howthe ideas 
which I have beai accustomed to fix to them can agree 
mth tbem. X am puzzled to know what they have to 
"do here*'' 

This, to use our Critics own words, is a specimen 
of that GalimatiaSj which runs through his whole Com* 
mentary. He suspects, he approves, he doubts, he 
applauds ; but it all ends in calumny and condemnation. 
Here you have an old veteran Controversialist of seventy- 
five, who gives the world his second thoughts (for he had 
published his Examen before he tvrote his Commentary) 
telling us that he scribbled at random, and made the 
greatest part of his remarks before he had read over the 
book he wrote against : a book that contains a regular, 
well-digested system, whose parts, having a mutual de- 
pendance, necessarily support and illustrate one anothen 
But if a man would make so free witli himself as to tell 
this strange story to the world, which certainly he had 
a right to do, he should, as his moral character was 
concerned, have made satisfaction for his fdly, by 
striking out all those odious imputations with which the 
foregoing part of his Commentary abounds. Instead of 
this, he was not only content to leave the calumnies of 
Jatalism and Spinozism unretractjed ; but has thougid; 
fit to renew them, even after this confession of his hasty^ 
immature of writing. Ah! misera mens hominis, 
quo te faium ssepis^ime trahit ! What but this could 
hsTve f(Mrced him to write a whole book in ccntradiction to 
the very principle he himself lays dawn to proceed by ? 
An over-scrupulous exactitude (says lie) would hurt the 
very aid of poetry. But we must make it a law tB 
interpret one expression by another^ Jor fear of attri^ 
buting notions to a Poet that would be injurious to him\. 

But to return : This is not all ; the Poet shews farther 
[fixHn I. 330 to 343] that, when the simple-minded man, 
on his first setting out in the pursuit of truths in order to 
happiness, has Imd &e wisdom 

To look thro' Nature up to Natures God^ 

instead of adhering to any sect or party, where there was 

Coxamentaire, p. 332* t l^i^ 
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so great o^ds of his chusing wrong ; that then the benefit 

of gaining the knowledge of God's will written in the 
mind is not there confined; for that standing on this 
sure foundation^ he is now no longer in danger of chusing 
wrortg, amidst such diversities of religions ; but by pur* 
suing this grand scheme of universal benevolence, in. 
practice^ as well as theory , he arrives at length to the 
Uhaivledge of the revealed will of God, which is the 
consummation of the system of benevolence: 

For him alone hope leads from goal to goal. 
And opens still, and opens on his soul, 
Till lengthen'd on* to faith, and unconfin'd. 
It pours the bliss, that fills up all the mind. 

But let us once more hear Mr. De Crousaz: " Wc 
are brought (says he) at length to the truths of R&oelor 
tion. — Man once again re-established in his rights, 
raised as far above brutes as Heaven is above the earth. 
How infinite a difference between what one reads in 

"this fourth Epistle, and what the Poet ventured to 
propose in the first, and in part of the two following! 
There, corrupt minds thought they read their own 
sentiments ; and even this;, which we find here, is in- 

" sufficient to bring them back again firom their pre- 
ventions'*.'' 

That the three first Epistles have nothing contrary to 
iki^ fourth, , have not only sufficiently evinced, Ifut 
shewn likewise, that the doctrine of this last, so much 
approved by Mr. De Crousaz, is the necessary .Mose* 
quence of that laid dawn in every one of the prdfxting^ 
so much condemned by him. But, that corrupi^^inds 
thought they read their awn sentiments there, n^Mthat 
it will be hard to bring them back again from th^S^bre^ 
mentions, I can easily conceive ; because, not ori|f^]ter-- 
tiality to men s own opinions, but p^ejuSce agaiM| the 
opinions of others, may make them &ncy they s^jfrkfloc- 
trines in a celebrated writer, which are indeed nol^aere. 
And then, self-love on the one hand, and self^cmptlt on 

• Commeutaire, p. 333, 333. yi^ 
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tiie ether, may easily keep both in their several delnsioos^ 
agamst all the power of conviction* 

To proceed : the Poet, in the last place, marks out 
[from 1. 342 to 363] the progress of his g0od mms 
benevolence^ pushed through natural reli^on to reveakd, 
till it arrives to that height, which the sacred writers 
describe as the very summit of Christian perfection : aq4 
shews how the progress kiman differs from the pro- 
gress of divine benevolence. That the (6vine descends 
from whole to parts ; but that the human most rise 
from individual to universai. And with tlus rapturous 
description the subject the Epistie doses: 

Self-love thus push'd to social, to divine^ 
. G^ves thee to make thy neighbour's blessing tluoe : 
Is this too little for the boundless heart? 
Extend it^ let thy enemies have part. 
Grasp the whole worlds of r^soa^ lif^> and senses 
In one close system of benevola^ice. 
Hap{Her, as kinder ! in whate er decree, 
Anx> height of blis% but height of chabitt. 
God loves from whole to parts; but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Setf4ave but serves the virtuouS^ mind to wak^ 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds^i 
Anodlier still, and still another spreads,^ ^c. 

The last part of the observation is important Itet^^ 
JocQlfit^ Esprit y and their wordy discij^e Mantfeviiie^t had 
ohaqg9§iy that self -love was the origin of aQ thoide virtues 
TQM^cFitf most adfmire; and therefore ibolisbly supposed 
it wM^e end likewise : and so^^ taught that the higher 
pretawes to disinterestedness were only the more artful 
<rf selj4aoe. But Mx.Pope^ whp says^^ stxo^ 
wbelt or other^ 

^uman nature wit its worst may wri^ 
"wKall revere it in our own despite^ 

ttkw] llit well as they, and every body e)se» that the paissiant 
begn in self-love; yet he understood humaa 
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better than to ima^ne they terminated there. He knew 
that reason and religion could convert selfishness into its 
very opposite ; and therefore teaches that 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 

and thus hath vindicated the dignity of human nature, 
and the philosophic truth of the Christian doctrine. 

But let us turn once moi^ to Mr. De Crousaz, who, ; 
constant to himself, concludes, in the same even tenor in 
which he first set out. " A Man (says he) must use 
" some efforts to go even so &r as to love his enemies.— 
^ " But as to what concerns all parts of the universe, and 
"all the living beings that inhabit it, as well those we 
" see not, as those we do see, we find nothing in dur- 

selves repu^ant indeed to the giving them our love ; 

but then, on the other hand, we do not feel any motions 

towards the rendering it to them. And while so great 

a number of objects, with which we are closely sur- 

rounded, demand our attention and concern, it appears 
" not only superfluous but even irrational, to tease our- 

selves with I cannot tell what kind of tenderness, for 

the inhabitants of Jupiter'*,'' 6^c. 

This presents him with a pleasant idea, and he pursues 
it with his usual grace and vivacity. 

After this one would scarce think that in the very next 
words he should confute himself, answer his own objec- 
tions, and vindicate the very charity he had ridicirfed. 
And yet this he now does, as much without fear, as the 
Other was without wit. " I own (says he) that a soul 
" devoted to its Creator, and struck and raised with 
" admiration at the attentive view of his mere corporeal 

creation, would be ready to lend those Beings his voice 
•* and sentiments, in order to join with them in an offering 
" of praise and thanksgiving to their common Creator, 

whose glory they so magnificently declare, though with- 
" out anv knowledge of the trutli which they proclaim! 

Nay, 1 go farther, and say, that a "soul so sanctified, 
" and at the same time well assured, thiat there are 

innumemble choirs of happy intelligraces, who cch^- 

* Comment^ire, p. sjC, 

" tinually 
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tinaally adore their Creator ia ecstatic raptures, far 
surpassing our conceptions, will congratulate with 
"them on their glory* and felicity." Here we see 
described, and, to say the truth, not ill, that very state 
of mind which produced the raptures of our admirable 
Poet ; 

Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, and sense^ 
In one close system of benevolence. 
Happier, as Jander! in whate'er degree. 
And height of bliss but height of charity. 

No, says our Critic, who would still keep on foot the 
censure he himself has overthrown; the elevations I 
speak of, are not elevations of charity for those glorious 
iritelligences. We are the objects of their charity, not 
they of ours'\. Egregious philosopher! By charity, 
Mr. Pope not only means benevolence, but expressly caU$ 
it so. And benevolence surely may be as well exercised 
towards superiors, as by them. 
But he proceeds — " This pretended chimerical affec- 
tion can have no foundation but in the chimerical 
*^ system of a whole, of which we make a part, and of 
^* whichf all the parts without exception are so dependent 
on each other, that, if any one only be displaced, or 
never so little deviating from its proper function, that 
disorder will affect the rest, and spread itself over the 
whole : and, by consequence, extend to us, who make 
an essential part of that whole. Self -love therefore, 
interests itself in every thing that exists and moves.** 
JSel/'^love was never sent on such an errand, no not by 
Jtochefocault or Esprit, though they forced it to do all 
their drudgery. Here, a man who never yet once rightly 
understood what his adversary did say, will now pretend 
"to guess at his reasons for saying. One might have fore- 
seen with what success. But something he has* taughjt 
us, arid that is, to rest content with the Poet's own rea- 
soning. His argument then for this extended benevolence 
is, that as God has made a whole, whose parts have a 
perfect relation to, and an entire dependency on each 

♦ Commcntaire, p. 337, 338, f Ibid. ^. 
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other^ Man, m extending his benevolence throu^iout that 
whdCy, acts in conformity to tlie ivill of hb Creator ; and 
Ihcrefore^ tbk enlargement of his affection becomes a 

. But tiie Poet hath not only shewn his piety m this 
frecepty but the utmost ^r/ and address likewise in the 
disposition of it. 1 be Essay on Man opens with exposing 
ti!ie mtirmurifl^, and impious conclusions of fioolish 
against the present constitution of things. As it pro- 
ceeds, it occasionally detects all those false princii^es and 
opinions that led them to conclude thus perversely. 
Having now done all that was necessary in spectiiation^ 
ihe Poet tunis to practice ; and ends hys Essay with the 
lecommendation of an acknowledged virtue, cbarityj, 
which, if exercised in the extent that conformity to the 
win of God requires, would effectually prevent all com- 
plaints against the present order of things: such com- 
plaints being made m ith a total disregard to every thing; 
lot their own private system ; jmd seeking remedy in 
disorder, and at the expence of all the rest 
The art and contrivance, we see, is truly admirable;. 
But Mr. De Crousaz pursues his own ideas. For tOi 
inow Mr. Pope\ seems to have been his least concera 
throughout his whole Commentary. This systems 
[namely, of a wkolel will carry us to a great leng^ 
MiracleSy which deviate from the ordinary course of 
nature, must pass from henceforward as idle fable*** 
[Observe his reason] " It was impossible that any kind 
of thing which has happened, should not have hap^ 
pened, or not have happened in the manner it bath* J* 
As to Mr* Popes fatalism, we have said enough of that 
matter already. But now, if, for disputation s sake^ we 
admit what, for truth s sake, we must reject, according 
to my notions of logic, this conclusion would follow, that 
therefore miracles coutd not but have been; not Mr^ 
CrQusaz\ that therefore they never could be. Miradea 
are proved, like other matters of fact, by human testi- 
mony ; if that says, iron at one time swam, at other 
times sunk, and we suppose things ordered fatally ; these 
two event? were equally wecm^ry : so that, to make out 
♦ Commentaire, p. 33^ 

hi* 
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bis conclusion, he must be forced to add downri^ 
atheism to his fate. 

Mr. De Crotisaz has now pushed matters to a decent 
length. . He has said, the Poet's e^vtent of charity wa» 
ifrational — the system on which it was founded chime-^ 
THcal—thut it ended in fate — and overthrew all rmrade$. 
One would imagine tiiis should have satisfied the most 
iHthodox resentment. But there wanted something to 
mdke a right polemical climax. To crown the wholes 
therefore, he tells us, that, " According to the Poet, the 
universe would not have been a work sufficiently worthy 
of God, - had there not been atheists, superstttious, 
per^Cutors, tyrants, idolaters, assassins, and pot 
" soners What I can find in the Essay connng 
nearest to this, is, That those mischiefs do not deform 
God's creation; because the divine art is incessantly 
producing good out of evil : and that as this universe is 
the best of all those in God's idea, therefore, whatever 
is, is right, with respect to that universe : either as tend* 
ing, m its awn nature^ to the perfection of it, or made so 
to tend by infinite Wisdom, contrary to its nature. The 
true consequence drawn from all this, is, That an uni' 
verse with atheists^ superstitiouSy &c. is sufficiently 
worthy of God. How that can infer this other. That 
the universe would not have been a work sufficiently 
worthy of God^ had there not been atheists, superstitious. 
Sec. I leave Mr. De Crousaz to draw out by his owa 
hgiCy or, which seems tlie more ductile of the two, his 
own conscience. 

The Poet's addresi^ to his friend, which follows, and 
closes this Epistle^ comes not within the design of these 
observations ; which are only to explain the philosophy 
and reasoning of the Essay on Man. Otherwise, this 
single apostrophe would furnish a critic with examples of 
every one of those fve species of elocution, firom which^ 
as from its sources, Longinus deduceth the suBLiMEf. 

• Commentaire, p. 340. 
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1. The first dead chief is a grandeur and mKmdty 0f 

€onc€ption : 

Come then, my friend ? my genius ! come aloi^ 
O master of the Poet, and the song ! 
And while the Muse now stoops, and now ascends. 
To Man's low passions, or their glorious ends — 

2. The secmidy tliat pathetic enthusiasm^ which at iht 
$mtt€ time melts and enjiames: 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise. 
To fall with, dignity, w itli temper rise ; 
rorm'd by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe ; 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease. 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 

3- A certain elegant formation and ordonanee of' 
Jigures: 

O ? while along the stream of time^ thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail. 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the ^le? 

4. A splendid diction : 

When statesmen, heroes, kings, ia dust repose. 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes. 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend? 
That, urg'd by thee, I tuni'd the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart ; 
For wit's false mirror lield up Nature's light — 

And Jifthlyy which includes in itself all the resty « 
weight and dignity in the compositimi : 

Shewed erring Pride, whatever is right; 
That REASON, PASSION, answer one great aim ; 
That true self-love and social are the same; 
That viTRUE only makes our bliss below; 
And all our knowledge is, ourselves to know. 

Bat this, as we say, is nQt our province at present I 
^all therefore content myself with an observation, which 
this sublime recapitulation ©f the general ai-gument, in 

the 
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the \bA lines, affords me to conclude wkb. Wh^h is» of 
one great beauty that shines through the whole £ssay^ 
It is this, that the Poet, whether he ispeaks Man as aa 
indkiduaif a member society ^ or the subject of hap^ 
#2es$, never misseth an opportunity, while he is explaioiag 
his ^att under any of these capacities, to illustrate it, m 
the most artiul manner, by the inibrcement of his ^dand 
princiidej. That every thing tends to the good ^ tbt 
Tthole. From whence his system receives the reciprocal 
advantage of having that grand /Aeorm realized by factst, 
and Yas facts justified on a principle of right or nature 

Thus have I endeavoured to analyse and explain the 
noble reasoning of these four Epistles, Enough, I pre- 
sumie^ to convince oar Critics friofids that it hath a 
precision, force, and closeness of connexion, rarely to he 
Miet with, even in the mostfc»*mal treatises of philosophy. 
Yet in doing this, it is but too evident I liave destroyal 
that grace and energy which animates the originaL So 
right was Mr* Popes prediction of the event of such aa 
tmdertaking, where he says, in his preface, that, he wm 
unable to treat this part of his subject more m detaii, 
%i)ithout becoming dry and tedious. And now let Ihe 
Header believe, if he be so disposed, what our great 
Lo^cian insinuates to be his own sentiments, as well as 
those of his friends^ That certain persons have con- 
jectured that Mr. Pope did not compose tliis Essay at 
once, and in a regular order ; but that after he had 
wrote several fragments of Poetry, all finished in their 
kind; one, for example, on the Parallel between Reasonr 
SLud lnstmct; another, upon Mans groundless Priflfei 
another, on the Prerogatives of Human Nature^; another^ 
on Religion and Superstition \ another, on the Ori^iml 
of Society I and several fragments besides, on Selfloioc 
and the Passions ; he tacked these together as he could, 
and divided them into four Epistles, as, it is said, wa* 
the fortune of Homers Rhapsodies* ^ Yes, I believe 
fill! as much of Mr. Popes Rhapsodies^ as I do of Homer's. 
But if thb be thfe case, that the leaves of thase two great 
Poets were wrote at random, tossed about, and after- 
wards put in order^ like the Cumcean Sibyls ; then, what 
^ Commentairej p. 2\6, 
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we have till now thought an old lying bravado of 
the PeetS) that they wrote by hispiratimy will become a 
sober truth. For, if chance could not produce them^ 
and human dmgn had no hand in tliem, what must we 
conclude, but that they are, what they are so conmioidy 
colled, divine ? 

However, so honourable an account of rhapsody writ' 
ing should by all means be encouraged, as matter of 
consolation to certain modem writers in divinity and 
politics. But the mischief is, our Logician has given us 
an unlucky proqf in his own case^ that all Rhapswiists are 
not so happy. 

To be serious : As to Homer y one might hope, by 
this time, those old exploded fooleries about his rhap9(h 
£es would be forgotten. But as to his Translator^ it 
must be owned, he has given cause enough of disgust to 
our philosophers and men of reason. Till this time, 
every Poet, good or bad, stuck fairly to his 'profession : 
But Mr. Pope, now the last of the poetic line amongst ' 
us, on whom the large patrimony of his whole race is 
devolved, seems desirous, as is natural in such cases, to 
aSy himself to a more lasting family ; and so, after hav- 
ing disported himself at will, in the flowery patiis of 
fancy, and revelled in all the favours of the Muses, boasts 
of having taken up in time, and courted and espoused 
truth: 

That not in Jancy's maze he wander'd long, 
But stoop'd to t7iith, and moraliz'd his sotig. 
But now, in what light, must we think, will the graver 
Christian reader regard the calumnies we have here con- 
fiited ? How sad an idea will this give him of thq present 
spirit of Christian profession, that a work, wrote solely to 
recommend the charity that religion so strongly inforceth, 
and breathing nothing but love to God, and universal 
good-will to Man, should bring upon the Author such a 
storm of uncharitable bitterness and calumny, and that^ 
from a pretended Advocate of Christianity? A religion 
the very vitality of which (if we may believe its prof^ 
gators) is universal benevolence : For the end of the com^ 
mandment is charity *. Conformably hereunto we may 
♦ 1 Tim. i. 5. 

observe, 
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<»bseive, that in their Epistks to the Churches^ whatever 
the occasion was, whatever discipline they insbitutedp 
whatever points of faith diey explained, whatever heresiea 
they stigmatized, whatever immoralities they condemned, 
or whatever virtues they recommended, chakitt was 
still the thing most constantly enforced, as the very end 
of all, the bond of perfeitmss *. The behoed disciple of 
our Lord, particularly, who may surely be supposed to 
know hb Master's wiU, hath wrote his Epistle on sdt 
purpose to recommend this single virtue ; at a crisis toG^ 
what, as heresies were springing up apace, a modem 
controversialist would be apt to think he might have 
employed his time better. And why (it may be reafioo^ 
ably asked) so very much on charity, in an ag^ wh^ 
Christians had so few provocations or temptations to vio* 
late it? For liieir faith being yet chaste from the progtitu^ 
tions of the schools, and their hierarchy yet uncorruptei 
by the gifts of Ctmstantiue, the Church l^w tieiither 
iigotry nor a^nbition, the two fatal sources of uQcbaritaUb 
I will tell you, it was the providence of the«r pro- 
phetic sfirit, which presented to them the image of those 
miserable times foretold fey their Master, when iniquity 
should abound, and the love of many wax cold So tiiat 
k* the men of those times should persist in violating thk 
bond of perfectnesSy ffter so many repeated admonitions, 
they might be found altogether withour excuse. For [ 
can by no means enter into tlie views of that profound 
philosopher, who discovered that Jesus and his foltowers 
might preach up love and charity, the better to enable a 
set of men, some centuries afterwards, to tyrannise ov^ 
those whom the engaging sounds of charity and brotkerty 
kyoe had intrapped into subjection 

I am aware that certain modem propagators of the 
£euth, aided with a school distinction, will tell you, that 
it is pure charity which sets them all at work ; and that 
what you call uncharitableness, when they insult the 
ibme, the fortune, or the person of their brotlier, is in<- 
deed the very height oi charity, a charity for his souL 
This indeed may be the height of the hangman's cliarity^ 

♦ Col. iii. 1^. t Matt, xxiv. 12. 

I Cbaracteristice, vol. i. p. 87- vol. iii. p. 115- Ed. 1737. 
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wbo wcuts for your clothes: - But it could nerer be 
St. Paul's. His was not easily prowked, thought no 
evilf bore all things^ hoped all t kings j endured all things^. 
It was a charity that began in candour, inspired good 
opinion, and sought the temporal happiness of his brotiien 

I leave it with Mr. De Crousaz4o think upon the dif- 
ferent effects which excess of zeal in the service of re- 
Ikion hath produced in him. For I will, in very 
charity f believe it to be really that; notwitbstancting we 
every day see the most despicable tpols of others impa- 
tency^ and the vilest slaves to their own ambitionj bode ' 
their corrupt passions under the self-same coven lliis 
learned gentleman should reflect on what the sober 
part of the world will think of his ccHidw^ ■ For 
though the Apostle bids aged hek be sound in 
VAiTfl, he adds immediately, and in charity, in 
'VATiENCEf likewise. But where was his charity in 
labouring on the slightest grounds, to represent his 
brother as propagating iS]pi/2(7;2i$i?i and immorality? Where 
was his temper, when he became so furious against htm, 
on the supposition of his espousing a system he had necer 
readj that of Leibnitz; and justifying a doctrine he had 
neoer heard of, the pre-established harmony? Where was 
his patience, when, having conceived this of him, on the 
mere ^luthority of a most mistaken Translator, he would 
not stay to inquire whether tlie Author o^ned the faith^- 
fylness of the version ; but published his conceptions^ 
and the strongest accusations upon those conceptions, in 
volume after volume, to the whole world ? Where, tf in 
any of these imaginations so founded, he should be 
mistaken, he became guilty of a deliberate and repeated 
act of the highest injustice ; the attempting to deprive % 
virtuous man of his honest reputation. 

If Mr. De Crousaz presumes his zeal for the honour 
of God will excuse his violations. of charity towards men, 
I must tell him, he krums not what spirit he is of. If a 
man (says the beloved disciple of our Lord) say^ I Mwc 
God, and hateth his brother, lit is' a liar r For he that 
loveih not his brother whom he hath seen, haw can he Im^ 

• I Cor. xiii. 5. 7. f Titus u. a'. 
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God whom he hath not seen*? A free-thinker may t>er*^. 
haps laugh at the simplicity of this argument, which yet 
he would affect to admire, could any one find it for him 
in Plato. But let him for once condescend to be in- 
structed by }m Biblej and hearken to a little christian 
reasoning. 

" l^jCfii say you l(we God (says the Apostle) though 
you hate your brother : Impossible ! The love ot any 
object begins originally, like all the other passions, 

" from self-love. Tnus we love ourselves, by representa- 
tion, in our o£&pring ; which love extends by degrees 
to our remoter relations, and so on through our neigh- 
bourhood, to all the fellow-members of our community. 

" And now self-love, refined by reason and religion, be- 
gins to lose its nature, and deservedly assumes another 
name. Our country next claims our love ; we then 
extend it to all mankind, and never rest till we have, 
at length, fixed it on that most amiable of all objects^ 
the great Author and Original of Being. This is the 
course and progress of human love : 

God loves from whole to parts, but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 

" Now (pursues the Apostle) I reason thus : Can 
you, who are not yet arrived at that inferior stage of 
benevolence, the love of your brother, whom you have 
" ^en, that is, whom the necessities of civil life, and a 
" sense of your mutual relation might teach you to love, 
pretend to have reached the very height and per- 
^ fection of this passion, the love of God, whom you have 
^ not seen? that is, whose wonderful oeconomy in his 
system of creation, which makes him so amiable, you 
" cannot have the least conception of ; youy who have 
" not yet learnt that your own private system is supported 
" on the great principle of benevolence ? Fear him, 
^^fiatter him, Jight for him, as yoq dread his power ^ 
you may ; but to Uroe him, as you know not his nature^ 
^ 18 impossible.'' This is fflfce Apostle's grand and 
sublime reasoning ; and it is with the same thought on 
which the Apostle founds hi^ lBu*gument, that our moral 
♦ I John iv. aa. 

Vol.. XI. L "eoiiX 
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Voet ends his Essay, as the just and aec^saiy ccmcluM^dfli 
of his work : 

Seif'hve but serves tlie virttious miad to wake^ 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 

The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds. 

Another still, and still another spreads ; 

Friend^ paixntj neighbour^ first it will embrace, 

His country next, and next, all human race ; 

Wide, and more wide, th' o'erflowings of the mind 

Take every creature in, of every kind ; 

Earth «miles around, with boundless bounty blest, 

And Heavex beholds its image in his &e£a$t. 



REMARKS 

ON A BOOK ENTITLED 

Future Rewards and Punishments believed hy the Ancients^ 
particularljf the Philosophers ; 

Wherein some Objections of the Rev, Mr. Warburton, in hU 
piviue Legation of Moses^ are considered: 174?. 

WITH 

A POSTSCRIPT, 
Ii| answer to some Objections of Dr. Sykes ; 

And A LETTER to Bishop Smallbboqk^ 

Beware lest anj man spoil you through Philosophy and rain deceit^ 
ifter the traditions of men« after the rudiments of the world, and not'afte^ 
CKmitT.--*Col ii. 8. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

to' THE SECOND EDtTlOV; 
1742- 

THE AcTHOft of the Pamphlet here emniaed, faalh 
lately made a public confession of his aiidKMrship, signed 
^m&k his own nMie; and therdby saved himself from aH 
&rti»: correctioa oif this Idnd. For he who is so lost to 
shame, as a WaiTER, to ewn wfadt be before wrote, and 
ho lost to shame, as a Mak, to awn what he hath tiow 
wiilten, must needs be past ail amendm^nt^ the only t^a;^- 
sonable view in correctkm. I shall therefi3re but dd^ wtrift 
indeed (were it any mbre than repeating Wfaat^'^ti 
teffl^lf hath discovered to the Putdic) would be joMl^ 
reckoned the cruellest of all things, tell my reader thcSi nttai 
«f dss Miserable; which we find to be L TILLARD. 
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THOUGH I could not persuade mjselflo tsAe db&i 
notice of such a kind of Writer as him of 
JMiscelkmjfy yet a irecy Iktle tbing, llie rttder seesy 
ei^ige me to an adversurjr satisiietioxi; vlAe I 
so&r myself to be seditced into a tasix&fessy fej Ae 
Writer ^ a kte Book^ eotitied, Fviwte Beomrdf mti^ 
JPmaskmenis bdkved by the Anekmidy pentticwkrfy ike 
Pluh90pk€rS y 'wherem smneC^Hectkmst^f tht Rewrmt 
Mr. WarburtCM\ in DLvioe usffSam of Mohis% 

And a Tery fittietbiDgit was; only the fiw&ii^ ia 
hoA one siogib tratb^ whidb does ooe a piece of joitfoc^ 
Aat the ertMMt Writer aboveHDCDtkoed wooldlif ao 
meaaa he broo^ imto^ even after bi» conwrtiooi of 
cahunay OQ tiiat head. Ilift iDthesearovd^; Bmilmmit 
k(tre4iemmm€kj^ic€taMr.Wm^^ intoMfapm;-^ 
k^e^ fiat ike pmt he denies; is^ ikai ibe pMhwpkef^ 
mdg did net believe Juture rewmrdf ami pmnsbsKnitei 
whereets ke aUaws all ethers did believe them. pL 

For the rest^ neither tus abilities nor fai» mudn at des 
served tbb notice. Hi» abilities are dioly celebrated m 
these few $h^ts ; and for his caudsur, the reader vr3^ 
1 believe^ require no iarthier proof tiban ti)e iblkifmBg^^ 
Jtfter all these Ivvehf ikscriptims—iji tkere eon ik^ kati 
ijiaubt remain in the reader's bveast-r-it wmt arise. Jvem 
the iBfiiience aand prepessessiea a jea^ vmdaoM Ofm^ 
^ons now and then thrown wi ta depreeiete the f kihssh^ 
pfierst certain per^ms^ who^ thinking^ themsekea 
obliged, to say something emt of theemmnrsad^ very 
frequentiy e^scwer their ionoranc£ ani> want of 

&£NS£ IN THE V£RY ATTEMPT TO niftPXAY TllEllt 
^ Svo. LcMuD^ 1740* PkkfeledbjM.$l»ta»mik^l»a««s^^ 

^.3 Vt^»3S«»*V 
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learning: But that sycH pretenders to know- 
ledge, SUCH EMPTY MIMICS OF REAL WORTH, MAY 

NO LONGER IMPOSE Upon ptrsoTis of good understanding 
' — I shally Sgc. pp. 164, 165. 

But though I shew this distinction to a puny truth half 
overlaid, which I was forced to draw from under an un- 
wieldy heap of blunders and prevarications : yet, let it 
be observed, that tiiis is only for once, and out of due 
regard to the first writer against me, that has condescend- 
ed to say any thing truly of me : For I hope common 
honesty is not so rare, even amongst Answerers by pro- 

fesmon (of all sober knaves the most corrupt) that this 
tribute need be paid twice unto it. 

My Considerer begins his preface thus : The motive 
Whkh principally induced me to publish the following vol'- 
lection and observations^ was the strange and utgustifiahk 
methods which smne men take to advance their twn 
SYSTEMS by depreciating and running dawn those 
• others, p. iii. The reader sees w hat the man would be 
(It Here is no disguise Or reserve, however. It is the old 
infidel grudge against the intolerant spirit of Christiamtyi 
delivered as crudely as ever his dear friends, tiie phih^ 
^hers^ urged it against the primitive apologists. Thw 
great quarrel to Christianity was, that its defenders 
deavoured to advance their own systems, by depreciating 
and rtmmng down those of others * ; And this, in their> 
and in their advocates opinion, was a strange and 

justijiabk method. And how should he think otherwise I 
when he has so mean an opinion of the cause of Revela- 
tfen, as to tell us presently after, That most of that vast 
number of books that have been wrote to prove the ne- 
cessity and excellency of our holy religion, are thought 
-^ery mean and insufficient by the unprejudiced and in- 
ifuisitive adversary, but appear in a very different K^t 
to the mob of Christians, who, by the happy prejudice 
of education, have been brought up to doubt of nothing. 
But hear him in his own more emphatic words. The vast 
number of books and pamphlets which hwoe of late years, 
been so plentifully poured out, to prme the mces^y and 
^cctlhncy of our holy religion^ certainly deserve the 
approbation and thanks of every zealous and truly dffvout 
♦ See the Di\ine UgaiV Book 11. ^ 6. 
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ChrUtian: And though many of these performmceshact 
been thought by the adversaby very mean and 
INSUFFICIENT, yet they have appeared in a quite rfj/^ 
f event light in the eyes of the bulk of mankind ; who, 

FROM the happy CAST OF THEIR NATIVITY, HAVE, 
IN THEIR EARLIEST AGE, BEEN TAUGHT TO FORM A 
IIUCH BETTER JUDGMENT OF THINGS ; AND WHO, 
SELDOM HAVING ANY DOUBTS OR SCRUPLES TO DIS- 
TURB THEM, are therefore the easier confirmed in the 
quiet and full persuasion of these^doctrines they at first 
RECEIVED, pp. iii. iv. 

Had I not reason to say as I did, " That the beathofi 
philosophers of our times might be well excui^ m 
being angry, to see their ancient brethren shewn for 
knaves in practice, and fools in theory ; but that any 
^ else should think themselves concerned in the force and 
*•* fidelity of the drawing, was a mystery I did not know 
^ what to make of* ? " 

- It is therefore matter of much consolation to me, to • 
find that the real friends of Revelation have at length left 
these heathen philosophers (the men whom only it con- 
cerns) to dispute this point with me. I have now got a 
gentlemm freethinker under nciy bands ; and, if those 
other folks will be but easy, 111 promise to giv« a good 
account of him. ^ 

Our Considerer proceeds to shew the reasons why some 
defenders of Christianity will not acknowledge the doc- 
trine contained in his book. He graciously acquits them^ 
of all malice and design, and throws it first, 

I. Upon their ignorance. 'The frst ef wkich is tht 
igmraneey in this partiadary of by far the greatest part 
of them [defenders of Cliristianity] zt really do not 
knozo that retvards and punishments in another life are 
anywha^e spoken of but in the New Test anient y unless it 
he in some dark andfigtirative terms^ xvhick (as if there 

WERE NONE SUCH AMONGST THEMSELVES) thcy tkiiik 

they ha*oe a right to laugh at and expose. Ikey re- 
menibevy perhaps^ some stories in their school-books of 
Elysium^ of Tartarus, of Cerberus, and conclude^ 
very hastily^ that this 'was all that ivas ever thought 
of or believed by the Heathens concerning a uvrkl <a: 

* Div. Leg. Book Hi* ^ V 

L 4 C«tttt^ 
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anne. p.r. Itwasnotfornothing, wie find, that tedMpised 
the defenders of Christianity as smbblers^ whom ndne. 
but a prejudiced mob would givfe miy credit to T-^^ R)r tbr 
for greatest part of tk^niy it seems, knew naiwore'rf' 
antiquity than a few storh^rtn tkmr ^sckod^be^. 'But 
who can enougli admirci the modesty of tlus, in one, wbb 
confesses he has forgot \\\&Grtek^ and this only :in order ta^ 
insinuate that he has some Ldtiti which yet sticks by him ?■ 

2. He throws it, Secondly, Upon their j&rgfi«fic^/ttat 
is, their great attachment to their (mm rtUgicn. OntWs 
head, he talks I dont know what — of captivated tmerff 
pious zealj prejudice of education, interest^ j^^" 
ment\ in short the common dog-trot ; of infidebty find' 
fireethinking. 

After this specimen of his modesty, he (Nnesents us with 
dne of bis abilities. As to what relates (says he) to the 
su^tct of thefoUffwing sheets, the ease in fact is this: 
It is indisputably true, and beyond all reasf^abk amtra^ 
diction, that the doctrine of futw^ rewards and punish-^ 
ments is blear ly and plamhf deli'dered and laid dawn in tie 
New Testament: And^it if af^ mdi^tabfy true, fnd 
hevond all reasonable cpritradictkm^ , that, the. docirikf 
of future rewards and [pumhn^nfs is'^ clxail^^y amp 

PLAIK^J. DEI.>V£R{:D AND ^-AID jPOWN M 'the, boolu 

§^ and writing^s of the Hea(k{^ ^ The- tbvt»/of .whkjh 
POINT is now submitted f he Jfii^dgmenf (f /Wf^y. 
partial reader, p. vi}. \Th{^ ,/i2^ iwhjcli 
ie writer a book to prpv^ . is, I t>eliev)ei f^cAy'so^ > At 
least, it was never disputed by his humjbi)e servant. Qp 
ihe^coritnuy, I have said, thq heUhen pl^iU^sppbet^ 
'mre perp^tuaUy incukating to the people the dpctrhk 
^ a future state of rewards and punis/fpients in thq^ 
disQourses and writings\ But, his titlerpage profess^ 
to pipY^ the tmth oi a very difFerept not quite $p 
indisp^able. Future Rewards and Funishments, bj> 
xiEYEp by the Jntients, particularly the Fhtlos(^hers, 
wherein some Object urns of the Reverend Mr. W. in hU 
Divine Legatioii of Moses are considered. Thus we "see 
this able writer has mistaken his question before lie 
gpt to the e^d of his Preface. Dids me de cdntiSh^c^ 
quiin me entienda, says the Spanish Proverb^ . God 'gris^ 
^ Piv* Leg. Book III. ^ 
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vte an adcermy that understands me. BuV wretdi^ 
tbat I am, after havbg met with such an adversary, i 
am, now forced to contend with one that does not under^ 
stand hki»el£ 

His Pre&ce concludes thus : / thought once to ham 
changed the wder in which the qmtatiof^ of the second 
chapter are placed.. But method in such cases de« 

PENPIXO ^{JtfOST AS MUCH UPON THJ: FANCY OF 
tTEHY I^EABIIR A$ I'HB REAL PROPRIETY OF THE 

THiNC^ ITSELF, / chose rUthcr to submt them as thgf 
mrCi . S^q. p« iXt By theie his frank sentiments of method^ 
it appears he has tbrgot his logic too, if ever he had any, 
aa well a$ his Greeks which, he tells us^ he had neglected^ 
4ike Lord Chief Justice Hale, by a long advocation t0 
studies of fmte another nature, p. viii. Whatever hit 
studio were^ he can scarce persuade the reader to think, 
them like Lord Chief Justice Hale s. That learned maa 
^ideed lost his Qretk, but got a great deal oi good sense. . 
Our Author too has lost his Greek. And w hat has he got? 
i^arry, tb^ Iqmdk of writing without any sense at all- . 

IL come now to his Jirst Chapter^ the only one 
ftat I anf iobncerned ui } and therefore thfe only one I 
shdl, lot pre^ET)^ give myself the trouble df considering. 
As just bdfbre he had mnocently hlund^d out of the 
question ;^ 80 iio^w by entering on his attendance on the 
k^i&Kjk d^ he has as iiihocently 

Uimdeied;j^^^ And thus has set all right againd 

After liaving frankly told the reader,"that the Author 
of The IHvihe Legation had not the direct and intmediafe 
^scacerif of triithy- and the tlkai. and suBSTAijfTiAL 
jif^^r&i^tmmt of mankind \i. e. the recommendation o£ 
Pajpn Philosophy] in his thoughts and stu£eSy btU ihe 
adoancement nf a certaiiif wcourite scherm [i. e. of Reve- 
lation] he goes on to quote the apologies I make for 
ijenturing to deny a commonly received opinion. On 
which bo t^us descant^: By all which ^ and indeed his 
whole manner of treating this subject^ he plainly dis- 
cvoers such a great distrust of his arguments and con^ 
clumfU to cpncince the judgment of his reader^ that, 
Jjic. pp. 1— 3. I am a very unlucky Writer. If I express 
Snyself with co^dence^ I am supposed to distrust cAh^x 
lilt's Cjainioas; if with dijfid^ce^ my owu. 1^\}X\^\*\^ 
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lest himself content. I am under no roaniier of diffi^ 
dence. Or^ if I had any, bis writing against me bud 
cacsily removed it However, in this f shall never recri* 
Bunate. I confess, he writes all the way as much withcmt 
jfear as wit. 

/ shall (says otir crafty Acfvocate) pass cmr his nice 
distinctions^ divisiomy ami subdivisions, p. 3» Now this^ 
I cannot but think hard. He had bdbre nmde his 
exceptions to Grcckj and I dare say he wouH think it 
rafair to have it urged against him after lie had so feiriy 
pleaded Ignoramus to it ; yet a criticd use of that lan» 
jjuage is alone sufiicient to determine a decisive question 
ki this controversy, namely, of the Spinozism of the 
ancient philosophers : and here he debars me all benefit 
of logicy and won't have patience while I state the 
^t^tion, and divide tlie subject. / shall pass over (saya . 
he) his nice distinctions, divisions, and subdivisions. So 
that because he knows neither Greek nor method, I shall 
Bse none. Here then I might fairly dismiss this minute 
philosopher, who dares me to the combat, and yet except* 
a^nst all the weapons in use. But not to disappoint 
the company we have brought together, I i^vill accept hi* 
challenge, and fight him with his own wooden d&^er. 

I proceed (says be) directly to taks mtice of those 
reasons which, in my apprehension, any ways affect^ 
the present question ; and these, I think, rnay be reduced 
to two. 1st, " That the philosophers held it lawfuty fo^- 
" the public good, to say one thiiig, when they thought' 
^ another, and that they actually did so^. 2dly, lia^ 
they held some fundamental pri$icipks of phUosophi^ 
" which were altogether inconsistent with the doctrine oj^ 
future rewards and punishments r pp. 3, 4. But surely/* 
if he will needs write against me, his business is not omf 
to consider what, in his apprehension, tends to the proor 
of my point, but likewise what in my apprehension I hai' 
said does so. For instance, in his apprehension, tliis argu^' 
ment. That the philosophers held it lawful in general 
say one thing, when they thought another, and this, tbd|- 
tliey actually did so, tends to the proof of my point An^i*- 
in my apprehension, this other argument likewise, Thm^ 
the philosophers acted on the above principle, with i^egafU' 
fo a jiiture state of rewards and puniwmwtt^ the verier' 
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doCtnM in question, has, at least, as strong a teridency: 
For which reason I had employed sij; large pages to 
inforce it. But to all this my adversary has thought £l: 
to say-^Nothing. 

However, if he will needs confine the strength of mj 
discourse to those two points, I must be content, and 
accept the best terms he can be brought to. Nor will 
the reader perhaps think these bad ones. But, alas ! he 
yet knows little of our advocate. Of a hundred argu- 
ments from reason and authority which support those 
two points, he has not ventured so much as at a deci* 
motion ; and his attack of those few he shuffles otF in so 
evasive a manner, as would never get him victory in the 
schools, (p 3.) nor hardly credit at the bar. But what 
would he not do, or what would he not forbear to do, 
for his philosophers ? For if that set of modern heathens, 
as he gravely tells us, are not far from the king-^ 
t)OM of God, who being really m good eaimesi in the 
search of truth, have without prejudice considered^ and 
have calmly, ^riously, and with the utmost diligence 
examined into the obligation of the several religions, or 
sects of religion, which now prevail in the world; and 
after the maturest deliberation are satisfied there k 
potking extraordinary or immediately divine in any of 
them ; but that, upon the whole, all which they contain 
tr pretend to f except what relates to our duty to God^ 
and OUT obligations to morality ) is merely human invent 
iionj and the product of design, of error, or of enthur 
iiasm. pp, 201, 202. If these be so near day, in what 
#'lK)peful condition are those of tlie elder house, who 
flfertainly cannot be said to have rejected the Gospel ; 
though so ready to give a diligent and dispassionate 
^minatiofi to any thing that would afford i^oom for a 
diipute. 

: But we must take him as we find him, and be 
Aftnkful. The reader will*say presently we have reason. 
|br he now proceeds to the confutation of the first point, 
Imt the philosophers held it lawful, for public good, to 
one things when they tkmight another. And how 
kSit^ ho set about it? Tmly in a very new way. By 
Ij^yiN^ it «l iaig^ from the fourth to t\v^ soARec^Ssv 
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whidi, be homstljy fetfheHomd time, amSkxia^ 
Htsa^z ait which in effccty mote than what Mr. 
Wasburton Juwuelf m^s. pp. 16^ 17. Why, no; but he 
being aUe to say it so much better, had a mkid to ahenr 
bis. parts. And now, according to^ his omx confisssuMiiii 
the philosophers holding it taxtjul^ Jor the public geed^ 
to say, one thing when they thought another ; and I having 
fTOved, to which proof he has not opposed k sin^e 
syllable, that they practised this rule in the very point 
m qMCstioUy the dispute is £eiirly at an end. This wilf 
Certainly surpiise our less attentive readers: but tiiey 
viust know, all this good*natured pains was neither* 'fot 
tfieir sakes nor for mine, but for liis dear philosophers^ 
The case stood thus : when I spoke of the double doctrine^ 
] considered tlie practice of it as not altogether free from 
Uanie. Not that this representaticN} contributed to fwom 
2i practised in the point in question^ but becau^ I 
tfiQught the representation true. But my adversar}^ aa 
we see, having taken it for granted^ that, / had not the 
direct and imfnediaie discovery of truth m my thmigit$ 
MndstudieSy^hdA nothing left, but the first reason to assi^ 
1m my representation, which a£^ting the credit of hia 
piasters,, he will endeavour, as gi^at an enemy as he is toi 
divisions and distinctions, to distinguish away this oppio- 
briunv He therefore divides the practice of the dmMc 
doctrine into two sorts. The one, a Idtfe csfiniBal : the 
ether, q;uite firee from blame. And to shew his judgpient^ 
17 the first class he places priests and pBliticians, and ki 
secondy the Chinese literati^, who tau^t Atbeisq^^ia 
fiivate ; and Orpheus, who agiainst his ccHfiscibiic?, as bo 
says, taught Polytheism in public, ppt. 7 9xA 12 — 14« 
Sut the class of innocents, you ma^y l:^ sux;^^ w^^ erected 
chiefly for his deai^ phUosopbers, wbose douhie doctrine be 
impiously compares to the practices of the ever Messed 
Jksus, pp. 30 — 39. For which I remit him to th^ 
tt^pmiMted defenders of religion : who wiU, I hope^, g^ef 
tun» due correction for all his insults on their igfu^antxt 
and their school-books. - , 

The mighty argument then he labours with, and fot, ih^ 
sake of which he has, before he was aware, g^yen up tbo. 
whole cause, is this : ^' The philosopbec^* practice of tiia 
*^ AubIe doctrine i^vas innocent and, Iwdi^ : U^erefiya 
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^ it could ne^ be employed to preach up a future 
^ of rewards and puQishmeats in {Hiblic, and to |»FeaQh & 
^down in private.'' — ^Thk, I suppose, he would have 
said, had he known how to express his own meaning. 
Let us see then what force it has upon his principles. 
iFor, as nuefa as he contends fi^r t&e pi opagatioa of tn^ 
iit h not likely to die a mart^ to it; as you may heax 
by his talking — To dkturb the public peace^ to break the 
lawt^ and frmtlessty to compose ourselves to mamf est danger 
^or the sake of propagatmg our religion^ seem^ to 
CARar A coKTEAr>iCTioN rN ITSELF, oMd would mei 
no im^tatioUy if the mistaheH principles and practice 
a few zealots md not u^mt some people to think others 
wise. p. 43. It is no wonder this should raise his iadigr 
nation. For had not Christ . mnA bis a^sdes been guaUj 
of Ihe ¥eiy misdemeanor that, be tells us, canies a cocz* 
tradiction in itself (which, whatever it means in hi* 
jargon, is surely something very bad) we had never had 
the poor philosophens at this time <^ day so disgnacefullf 
pushed beside the chair« But for this, I again send him 
to be disciplined . by the defenders aforesaid ; and go Km 
tp. try his argument on his own principle* The philoso* 
phers^ as he confesses, used^ for the public good, to mg 
one tlrnig when they thought another. They saw that 
the doctrine ^,a future state of rewards and punishments 
was iinniy believed by the people, and of infinite service 
to ^iety. But their speculative opinions led them M ' 
figept it What was to be done? Telling what they 
thought the truth would be mjurious, on the isuppositiooL 
both to society find themselves. And (as he assur^es usj 
fruitlessly to expose one's self to manifest danger for titf 
sake of propagating 093£s religipn^ seems to carry a cem 
tradiction in itself Here then their pi inciple of saying 
wc thing zvhen they thought q>nother, came io practice, 
nothing being left, but to profess m public, and beli&oe in 
private* But he will say, perhaps, that sbicere impartial 

E'rers after truths like his ph^osophers, could not^ 
' the most careful esaminationj reject the doctrine of 
e rewards and punishments. Why not, I ask him? 
Xheyinightbe as costive of belief, for a,ught he knows, a^ 
bis nivourite class of free-thinkers; who, with the saaie 
qualifications^ reject all Key^ation in geuet^ 
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strangely in his head, that if I thought the philosophers 
practised the double doctrine on the point in question, 
1 must needs suppose they had no Ji.ved principles. — But 
it is ve7y unrtasmablc (says he) and myust from henct 
to conclude^ that they who do so^ have no belief of their 
mimj or that they think all religion whatever the imen- 
tion of designing men. And again, — So that, notn^ithr 
standing their double doctrine, tlmf had still same Jived 
ones of their ozai. pp. 45. 47. Why, thou mighty de- 
fender of heathen wisdom ! who ever said they had not ! 
Or who but such a defender would not have seen, that 
mil the force of my argument rests upon this very truth, 
that they had fixed principles, that they had a beUef of 
their own ? 

But as if he had not done enough in this obliging way, 
he will go on, and prove for me, that the double doctrine 
was not about different opinions, but the same. I indeed 
thought it incumbent on me to shew this : because it was 
bringing my argument home to the point, that a future 
state was one of the objects of the double doctrine. But 
how it could be made to serve his purpose, was quite 
beyond my reach. Judge then of my surprise, when I 
saw him attempt to prove it ieit large ; and to conclude 
his proof thus; appears then that the external doctrine 
related to the same thing as the internal, p. 24. I was 
some time at a loss for his meaning in the former case : 
but here I gave over the search as desperate. Not but 
I concluded there was mischief somewhere. At last I 
found this slender thing of an argument lie lurking under 
a conundrutn. I don't know whether it will bear the 
handling; but at present it hangs together thus : The 
" external doctrine related to the same thing as the 

internal. Now a futm^e state is one thing; and no 

future state, another. These therefore being two^ 
•* could not be the object of the double doctrine, which 

was concerned with one thing only." But our advocate 
is so far from being able to make a good argument, that, 
to the shame of his profession, he knows not how to 
make a good quibble. For I had all along affirmed the 
philosophers, both in their external md internal teaching, 
held a Juture state (here s fais one and the same thing for 
Jum:) m th|ic.jjg||[^^ 8tat6 with rewards an4 

igv\m\\wAits; 
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puakbments; m thek* mternalj a future state witttout 
th&aa. 

Bat flioiigh he contends, that the external doctrine 
related to ths same thing with the internal^ y€t it doe^ 
not (he^ys) in the least appear^ that the philosophers 
believed mte thing, and taught a quite contrary to tlit 
people, p. 19, This is strange indeed. .These philoso- 
phers thea must be like their advocate, and teach notbmg^ 
Othemise, if t^ie external teaching was for the people, 
and the internal what the people could not be ti'usted wifl^ 
and both atK>ut the same thing, the two ways of teactuBg 
must certainly proceed upon contrary projiositions. Bal^ 
perhaps, in the humour he is now in, an authority ma^ 
be better liked than a reason. I will give him one abowe 
all exception : Ms own. In anoUier . place he tells 
it did fully appear, that the philosophers believed one 
thing, and taught a quite contrary to the people ; for he 

BByS THE EXTERXAL THEREFORE MUST BE JUST THE 

REVERSE [to the internal] with relation to thje 

j^AME points, p. 24. 

IV. Our advocate hath given me so little roona to 
quarrel with him on this head, that the reader must needs 
have had a very poor and meagre entertainment No- 
tiling but a still-born blunder, and the ghost of a departed 
quibble. He must therefore be content to make out his 
treat with what cold scraps I can pick up from the over^ 
soddm^rambe of his logic and Uteiuiture. 

In the fifth page he says, Mr. IVarhiirton expresses 
himself very ambiguously, xschere he asserts that they 
held it lazvful, for the public good, to say one thing wheu 
they thought anoth£r. For, in the present questioji^ if 
tve understand by this, that the philosophers believed a 
future state in a spiritual, refined, and i^ational seiise^ 
while they sometimes countenanced the people in their 
jgross, vulgar, and corporeal ?2otio7is of it, then xchat lie 
lays domi is certai?ily true: but if we understand it, as 
HE INTENDS WE SHOULD,^/?^/ the phUosopJicrs preached 
the doctrine of a future state to the people, while them' 
selves believed the contrary, viz. that there was no future 
state of rewards and punishimnts at all \ tlien his charge 
an the philosc^hers is absolutely false. 
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The logic of this incomparable period stancter thus t 

Y. First I talk amlnguousljf, because it is in his power 
to misunderstand me ; far in the pre^t case (says he) 
tjf WE understand, tec. not because of any thing I myself 
said^ or omitted to say. For when I asserted what he 
here lays to my charge, I had added, that the phUasopkers 
preached the doctrine of* a future state of rewards and 
punishments to the people, while themselves belieoed the 
contrary ; and repeated it so often over, that this writer 
Inmself, who accuses me of expres^g mj/stlf amb^uausly, 
confesses, in the very attempt to prove his accusation, 
tiiat he knows my meaning. But if we understand it 
(says he) as, he intends we should 

2. Secondly, I talk ambigumsly, because, in his 
fense of the words, they are true — in mine, not true. 

These are such discoveries in the art of reasonings 
that I could almost wish the Author woiild add a chapter 
of ambiguities to our common logics. A^thing,^ III 
mssure him, very much wanted. 

In his 17th page we have these words, Notwith- 
sfafiding which [viz. the double-doctrine] the design and 
end of the philosophers in both, was still in general the 
tame, that is, to improve mankind as much as they would 
bear; and the doctrines in substance and at the bottom 
were all along one and the same; just as true Chris- 
tianity may now be, though in some countries scarce 
£scemible, being aoerrvhelmed with legends, false mira- 
cles, image-worship, and all the trumpery of Popish 
wpcrstition. 

Here s a period, let me tell you, that has no weak side 
of sense, but is impenetrable all round. Does he mean 
that the external and internal doctrines of the philOBO* 



and corrupt Christianity overwhelmed with legends^false 
miracles, image-worship, and all the trumpery of Popish 
superstition, are in general the same? Or does he mean 
that the external and internal doctrines of the philosophers 
were both to improve mankind as much as they could 
bear, just as pure Christianity, and corrupt Christianity 
merwhelmed with legends, false miracles, image-warsh^j 
and all the trumpery of Popish superstition^ are both to 
improve mankind as much as they can bear ? Or, lastly, 




which 
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Which perhapft should have been tasked first, vhad h<J any 
meaning at all ? However it is every way so profound, 
that I should advise him to add a chapter of comparison 
to bis chapter of ambiguities^ tbat.Uie one may furnish us 
with tjmnples to fit his rules in the other. This shall 
suffice at present for a specimen of his Art of Reasoning'^ 
Let us turn to his literature, and see first how he 
manages his Latin translafmis. 

He gives us the following quotation fi-om iElians 
Various History ltd ^.ero ^tiam Socratem norn explicitt 
disserere; si ^uH autem dissert atione^ convkbtat> 
planissimas esse} and. translates it thus : Socrates used M 
talk amhigumsly \ but if any one turns and sifts his 
discourses with attention, they will appear most plain 
and easy. p. i^. 

The reader will seek to no purpose in the Latin for 
sifts with attenjion; but this was the paraphrase of a 
word he did not understand, convertat^ r^nj/ft, used by 
the Author in allusion to its literal, not Jigurativ^ 
3ense. Julian had just before told a story of one, a 
connoisseur like our Advocate, who would needs have li 
horse painted rolling on his back. The artbt brought 
him a running horse; which not contenting him, the 
other put it, into the posJ:jLire required, by turning the 
picture upside down. Turn Socrates thus, says ^/iait, 
and you have bis true n)eanii|g. That is, understand 
him by contraries. And tU? jr^le was given with judg- 
ment. For Socrates being perpetually ironical, take hita 
in the reverse, and he is in his right senses. But our 
Advocate knew as little So(:rates'a character as of his 
'Translators Latin. Pausofiem enim pictorem, quum 
midifoisset a qmdam, ut volutantem^e equum pingeret, 
currefitem eum pinxisse. Quum igitur is qui tabulam 
^ pingendam locdrat, indignaretur^ ianquam C07itra pac^ 
turn ilk pinxisset, respondisse pictorem^ verte [or* 
^•rfti)^] tabulam, Sg ita vofutcms tibi esto equus, qui 
- mpic est currens. Ita *oero etiam Socratem non esy 
pU^ith disserere; si quis autem eas dissertationes con*- 
VERT at [rpc^l"*] plonissimm esse'' Let us now see how 
ftUy he acquits himself of his original writers. 

» L. xiv. c, 15. 
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He beings a passage from Macrobitis in these tvord». 
Si quid de^his assigmre cojiantur, qua non sermontm 
tantunwiodo, sed cogitationevi quoque humatiam mperant^ 
ad nmilitudincs 8g exempla confugiunt. — Sic ipsa mysteria 
Jiguranm cmiiculis operimittir; ne vel hcecadeptis ntida 
rtrum talivm se mtura prctbeat-^ sed summatibus tantum 
viris sapientia interpr^te veri arcani comciis; contoiti 
^int reliqui ad veneratiGnem Jiguris defendentibus a 
vilitate secrettm, i Macrob. 2.£d.Lorid. 1694. Which 
he translates thus : To the same puupose Macrobius, 
speaking of God* and Nature, says, The pkilosopke7*s 
when they treated of such subjects as were beyond all 
our wo7^ds, and exceeded even our thoughts^ they had 
recourse to similes and allusions. For that these 

THINGS WERE AS MYSTERIES, WHICH THE \f ISE ONLT. 

WERE CAPABLE OF RECEIVING; but that Others should 
be content with an awful veneration for them 
under the "ceil of figures and allegories, lest they 

SHOULD BE DESPISED, p. 20. 

This comes oi free-thinkings and leaving his school- 
books to the clergy : who owe him a shame for that con- 
temptuous donation*. 

1. We see here, he makes the words, Si quid de his 
assignare co7iantw\ to ccnfugiunty to relate to the double 
doctrine of the philosophers, as is evident by this intro- 
duction, To the same purpose Macrobius. To what 
purpose, I beseech you ? Why, to the purpose of Buniefs 
words immediately preceding, which expressly treat of 
the nature of the twofold doctrine of the ancients. But 
who but ^ free-thinker, would not have found that these 
of Macrobius relate to a quite different thing? namely; 
the inability of expressing spiritual and abstract ideas 
any otherwise than .by words conveying sensible and 
^njaterial images. Not, like the cvternal doctrine, a 
matter of choice, but necessity ; a necessity arising from 
the nature of things. A way of speaking the philosophers 
could not avoid, even when conveying their internal 
doctrine to their adepts. But now the reader will be apt 
to ask, if this be so, as is evident even from the words 
themselves, what umst we do with the rest of the pas- 
* the quotation, at p* 151, 
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«age, beginning at Sic ipsa mysteria — which does indeed 
relate to the double doctrine; for it gives a reason why 
men have recourse to similes and allusions^ a reason 
founded in the nature and expediency of the double 
doctrine? What shall I say? that our Advocate has 
wilfully murdered and dismembered poor Macrobiusf 
or, that it was mere chance-medley? Let the reader 
determine. It is sufficient he be made to know, that the 
latter part of the quotation, beginning at Sic ipsa myste'^ 
ria, has no other relation to the former part, beginning at 
Si quid de his assigmre, than is between two things set 
in direct opposition to one another. 

2. Macrobius had observed, that the philosophers did 
not admit the fabulous in all their disputations ; but iti 
those only which related to the soul, the heavenly 
BODIES, and the hero-gods. On the contrary, when 
they discoursed of the First CausCy and the mind proceedr 
ing from him, that then every thing was delivered agree* 
ably to strict truth — " Sciendmn est tamen non in omnem 
" disputationem philosophos admittere fabulosavel licit a^^ 
sed his uti solent, cum vel de aniina^ vel de ^hiis, 

" iETHERIISVE POTESTATIBUS, *Vel dc CETERIS DIS 

loquuntur. Ceterum cum ad summum principem 
omnium Deumy qui apud Grcecos r dyaiow qui wpZro^ 
cclrtoy 7iuncupatm\ tractatus se audet attollere\ *vel ad 
mentemy quam Grceci vSy appellant, oiHginales rerum 
speciesy quct Ifim dictce sunt, continenteniy ex summo 
natam &; profectam Deo : cum de his, inquam^ loquunr 
turj ' sutrmo Deo 8g mente, nihil fabulosum penitus 
attinguntJ' But then he immediately subjoins, in the 
-"words in question, that, though here they spoke nothing 
l>ut the truthy yet, by reason of the high abstraction ana 
spiritual nature of the subject, they were unavoidably at 
« loss for adequate expressions, and therefore obliged to 

• All the old editions had these words vel licita ; the more modem, 
ttot knowing what to mfike of them, fairJy sunk them. Gronovius 
takes notice of the fraud, and restores them to their place, but in order 
finally to degrade them on a fair hearing. He says they are corrupt, 
and should be read veljicta. But licita is the genuine word, which 
tbit Critic would have seen, had he apprehended that it signified 
those theological fables allowed ofb\i public authority. So that Jabulosa 
vel licita signify either such fables as the philosophers themselvei 
VixknUdf of 9Wih as tltei/ borrowed from the poftdar 6«iicf , 
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epeak figuratively, that is, make use of sensible and 
material images. Sed si quid de his assignare 

CONANTUR, QVM NON SERMONEH TANTUMMODO, SED 
COaiTATIONEM QUOQUE HUMAXAll SUPERANT, AD 
6IMILITUDINES ET EXEMPLA CONFUGIUNT. 

When Macrobius had said this, and illustrated th^ 
last observation by an example from Plato, he goes on 
to the other part of his subject, namely, to tell us bow 
the philosophers managed when they treated of the 
other Gods and the soul; then (he says) they admitted of 
the fabulom ; not childishly, or to please a wanton ima* 
Ration, but because they knew that exposing Nature, 
liaked as she was, would be greatly injurious' to her. 
Who, as she withdraws herself from the knowledge of 
the vulgar by her various covering and disguise of forms, 
80 it is her pleasure that the philosophers should handle 
her secrets in fable and allegory. — " De Diis autero, ut 
dixi, ceteris, & de anima non frustra se, nec ut oblec* 
tent, ad fabulosa convertunt ; sed quia sciunt inimicam 
" esse Naturae apertam nudamque expositionem sui*: 
quae sicut vulgaribus hominum sensibus intellectum sui 
vario rerum tegmine operimentoque subtraxit; 
ita a prudentibus arcana sua voluit per fabulosa traO«» 
tarf." — ^Thcn follow the rest of the words, which should 
be translated thus : So the mysteries themselves are hid 
under the deceits of figurative representations^ lest the 
naked truth should obtrude itself even on the initiated. 
But while the greatest men, with wisdom for theiir 
guide, are conscious of the true secret \ the rest may be 
well content with such representations as secure this 
dignity of the secret y and are contrived to excite their 
loeneration. Sic ipsa mysteria figurarum cuni* 

CULIS OPERIUNTUR, NE VEL HiEC ADEPTIS NUDA 
^ERUM TALIUM SE NATURA PRjEBEAT ; SED SUMHA** 
TIBUS TANTUM VIRIS, SAPIENTIA INTEEPRETE, VERI 
ARCANI CONSCIIS, CONTENTI SINT RELIQUI AD VE* 
NERATIOXEM FIGURIS DEFEJSTDENTIBUS A VILTTATH 

SECRETUM. The reader now sees that this period, and 
the other, beginning with Si quid de his assignare^ which 
^ €ur Advocate had tacked to it, are so far from belcm^ng 
ia one another, that the first describes the imavoidabl? 
:5oiidiuon.tl^^ attends the speaking truth; the Qth«r 

advantaj^l 
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Kdvantageg that maybe reaped from lying. But as ill 
as he understood the original, his own bad translation, 
methinkd, might have informed him, that the two parts of 
the quotation could have nothing to do with one another, 
they are so full of contradiction. The first part says, the 
high subjects there spoken of are beyond all our words, 
imd exceed even our thoughts. The second part says m 
,fuch mattery the wise are capable of receiving them. 
jFor the rest, they must do as they can ; be content with, 
I do not know what, an awful vemratioriy <§*c. But UK)re 
of this matter presently. 

3- For I have not yet done with this wondrous Ad vocatt 
of old Philosophy. We have seen how he has acquitted 
)iimself as to the general purport of the quotatimi: let ms 
Ifkow see whether he be equally happy in the sense he gives 
ipf the words and phrases. 

Ti^e learned reader perceives, that the words last 
quoted, Sic ipsa mysteria^ Sgc. are an illustration and 
inforcement, taken from the practice of the mysteries^ of 
the forisgoing ohiservation, that it was commendable to hide 
j^ome things ^nder Jabks, How does our Advocate 
translate /Rc ipsa piystefm? Thus, Foil THtisi; things 
WERp AS MYSTBRiEs;. So, froH^ 2l\\ iUustratiou be makes 
" it an illation : and mysteria^ the rites 50 called, he de» 
" grades to a simple secret, Siq ron — Ipsa TjiESE 
THii^Gs — Mystj:hia were as mysterie^^. — A hop^ 
ful scholar! I|e had reason to upbraid ua with the 
menwry of our school- books^ [Pref, p, v.] Well^ but what 
are these things that are so like my^erm? Why, even 
fcy his own account, abstract ideas expressed in metaphth' 
rical terms. According to this, the Dictionary should 
be the ippst mysterious book ia the worid; and so, I 
puppos^, our Free-tbii^ker found it; and having a natural 
~ ^version to mysteries^ he turned himself to studies 0I 
fuite another nature, p. yiii. 

The next words, Figurarum cunicuUs operimtuvj^ he 
^a3 passed ovef untranslated, and with good reasoB. 
For Rs they allude to th^ shows of the mysteries repre- 
sented in subterraneons placesy he could have no kind of 
inception of them. The next — ne vel hcec adeptis nuda 
rerum taliym se natura prcebeat, undergo the same 
pedecti and on it^ 9ame account He koew not what 
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to malce of adcptis^ the initiated; and he thought too it 
contradicted 

The next — Sed summatibtis tantum virisj sapientia ifh 
ferprete, veri arcani cansciis. Here he breaks silence, 
land^ on my word, to the purpose, which the wis* 

ONLY WERE CAPABJ.E OF RECEIVING. Sopicntia tffr 

terpretCj the wise only are capable of receiving. Not- 
withstanding the difference of number, it is plain he 
thought sapientia interprete was put in apposition to 
summatibus viris. He did not see the construction was 
summatibus viris veri arcani consciis^ sapientid inte7prete, 
iior that the sapientia interpres alluded to the kierophani 
of the mysteries^ who explained the secret to the most 
capable of the initiated^ the stmmatibus viris ; by whict 
Macrobius meant heroes, princes, legislators, in allusion 
to their old practice, of seeking initiation into the greater 
mysteries ^. And those he had distinguished from the. 
rest of the initiated, by the foregoing words, ne vel hac 
ddeptis nuda rerum taimm se natura prcebeat. 

The concluding words are, Contenti sint reliqtd ad 
^enerationem Jiguris defendentibus a vilitate secretwn^ 
which he translates, but that others should be content 

•^ITH AN AWFUJL VENERATION FOR THEM, UndCT the 

■veil of figures and allegories^ lest they should be 
DESPistD. What is meant by a worshipper s being 
mitentzmth an awful veneration, I do not understand : 
much less his being content with an awf ul venerationj 
lest the things venerated should be despised. The object 
^tvorshippcd indeed may be well enough said to be content 
Kvith an awful veneration, lest,- if it should be unreason- 
able, aiid expect more, it might come to be 'despised. 
'Bat, as our profound Translator well observes. These 
things are as mysteries, and so we will leave them. 
However, the learned reader sees he took contenti sint 
reliqui ad venerationem fgnris, to be the same as cow- 
* tetiti sint reliqui veneratione fgurarum, whereas it is 
equivalent to contenti sint reliqui figuris ad venerationem 
ejfcogitatis ; and should be translated thus: The rest 
*tnay he well content with such representations as secure 
' the dignity of the secret, and a7*e contrived toea'cite their 
veneration. What must we think of our Advocate i* 
' • ' ' ' • ♦ pivine Legation^ Vol. IL p. 07, 
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Does not he corae well instructed in his cause ? Which • 
shall we admire most ; his modesty, his learning, or liis 
good faith? But his tramlations^ oi which his book is 
aimost all made up, abound with these beauties; I shall 
tiierefore reserve the examination of them for a work by 
itself, and leave him at present, 

JVUh all his blushing homurs thick upon him. 

V, Our Advocate goes on to the second of the argu* 
ments, which, in his apprehension, affects the present 
question : namely, that the philosophers held some fioida- 
me?ital principles, which xvere altogether inconsistent zvith 
the doctrine oj future rewards and punislments. Of 
these he tells us, and, indeed, tells us fairly, that the 
first was, that God could neither be ajigry nor hurt any 
one. The second^ that the soul was a dtscerped part of 
the whole, and that this zvhole was God^ into whom it 
was again to be resolved, p. 47. 

These he undertakes to examine in their order. 

From the first, that God could not be angry nor hurt 
cny one, I drew this conclusion, that they could not 
believe a future state of rewards and punishment*. 
Which I endeavoured to support from a passage in 
Tully\ Offices to this effect. The writer is commending 
Regulus for keeping his oath. But (says he) it may be 
objected, what is there in an oath? The violator need 
not fear the punishment of Heaven, for all the philoso- 
phers hold that God cannot be angry nor hurt any one. 
To this Tally replies, and owns that indeed it was )ei 
consequence of the general opinion of God's not being 
a?ig7y, that the perjured man had nothing to fear from 
the divine vengeance. But then it w^as not this fear, 
vyhich was indeed nothing, but justice and good faith 
which made the real sanction, or moral obligation of an 
oath. Quid est igitur, dixerit quis, in jurejurando? 

Nuni iratuni timemus Jqvem ? At hoc quidem commune 
" est omnium philosophorum, nunquam nec irasci Deum^ 
" necnocere — Haec quidem ratio non magis contra, Regu-- 
*^ lu7n quam contra omne jusjurandum valet: sed kl 
."jurejurando non qui metus, sed qu^e vis sit, debfet 

intelligi. Est enim jusjurandum affirmatio religiosa. 

Quo4 autem affirmate, quasi Deo teste;^ proivds^d«>, vi, 

M 4 \.<^VVi\A>M^ 
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tenendum est : jam enim non ad iram Deorum, qute 
" nulla est ; sed ad justitiam & ad fidem pertinet*." 

1 . Now what says our Advocate to tiiis ? Upon the 
whole of this authority (he says) / think it appears tha^ 
the OBJECTOR rightly cited an apimon of* the philosophers^ 
but, mistaking the true meaning, drew a wrong conclusion 

from it. Tully, not troubling himsklf to confute 
OR set him right, goes on with his purpose^ and prooej[ 
the intrinsic sacredmss and obligation of an oathy withoi^ 
regarding the circumstances of hope or fear. p. 49. 
What an idea has he here given us of ttns great rea- 
soner ! Tully thinks an objector worth taking notice pf> 
and yet will not trouble himself to confute 
HIM. Without doubt our Advocate here cpmpare(| 
Tully to himself for reasoning ; as before he had com* 
pared huuself to Chief Justice Hale for Greek. An4* 
because he can write books against an objector 1^ without 
troubling himself to confute him^ he thought TuJly fnight 
do so too. But the best of the story is, that tliis objector 
proves to be Tully s own self; Dixerit quis^ a man might 
perhaps object (says he). And sure Tully did not mistake, 
the true meaning of a common opinion. And as for a 
voluntary slip, it was not his way, as it is this Author's, 
to make blunders^ and pass them oflF for other men's, 
with a dixerit aliquis. But it seems, Tw/Zjif not only 
mistook the true meanings but drew a wrmig conclusion 

from it. This is hard. And, harder still, he had not the 
patience to stay and set himself right. \ But sure, if ho 
had all this leisure to discredit his own judgmeat, by 
inventing \yrong meanings, and drawing worse conclu-^ 
sions, he would have found time to restore himself to 
his reader s opinion by conftiting them. But then, whe- 
ther the Objection was Tully ^ or another man's, what a 
low opinion must Tully have, in the mean time, of the 
importance pf a future state to society, if, in a Book of 
Offices^ he wdtild not trouble himself to co/ifute or- set ai% 
objector right, whom he had brought in with a mistakea ' 
' \argiiment that ciyerturhed iV.^ There is indeed a time 

"^^f^n a fierjou$ \yriter would not trouble himself to con- 

fti^or set a wrangler right. A,v\d it is such an one aa 

. 1. 3. c. as, 29. t 8f c his Title-page, 

ti\is. 
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this, where the perversity is so great, as to become an 
insult upon every reader's understanding. 

2. But his Translation is in all respects as curious as 
lAs Conrnient. It follows in these words : But some one 
might object and say, that Regulus need be under no ap^ 
prehension from the breach of his oathy of his being 
punished by the Gods^ since it w a? well-known say- 
ing amongst philosophers^ That God cannot be angry. 
Tully, in answer to this, says, that this might oe a 
reason not only against Regulu3, but against all oaths 
whatsoever ; for (says he) in swearing it is not the fear 
of punishment^ but the irrFiCAcr and importance of 
it, which is to be regarded; for an oath is a religious 
affirnuttion made in the presence of God^ and as suck 
ought to be solemnly observed. To conclude then, it is 
not the anger of the Gods, which is nothinp [in the 
PRESENT case] but justicc and good faith which, is [iJiff 
mediately] to be respected, pp. 48, 49. 

Hoc quidem commune est omnium philosophorum^ 
^ays Tully. It i> a well-known saying amongst the 
philosophers, says his Translator, instead of, this is a tenet 
common to all the philosophers, commune dogma, decretum. 

In Jurgurando (says Tully J nmi qui metu^, sed qu(t 
VIS sit debet intelligi. In swearing (says his Translator) 
it is not the fear of punishment, but the efficacy and 
IMPORTANCE ^^V, which is to be regarded. The pre- 
tended Objector observing that the people were chiefly 
influenced, in their oaths, by the fear of divine punish- 
ment, argues against the efficacy of oaths in this manner. 
AH the philosophers (says he) hold that God cannot be 
angry, therefore he cannot punish ; consequently oaths 
wiil have no efficacy, or there will be nothing in an oath. 
To this Tully gives a plain answer. The efficacy of an 
path (says he) b not to be measured by the degree of 
ifear that attends the taking it, but by the moral obliga- 
tion of keeping it, that is, by its proper sanction. I^ 
jurejurando non qui met us, sed quce vis sit debet intelligi^ 
Literally, in swearing it ought to be considered, not what 
fear attefnds it, but what sanction it hath. And then 
shews, this sanction to be good faith« All here is close 
and well argued. — Let us now hear how his l\wv%\axa\ 
bakes him reas^u). 4^ oath (says* the O^ecXox) S& q& 

' 1 1.1£1E\C«KC.X 
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EFFICACY [quid est in jurejurandof] because /ecir is no 
more. Oh, replies Tully^ it is not fear^ but tlie effi- 
cacy and IMPORTANCE of an oath, tliat is to be re- 
garded. Admirably concluded. And had Tulli/ reasoned 
3ius, I should have believed he had forgot his Greek toa^ 
and turned himself to studies of ^iiite another nature. 

But the flower of translations is the following : Tulfyi 
Jam enimnonad iramDeoruniy wje nulla est. His 
Translator ; To miclude then, it is not the anger of the 
Gods, which nothing [in the present case] Qu(£ 
nulla est ! Here he believed in good earnest that quie 
nulla est was equivalent to quce nihil ad rem pertinet: and 

it may be, for aught I know, in his Law-Latin^ but ia 
Cicei^os, it signifies the same as quce *cana Sg conmentitia 
est. TuUy; sed ad justitiam 8; ad fdan pertinej, 
His Translator ; but justice and good jaith which is [im- 
mediately] to be respected. Pertinet, mmedi^tel^ 
to be respected, Jlie could not find the nominative case 
to his verb, and so took pertinet to be tlie impersonal. 
But another time let hun remember it is governed of id,. 
Jam enim [id quod promiseris] non ad iram Deorumy qua 
pulla est, sed adjustitiam &; ad jidcrn pertinet. Literalljjr 
thus, For now what you have promised relates not to 
the anger of the Gods, which is indeed no anger ^ but to 
Justice and good faith. This concludes the argument 
'very logically, liut our Advocate says, justice and good 
faith is immediately to be respected: Which vitiates 
the whole reasoning. Firstj as these words do not imply 
the sanction, the very thing Tally is here fixing. Secondly, 
^ they do imply that something eke was tP be respected^ 
the very thing Tally is here opposing. 

Is not this an able interpreter of his old philosophers ? 
Yet the poor man did his best; and, without doubt, 
laboured hard. .With w hat gravity does he introduce thi? 
subject ! From the first [principle] that God could not be 
angry nor hurt any o?ie, he [Mr. W.] draws a conclusion^ 
that they could believe no future state, S;c. xt hich he 
endeavou?^s to support by a passage i;f2Tully, the true 
sense of ivhiclh when considered, will i^oty as I apr 
prehend, ansrver his purpose, pp. 47, 48. 

VI. But he will still go on ; To shew (says he) that the 
indents did not draw tiK same co\icCustw/r<?m tbi^i opamu 
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ef the philasopkersj as the Objector in Tully or Mr. War- 
burton, it appears in many places that they believed^ 
What ? that the Gods actually punished this very crime^ 
and that unen incwred their anger and displeasure by 
committing it. p, 50. And so say i too. Nay more, I 
shew at large * tlie consistency of this belief, that the 
(jfods punished, with that other, that the one God did noL 
And yet to establish tliis important point he brings two 
witnesses, Cornelius Nepos and Xcnophon. 
, But, as if conscious of tlie impertinence, he talks more 
to the purpose in what follows. And that Mr. War- 
burton's distinction betzveen the anger of demojis and that 
of the Supreme Being may ha^ no place here^ it may bt 
necessary to shexv by a passage or twOy that^ as to the 
effects^ the same is asserted of the Supreme God. p. 52. 
This is saying something. But now to his evidence. The 
first he produces are three poets. Uesiod (says he) telU 
uSf that he who speaks the truth in public^ xvill be re-- 
warded by all-seeing Jove ; but he who fqrstvears him- 
self is irreparably losty and his posterity shall cor.ie to 
-nothingy but the generation of the just shall fourisk. 
And Phocylides, Forsnvear not thyself either inadver- 
tently or hmvi/igly, for the immortal God liateth a false 
oath ; and others have spoke to the same purpose^ pp, 52, 
53, for which he quotes 4 Iliad. 167. 

1. Let us attend to the question. It is, Whether 
the Greek philosophers believed the One Supreme God 
punished and rewarded ? And for the proof of tlie affir- 
mative, he brings us three Greek poets. But this is not 
the worst : 

2. Two of these poets do not so much as speak of the 
'Supreme Beings but of the false idol Gods of the people. 
Homer and Hesiod expressly call the God, they here 
speak of^s the rewarder and punisher of true and false 
•weai-crs, ZET2 KPONIAHr, Jupiter Satumius.^ Now 
it will be news, 1 suppose, to this writer, that Jupiter 
Satumius was not the One Supreme Beings but Jupiter, 
the Son of Saturn^ an idol-deity, thoi^h set at the head 
pf tlie college. 

The other Greek poet is, if possible, still less to liis 
purpose. Fpr he happens to be no heathen at all ; iu- 
♦ Divine Legal. Book 111. % 4, 
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^eeJ not so honest a man : but a ftdse Christian, the 
^lisgrace of our hdy religion, wlio would put himself on 
the world for old Phocylides the Milesian^ contemporary 
with Theognis. But tlie imposture hath been detected 
by critics of the first order, such as Joseph Scaliger^ Ger. 
and h. Vossius^ D. Hehmus, Huetius, Reiskius^ Bar^ 
ihiuSy Taubmaj^ &c. To the abundant arguments they 
have produced^ we may add this very expressioi^ citeq 
by my adversary, "fiiSo^Koy nuycn 0fOf alG^ol^. 

3. But had these potts been philosopherSy and their 
idol GodSy the Supreme^ who, unless it was our Advocate^ 
would not have seen that, in popular writings, the^ must 
needs talk popularly, and keep an esotei^ic opimon^ sq 
destructive of society^ to themselves ? 

But he comes yet closer to the point. — Jnd Plato 
MeySj God will execute vengeance on hiroj whOy sligkf-* 
ing the axvful majesty of his divine power ^ shall at 
eny time forswear himself, pp. 52, 53. He b^th ^ven 
t]s a philosopher at last, we see ; but tp understand with 
^hat judgment, we must again state the question. 

Which is, whether the Greek philosophenl %ik- 
LiEVED that the Supreme God punished and rewardefl 
Now our Advocate hath awnedy and, what is more^ 
bath /?rot?erf, that the philosophers had a twofold doetrinei^ 
an internal and an external; that the one coiitaiiied 
matter of beliefs the other of utilitit. I haye proved (tq 
which our Advocate hath said nothing) that the philoso* 
phers divided their writings into two classes, the e^roterh' 
^d esoteric ; and that this yery Book of PlfltOy intitled. 
Of LawSy from whence he hath taken the passage above, 
was of the exoteric kind. Yet for a^ this, he can with-* 
put blushing, or, perhaps, withQut knpwing why be should 
blush, quote the Book of Laws^ {o\ Platfi\ real seoti^ 
^ents, in contradiction to what Tully and Lactfititius iA\ 
VS was part of the esoteric doctrine of all the philoscb 
phers. The impartial reader will hardly reflect qo this, 
without some sort of pity or indignation. But what will 
be say when I tell him that this fallacy, with others a3 
^ss, that have been and shall be taken notice of in tiieir 
place, run through every page of his performance? 

2. But we ha^ve not yet done with tliis quotation froia 
^/a/o^ . It is doomed to uudergp a atill greater disgrace. 
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In an cvtt hour did our Advocate forget his Greeks 
Qnconscious that Fate and Free-thinking had decreed 
raise him up, in spite of nature, for the preparer of the 
way to pure Pagan philosophy, with his 

— Petite hinCf juvenesguey senes^uej 
Finem animo certrnn miseinsque viatica cants *. 

For here Serranus hath ^ven him a terrible quid pro quo ; 
which he hath innocently swallowed. This Translator 
makes Plato say Deus ilium odio prosequitur^ qui sa- 
caesXKCTA DiviNi ^uMi'sisautko7*itate neglectajakum 
Juramentum dzdt'\. But Plato says no such thing. He 
speaks of the Gods, m the plural^ such as the people 
worshipped* The whole passage is in these words : Let 
no many when he invokes the Gods for his truthy miv 
any thing of falsehoodyfiaud^ or insincerityy either in his 
word or deed; unless he chuses to become most hateful to 
ihe Gods. As in the first place is he, whOy without amy 
reoerence to the Gods, swears falsely : And in the second 
place, Kcy ^ho lies before his betters. "^{^S^ fAtifih 

9EIXH19 l^i^i Xiyta ft,irt i^y^ zr^dj^utyy S fMfi Srto[Aia-e^oclQ* 

IDHs infensissimuSy sa^s Serranus rightly herej ht(ria% 

iiing^ ti, if ay iy»y]iov tZu K^eirlSpoi>p avrm 
Had our Advocate had the least taste of an- 
tiquity, he might have seen, from the concluding period, 
with what spirit the whole was written. With no other, 
sure, than to instruct the people in their devoirs to society* 
A likely place to find any of Plato's esotciic doctrines. 

But if one considers the whole evidence together, one 
would wonder how it could ever enter seriously into the 
liead of one, whose profession (if it taught him any thing) 
taught him to judge of the nature of evidence, that poets 
Writing to the people, and speaking their language, or a 
poetical philosopher writing a popular book of laws io 
keep them in order, should ever talk to a heathen com-* 
xnondty of the only One Ood. 

VII. But he is wiser in what follows The next 
authority (says he) Mr. Warburton brings to stren gthen 
Ais conclusion is from Lactantius, which hj calls an 

^ The Motto to his Title-pag«, t Pl*t, 917^ 11^. ^ 
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illustrious instance ; but on reading, it turns out so law OfA 
insipid, that it is not worth considering, p. 53. 
Indeed, so short ! How happy had it been for him, had 
he passed the same*judgment on all the rest ! The arga^ 
ment from Lactantius stood thus : That eloquent writer, 
in defending CV/ W^'^/V/w/Vj/, found notliiug so much opposed 
the doctrine of ^ future judg7)ienty as a prevailing pria- 
ciple common to all the pliilosophers, that God could not 
be angry. He therefore composed liis discourse, intitled, 
J)e Ira Dei^ to combat this following syllogism : • 

If God hath no affections of love or hatred, fondness 
or anger, he cannot reward or punish. 

But he hath no affections, &;c. Therefore, S^c. 

A modern advocate of religion would certainly have 
denied the inajory but that was a principle which Lad- 
tantius expressly tells us was received by all parties. He 
therefore turns his whole discourse against the minor ; 
and endeavours to prove that God liath these affections. 
Nor does he at all mince the «iattcr. For he tells us 
there are in God, as in Man, the passions of love and 
hatred : And, to make all sure, contends for God's hav?- 
ing an human form. Now the inference I drew from it 
was this, that, as Lactautiiis was admirably well skilled 
ia all Pagan philosophy, he could not mistaJce a principle 
which all the philosophers held, nor a consequence which 
they all drew from it. The principle was, that the Su- 
preme Ged had no affections ; and the consequence, that 
he could neither reward nor punish. Therefore this 
principle and this consequence were held by all, the 
point to be proved. It was on this account, that I called 
the case of Lactantius an illustrious one. Our Advocate 
says 'tis low and insipid^ and not 'worth considering. Utri 
creditis, quirites ? 

But I commended him too soon. He won^t let the 
matter rest when 'tis well : See then what comes of it. 

He tells the reader, that I myself say Lactantius knew 
little of Christianity. Egregious* Advocate ! must nqt 
this be the very cause (if there were any cause at all) of 
those philosophic prejudices, which so fatally disposed 
him to attack the minor rather thnn the major f — That 
he fell into many errors. Could it be otherwise while 
he opposed the minor?— f hat his Treatist was. obscure. 

\&lust 
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Must it not needs be so, when his opposition to the 
minor led him to maintain, that there is in God, as in 
Man, the passions of love and hatred ? — And strongly 
contended that God had a humaii fomi. Was not this^ 
extravagance a full proof that the connexion between the 
principle (of God 3 having no passions) and the conse^ 
quence (that he could neither punish nor reward) was so 
.universally held, tliat he could find no way to break 
through ; l?ut was forced to evade it, by asserting God 
faad»passions ? For which to provide a proper subject, 
he thought fit to give him a human form likewise. — All 
then^ (says our Advocate) that appears from this illus^ 
trious instance isy that Lactantius grossly mistook this jine 
sentiment of the philosophers. Does he know wliom he 
talks of? Why, this Lactantius was a philosopher him- 
sielf ; not like that canting tribe of dunces, Porphyry^ 
Jambtichus^ &c. who first brought their fanaticism into 
the schools of philosophy, wiiich so soon after, and so 
fatally, infected the church of Christ ; but one whom 
the greatest monarch of the world made choice of for the 
governor of his Son. He was a laxvyer too, and his 
critics say, a happy emulator of the eloquence of Cicero. 
Yet our Advocate believes in good earnest, that he grossly 
mistook this Jine sentunent of the philosophers. Alas ! 
What he mistook were the Jine sentiments of Christianity; 
and this in too warm a zeal for overturning those of 
philosophy^ which he understood but too well. — And in 
combating with it fell into a puddle of foul absurdities. 
Who told him so ? Doctors differ. St. Jerom calls thb 
tract De Ira Dei, pulcherrimum opus. Which had our 
Advocate known, . without doubt, he had opposed the 
judgment of a Father of the church to mine. For, to say 
the trutli, I am answerable lor all the freedoms he heise 
takes with Lactantius; what he knew of the De Ira Dei 
being only from The Divine Legation. But I produce 
the authority of Jerom, w ho differs so much from my 
sentiments of the Tract, to shew the reader that La(> 
tantims manner of supporting a future judgment against 
the philosophers, was the approvi^d defence of the learned 
Christians of that time. Consequently Lactantiu did 
not grossly, mistake this fink sentiment of the- ph .ost,^ 
phers. pp. 53, 54- 

• WW. 
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VIIL But this principle seems fated to disgrace hitn i 
to that he can't for his life let it alone. He goes on 
therefore in these words : To clear this matter mare fuUy^ 
it may now be proper to consider the puinciple itsdf^ 
whichj as Mr. Warburton saySy greatly embarrassed 
antiquity ; because the oficients^ says he^ could not dis^ 
tinguish between human passions and the divine attributes 
of justice and goodness, p. 393*. But I hope to make it 
appear y that the ancients were not at all embarrassed ; and 
that they distinguished in this particular^ Just in* the 
same manner as we do now. p. 54. 

He tells the reader, I say the principle greatly 
embarrassed antiquity, and refers to page 393*. Let the 
reader then hear me speak. " We see Tully owns the 
^^consequence of this univeral principle. — modeni 

reader, full of the philosophic ideas of these late ages, 
•'will be surprised, perhaps, to be told, that this 

^* CONSEQUENCE GREATLY EMBARRASSED ANTIQUITY; 

when he can so easily evade it, by distinguishing be* 
tween human passions and the divine attributes o[ 
justice and goodness, on which alone the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments is inviDcibly 
established. But the ancients had no such precise 
ideas of the divine nature. They knew not how to 
sever anger from its justice, nor fondness from its good- 
•* ness." — He charges me with saying, the principle 
greatly embarrassed antiquity : and I say the conse- 
quence from that principle greatly embarrassed an^ 
tiquity. What are we to think of this ? That it was done 
with design ? Alas ! No. The poor man knew no dif- 
ference between principles and consequences, premisses 
and conclusions. Or if he had any meaning, it was to 
shew his contempt pf these, and all other my nice dis^ 
tinctionsj divisions, and subdivisions^ which, he tells us^ 
he passes aver a^ needless curiosities, p. 3. 

But his next attendant effort is still more surprising. 
For he rises in liis blunders, like Homers battles m their 
terror. I had said, the ancients were embarrassed. U« 
will prove they were not at all embarrassed, without so 
much as knowing what ancients must needs be meant. 
Now the intelligent reader sees they are the ancient 
♦ Div, Leg* VqL III. pp. 129, igo. | 

Christian^. 
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Christian, not Pagan writers, for this plain reason, 
That, though I hold neither Christian nor Pao;an writers 
could distinguish betweefi /uman passions ana the divine 
attributes^ yet none but Christian writers could be 
Cfnbarrassed with the consequence of God's not being 
angry ( which consequence was, that there fore he could 
not punish) because none but Christians (according to 
my assertion) held that he could punish. Now from 
their holding, as they did at first, with the philosophe^'Sy 
that God coidd not be angry, and with tlie founders of 
their faith, that he would punish, arose all that embar- 
RAS I took notice of ; and which of course I must suppose 
the Pagans free from, by their not holding those two 
suppos^ contrary propositions. Our Advocate, who 
had not the least conception of all this, will- yet venture 
to contradict me ; and taking it for granted, as he does 
every thing he can't prove, that I meant Pagan antiquity 
lay under this embarras, he brings a number of passages 
from Pagan philosophers, to conftite my assertion. Thus 
all he proves, if he should chance to prove any thing, 
being nothing to the purpose, • I might here fairly leave 
him to himself. 

But as Pagan antiquity^ though it was not embar- 
rassed like the Christian, yet was not at all more exact 
in its ideas of the divine attributes, 1 will permit our 
Advocate, for once, to suppose, that I had said, that the 
-ancient philosophers were embarimssed, and could not 
distinguish between human passions and the divine at- 
tributes: Let us see then what he will make of it. But 
as I restore him his arms, and instruct him how to use 
them, it may be allowed me tb reuiind my reader, 

1. That when I say they could not distinguish between 
human passions and the divijie attributes, I mean the 
attributes of the Jirst Cause of all things. 

2. When I say they could not distinguish, I mean 
distinguish in such a manner, as to leave room for the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments ; 
ail other distinctions being out of the question. 

Well then, to prove that Antiquity was not embarrassed, 
how does this mighty champion of old philosophy set 
out? Why, first, he proves that he himself is not embar- 

Vol. XI. , N ra&istd. 
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raised. Secondly, tliat those xvho read the Scriptures 
cannot be etnbarrassed. But tliis is only to feel his 
own strength, and make tlic flourish of his arms. He 
soon comes to himself, and then says, But that the 
reader may see hoxv rightly the philosophers could dis- 
tinguish between human passiom and the divim attri- 
buteSy I shall m/w lay before him some passages^ in which 
it is said God is not subject to passion, or that he is void 
of angery and can hurt ?io?te; and others^ where he is 
said to be angry, and to pujtish siwu^rsfor their crimes ; 
by which every mie may the better judge^ whether the 
ancients were not exactly of the same opinion as himself 
and did not speak as Christians naiv do, sometimes with 
regard to the ineffable and absolute i^ectitude of an in^ 
finitely perfect Being, and sometimes with respect to the 
relation he bears to us his finite and imperfect creatures. 
pp. 54 — 56. TJiis is indeed to the point. 

And first, says he, / readily agree with Mr. Warbur* 
ton, that it was the opinion of all the philosophers^ tliat 
God could not be angry, nor hurt any one. p. 56. And 
though we agree in this, yet he will bring several wit- 
nesses to prove it. This is always his way, when he has 
50 safe ground to go upon. Thus he proved tl^e double 
doctrine of the philosophers, and the single object of 
that double doctrine. And on such occasions, I must 
acquaint the reader, he is a most unmerciful prover. 
But as he can never forbear mixing and confounding tlio 
several paits of his subject, the last of his testimonies, 
to prove God cannot be angry, being taken from Seneca^ 
he is drawn to another question before his time. But 
order, method, and logic, we know, are notliing with this 
writer. However, a good thing never comes amiss. 
What, then, s^d^y^ Seneca? That that man is mistakefi^ 
who supposes the Gods can hurt any ane; for they 
neither can do wrong, nor suffer it ^ both of which betokefi 
frailty. But Seneca immediately after says^ that the 
Gods do exact ptmishment, and chastise some f or their 
good. Therefore^ Seneca 7nust either contradict himself^ 
or speak of the same beings in different respects \ and 
indeed these two last passages of Seneca, ofie of which is 
quoted by J/r. Warburton, to pnovje that the Gods can 

hurt 
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hurt none, seem to hwce no reference to their just anger 
against sinners, but to such hurt or iiijury as arises Jronk 
wrong or injustice, p. 58. 

1. This whole remark is nothing to the purpose. Seneca 
here means the Gods of Paganism, not the Jirst Cause of 
all things, where he talks of their punishing and chastisiiig. 
Now the Jirst Cause is the subject of our question. 

2. But of these txvo passages, one is quoted by me (he 
says) TO PROVE that the Gods can hurt none. — The 
passage is in vol. iii. page 145, of this Edition. My 
words are these, A benevoie?ice too, that went not from 
the will, but the essence of the Supreme Being ; SO 
Seneca inforjns us, Quce causa est Diis, &;c. Here again 
his old luck follows him. I quoted it, to shew what kind 
of benemlence they gave to God : he says, I quoted it to 
pro^e the Gods can hurt none. 

Having thus notably supported his agreement with 
me, that it was the opinion of the philosophers that God 
could not be angry nor hurt any one ; he proceed^, But 
that THEY are angry, so as to punish the wicked for 
their crimes, might be proved by a multitude of testi- 
monies. Without doubt it might. But what then ? I 
. require him to shew, that the philosophers believed the 
o?te God could be angry and punish ; and he says, they 
believed their false Gock could. And so said I, and 
proved it likewise. Yet he brings witness upon witness, 
poets upon philosophers, to shew they thought the gods 
could be angry and punish : and then goes on thus : By 
all which it manfestly appears, that when the aficients 
mid, God could not be angry, they meant, 8^c. pp. 5 8 — 60. 
Was there ever such a reasoner ? He will prove what 
the ancients thought of their false gods, a thing nobody 
asked ; and from thence conclude, what they thought 
of the Supreme, a thing nobody will believe. 

But leit the reader should suspect, as he has little 
reason, that this was only a blunder in words ; and that 
though our Advocate promised to shew by quotations, 
what was nothing to the purpose, yet the quotations 
themselves might haply inform us of what was ; I shall 
run through his passages. 

The two first (p. 59.) are from Plato s Book of Laws^ 
a writing of tlie exoteric kind, in which tiv^ ^\x^o^o^^\ 

N 2 ^^^"^INl^ 
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speaks to the people; and consequently must needs 
speak of those Gods they were acquainted with. In one 
of the passages he actually uses the plural^ in the other 
the singular^ used perpetually, in the writings of the 
ancients, for the plural: Sometimes as the peculiar tute- 
lary God of the people was meant; sometimes as it was 
Jupiter the first of the class; but most frequently as it 
was a common figure of speech for a Greek republican 
to say the God or tlie Magistrate^ when there were a 
hundred of each. But what will surprise our Advocate 
(who appears not to have received instruction on this 
matter) they sometimes, though very rarely, used the 
plural for the singular. As Seneca^ in the place that 
came in question just above, Qu^ causa est Diis, &c. and 
Sallustj in another, that will come in question below. 
A little discernment is sufficient to take them right, in 
either of these cotwersions. But this is more, it seems, 
than we are to expect of our Advocate, who puzzling 
on, between his i?'ue and false Gods, hangs, like a false 
teacher as he is, between heaven and earth, in the fool's 
paradise of Pagan philosophy. 

The other two passages he brings (p. 59.) are from a 
spurious thing given to Cicero. This was a pleasant 
mistake. He had seen me quote Tulli/ de Cofisolqtione^ 
twice, and therefore thought he might safely do the same. 
But my two passages were from the genuine fragments of 
that lost book ; his two, by the malice of his old luck, 
from that forgei^ of Sigonius, intitled, De Consolatione, 
and fathered upon 2 w% ; but it could never get a god- 
father till our Advocate became its sponsor. Cicero (says 
he) says that a man by his wickedness becomes an enerw) 
4ind hated of God. And for this decisrve saying, Cic. dc 
ConsoL is quoted. 

He goes on, But we need 7Wt question the philosophers^ 
when the poets say the samCj p. 60. Nay, it must be 
owned they're all in a story. And how should they chuse, 
when prompted by their false Gods, in whose favour they 
are speaking? 

At length, however, as if even sensible of the imper'^ 
tinence of all he had been saying, he goes on thus : But 
not to let this matter rest wholly upon conclusions, 
t/migh never so well grounded. — He means inferences^ 

You 
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You must excuse him. If he be there, or thereabouts, 
'tis enough for a man so averse to the nicety of distinction. 
Well, not to let it rest then (though I suspect it had 
been the wiser course, as 1 am so well acquainted with 
his way of mending matters) What then? Why, he will 
further shew what constructions they put upon such 
edpressio^iSj by one who has wrote a xvhole chapter upon 
this question^ " In what sense can the GodSy who are 
" immutable, be said to be either angry or appeased?'^ 
In which he tells usy ^* that God ca?mot, properly speak-' 
*^ ingy be said to rejoice, for then he must sometimes be 

affected with sorrow ; nor to be angry, since anger is 
" a motion of the mifid ; nor to be pleased with gifts, for 

that would be to be overcome with pleasures, cSj-c. ; but 
" while we are good, we are united to the Gods by simili- 

tu^iey and whe7i wicked, separated for our unlikeness: 
" Not that they are really angry, but that our offences 

hinder the light of their goodness from shining upon us ; 

wherefore it is the same thing to say, God hateth, or 

is angry with sinners, as to say the sun is hid from the 
" eyes of those who are blind'' pp. 62, 63. These are the 
words of Sallust the philosopher. To which I answer, 

!• That this Sallust is no legal evidence. I have 
expressly excepted against him and all his fellows, all 
that came so long after the times in question ; which I 
confine to the period before Christ, The rising of the 
Gospel, I confess, again and again, gave such light to the 
philosophers, that they refined ail their doctrines by its 
splendor, and then, like their mimic brethren of the 
present age, ungratefully abused their benefactors. These 
are my words in one place of my book : " Such was the 
" general doctrine on this point, before the coming of 

Christianity. But then those philosophers who held 
" out against its truth, after some time, new-modelled 
" both their philosophy and religion : making their phi- 
" losophy more religious, and their religion more philo- 
" sophicaL — So, amongst the many improvements of Pa- 
" ganism, the softening this doctrine was one. — And it 
" is remarkable, that then, and not till then, the philoso:- 
" phers began really to believe the doctrine of a future 

$tate of rewards and punishments What now rau&t 
• DiY. Leg. Book 111. ^ 4, 
N 3 
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we think of our Advocate ? Was there ever any thing 
so shameless ? Yet this is one of his hackney fallacies, 
that runs on all his errands. 

2. But as our Advocate is turned solicitor, and, with- 
out doubt, has been at much pains in finding out this 
witness, we will hear him. And if he should chance to 
prove what I affirm, and what my adversary denies, it 
would be but the common case of evidence picked up at 
a venture, to support a bad cause.. To keep him no 
longer in suspense, I must here let him know, that, had 
I searched all antiquity, I could not have found a passage 
more to my purpose. Such is his old luck at quoting. 

This Sallust having put together some common-place 
stuff of the gods and the world, in his fourteenth chap- 
ter proposes to spe^k to this question, Hozo the immu- 
table gods may be said to be angry and appeased. HZg ol 

He saj^s in the 'first place, that God has no human 
passions, he 7ieither rejoices, is angry, nor appeased with 
gifts, i X^'tpn 0foj — hS\ o^yt^sloti — iSl Si^oi^ S^spocfTBislxi, 
So far doubtless is agreeable to truth. But how then? 
Why that the Gods areetermdly beneficent, or, as Seneca 
had said, Causa Diis benefaciendi natura, and benefr 
cent only, but never hurtjid, inuvoi [aIv dyx^ot tb tl<riv AEX, 
9^ (l(psxZiri lAovov' ^XoiTrlaa-i 3\ iSiTro% Thus having avoided 
one extreme, he falls into another, and supposetli it blind 
Tiature and not tvill that determines God's beneficence. 
The inference from this is, that the rewards and punish- 
ments of heaven are the natural and necessary effects of 
actions; not positive, arbitrary consequences, or the 
designation of will. And so our philosopher maintains. 
For now the difficulty being, that if Nature be the cause 
of the beneficence of the Godhead, how can Providence 
bestow good on the virtuous man, a^nd evil on the wicked ? 
Our Sophist resolves it thus : JVhile we are good, we are 
joined by similitude of nature to the tjods; and when 
evily separated by dissimilitude — They become our enemies^ 
not because they are angry at us, but because our crimes 
hinder the Gods from shining on us — wherefore it 
would be the same thing to say, that God is turned away 
from the evil, as to say, the sun is hid from a blind 
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An 

apt comparison, and very expressive of the case ; where 
the influence of the Deity is supposed to be 7iatural^ like 
the sun s, and consequently all reward and punishment, 
not the moraly but the necessary issue of things. A Pla- 
tonic principle entirely subversive of the proper doc- 
trine of a future state of rewards and punishments, as 
believed every where by the people, and taught by the 
Christian religion. But this matter I had explained at 
large in the book* he pretends to write against. — » 
The Pagans then, we find, in taking away human pas- 
sions from God^ left him nothing but an essential excel- 
lence, that went not from his rr///, but his nature only, 
and consequently was destitute of morality. This was 
one extreme. The primitwe Christians^ as Lactantius, 
seeing clearly that the Platonic notion of God overturned 
a future judgment^ and not seeing that medium which 
their masters in science, the philosophers^ had missed of, 
maintained that God had human passions. And this was 
the other extreme. And whence, I pray, did both arise, 
but from neither s being able to distinguish betxveen human 
passionsand the divine attributes of justice amd 
GOODNESS, the true medium between human passions 
and a blind excellence of nature? Did not I guess right 
xvhen I said, if he would not let the matter rest, he would 
soon make it worse ? Yet hear how triumpliantly he 
goes off; unconscious of all the fine work he has been 
making. And 710x0 I may venture to affirm (says he) 
that no one can reasonably imagine this opinion of the 
jphilosophers, that God cannot be angry ^ S;c. could be any 
the least obstacle to their believing a future state of 
Tewards and punishments, p. 63. I, for my part, wih 
only venture to ajjirm that the dispute between us (if 
that may be called a dispute where there is no contra- 
diction) stands thus : I had said. The ancients could not 
distinguish betwee7i human passions and the divine attri^ 
butes of justice and goodiiess in the first Cause of all 
things : and he has proved they could distinguish betw^m 
^ . ' ♦ Div. Leg. Book III, sec, a. 61 
N 4 
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jiist and unjust passions in their idolatrous gobs. I 
had said, theij could not so distinguish as to lewve^ny 
foundation jor the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments : and he has proved that I said truCy by 
one of his own witnesses, Sallust the philosopher. But, 
what the reader can reasonably imagine^ upon this view 
of the evidence, as I would not pretend to direct his 
judgment, 1 mil not venture to affirm. 

IX. I now come to the next principle (says our Advo- 
cate) which Mr. Warburton lays dmm as repugnant to 
the belief of a future state^ Sgc. which isy " That the 
" generality of the philosophers held the soul to be a dis- 
cerped part of a whole, and this whole was Gody itito 
whom it was again to be resolved."^ But here he 

BEGINS, AS IN OTHER PLACES, TO EXPRESS HIS FEARS, 

" that the reader will suspect (as I am apt to think he 
" will ) these kind of phrases are highly fgurative ex- 
pressions, and not to bemeasured by the severe standard 
of metaphysical propriety f and therefore he desires 
the reader to take, notice of another consequence from 
this principle^ xchich is, that the soul was eternal a parte 
ante, as well as k parte post ; and this, as he says, was 
universally held by antiquity, though he attempts to bring 
but one authority to prove it, which he says is abctoe 
exception ; and therefore I shall transcribe it out of his 
own book, as he quotes it from Cudworth, that the reader 
may the better judge of its validity. " It is a thing very 
well knozvn ( says the great Cudworth) that according 
to the sense o/* philosophers, these two things were 
always included together^ in that mie opinion of the 
soufs immortality, namely, its prce-existence as well as 
its post-existence', neither was there ever any of the 
ancients before Christianity, that held the souVs future 
permanency after death, xvho did not likewise assert its 
prce-existence ; they clearly po mving^ that if it was 
" o?2ce granted that the soul was generated, it could never 
be proved but that it might also be corrupted: and 
thei^efore the asserters of the soul's immortality com^ 
moniy began here ; frst to prove its pra-existcncCy^ 
Sfc. pp. 64, 65. 

Here (says he) he begins, as in other places^ to tx* 
press his fears. This is the second tixae he has told me 
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of my fears. And without doubt he took me in good 
earnest for some very fearful animal^ or he would never 
have ventured so wantonly to insult me. But the reader 
perhaps may be curious to know how that Writer ex- 
presses his fears of his own arguments, 'who has beoi 
represented by the Bigots of the opposite party, as de- 
spising all other men's. The fearful passage is in these 
words : " And that the reader may not suspect these 
" kind of phrases, as that the soul is part of God; dis^ 
" cerped from him ; of his nature ; which perpetually 
" occur in the writings of the Ancients, to be only highly 
figurative expressions^ and not to be measured by. the 
" exact standard of metaphysical propriety ; he is desired • 
to take notice of one consequence drawn from this 
" principle, and universally held by antiquity, which was 
" this, that the soul was eternal a parte anth^ as well as 
" ^ parte post; which the Latins well expressed by the 
" word Sempiter7ius* Does the reader find any of that 
passion here which our quick-sighted Advocate has dis- 
covered ? All I can say to the matter is, that as it is the 
punishment of free-acting to fear for one's self, where 
no fear is; so it is, it seems, the reward of free'thinkir^ 
to see fear for others where no fear is. 

Well, but let us hear what he has to say to the passage 
from Cudworth. Now I readily agree (says he) that whht 
Cudworth says of the philosophers is true ; but deny that 
^hat Mr. Warburton quotes him for^ can any ways be 
j)roved from thence ; which is, that the philosophers held 
th&soul to be eternal a parte ant^ as well as a parte post; 
and indeed there is not one word which either expresses^ 
OTj WITH AisTY tolerable PROPRIETY, impUcs any 
^ch doctrine. They held, says Cudworth, the soul's 
Jfr^-existence, or that it was in being before the body ; 
but it will IMMEDIATELY OCCUR to the reader, that if 
it prce-e.visted only one day or one hour, before it was in^ 
fused into the body, it really prce-ecvisted as much, though 
not so long, as if it had been Jrom eternity. And the 
whole design Cudworth is to shew, that the Ancients 
held the soul to be immortal. For this reason amongst 
others, that it was not propagated with the body, and 
therefore could not be corrupted with it ; but was a dis-- 
Div. Leg. Book 111. % 4. 
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tinct substance from it, for tliat it pra-cj^isted, or 'was 
made before it^ as he proves from d passage of Aristotle. 
Therefore tJie doctrine of prce-e.vistence does not in the 
least prove the soul to be eternal k parte antfe ; much less 
that it was discerped or torn from God in a literal sense. 
pp. 65, 66, — Pity me, reader ! who am forced into a 
controversy with an Advocate of old philosophy^ who has 
wot yet so much as learnt his first elements eitiier in the 
old or 7iew. Why, thou mighty man of law ? if the An- 
cients were to prove (as in this case you own they were) 

' that the soul m as eternal parte post by an argument 
taken firom its prtje-existence^ and that it was an ac- 
knowledged principle (as we both agree it was) that 
whatsoever teas generated coidd not be pronged to be incor- 
ruptible^ must not by that prce-existence be meant an 
eterml prae-existence r For if there were a time when the 
»oul was generated, though many millions of years before 
its entrance into the body, it could not be proved to be 
eternal a parte post. The acknowledged principle, thai 
whatever was generated could not be proved to be incor- 
ruptibky forbidding that conclusion. For, the reader 
must take notice, their point was not to give an analogic 
cat probability that the soul simply survived the body, 
but a metaphysical deinomtration that it would survive 

for ever. And let him not imagine that our Advocate 
has only mistaken the question, and argued right from 
the wrong state of it. He delivers it truly in these words. 
The whole design of Cudworth is to shew, that the An^ 
cients held the soul to be immortal. He wanted, we 
see, no knowledge of the particular question ; all his 
want was want of common apprehension. Yet Cud- 
worth thought the argument so obvious, that no one, w^ho 
was fit to read his book, could possibly mistake in it : 
and therefore contented himself in using prce-existence 
simply, without adding eternal, as the argument neces- 
sarily determined the mode of the pi^ce existence. Yet 
has he at length got a reader who is fairly able to mistake 
him, and who, instead of being thankful for an explana- 
tion made, as it appears, for liis peculiar use, will find 
faalt witli his instructor, and not content with saying that 
there is not one word in Cudwwtb, which expresses my 

se/ise, wiJJ add, that thert u nothing that can with any 
2 toUrobte 
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tolerable propriety imply it. This he says ; and yet 
(what exceeds belief) he had but just before transcribed 
these very words of Cw6fe£;orM ; They clearly per- 
ceiving, THAT, IF IT WAS ONCE GRANTED THAT THE 
SOUL WAS GENERATED, IT COULD NEVER BE PROVED, 
BUT THAT IT MIGHT ALSO BE CORRUPTED. NoW if 

he would not see it, is he fit to write ? And, if he could 
not, is he fit to be read ? Who can be positive, after 
this, that he ever saw Cudwortlis book, which concludes 
the whole observation in these words : " The Totum ot 
'Conipositum of a man or animal may be said to be 
generated and corrupted in regard of the union and 
*^ disunion, conjunction and separation of those two 
" parts, the soul and body. But the soul itself, accord- 
ing to these principles, is neither a thing gene- 
" rable nor CORRUPTIBLE*." Yct our Advocatc tells 
us, the whole design of Cudv/orth is to shexv^ that the 
Ancients held the soul to he immortal^ 'for this reason 
amongst others, that it was not pi^opagated with the 
body^ and therefore could not be corrupted with it. 
Which is just as wise a reason as the follo\xing : The last 
Lord Mayor of London xmll live a thousand years, fob 
this reason, ammigst othei^s, that he was in being before 
his entrance on his office, and existed after his going out 
cf it. But he has all the way done wonders with his 
roR. 1 have taken upon me to dignify several of them 
with capitals, for their eminent services. But the bold 
humour of the English is, never to spare this particle. 
On the contrary, the French, a wise people, when the 
Royal Academy was founded for the advancement of 
eloquence, with which reason had little to do, held a 
solemn sessions for the extirpation of their for, car, a$ 
an useless and dangerous word. And though, I think, 
it escaped, and even survived the edict of Nantes (not- 
withstanding all the mischief it had done the Catholic 
cause) yet their prudent writers are extremely reserved 
in the use of this and all other their illative particles. 
Feu Gomberville (says one of their Dictionary writers) 
haissoit le nwt car, parce, disoit-il, quilvenoit du Grxc. 
"j^he late GomhernWe hated the word car, because, as 
he said, it came from the Greek. How happy for us^ 
♦ Inteli. Syst. p. 39. 
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that our for is differently descended, 6t we had lost 
a great reasoner, who bears as thorough an antipathy to 
Greek, as ever did Monsieur GainberviUe ! 

goes on, And if I may be allmed to argiie in the 
mme way as Mr. Warburton. The Public, I believe, 
will pardon him, let him begin when he will. Well^ but 
dlow him to do what, however, we are never to expect 
of him, to talk a little plain sense ; what then ? Why the 
Ancients could not strictly believe this doctrine [that the 
soul was part of God J, because it is greatly inconsist- 
INT with another well-known opinion amongst them^ that 
$ouls were linked to bodies for a punishment^ or sefit dawn 
as into a state of trial. Now for his reason — For te 
iuppese in the gi^oss sense, that pieces or parts of the ever 
perfect and supreme God were so served, is what no 

ONE WILL IMAGINE THE PHILOSOPHERS CAPABLE OF. 

pp, 66, 67. For is here again, as usual, on very des- 
perate service. He promises to shew the inconsistency 
between two metaphysical opinions. What reader now 
but would expect a metaphysical reason ? Instead of that, 
be puts u& off with a moral one. No one will imagine 
Ike philosophers capable of holding both those opinions. 
And to finish the absurdity, this is called arguing like 
me, in an instance where I proved the meaning of a 
metaphysical term by a metaphysical opinion^ If I may 
he allmed, says he, to argue in the same way as 
ilfr. Warburton. 

2. But to be at a word with him and hisf philosophers 
tc^ether. What both are capable of we shall now 
see. It is agreed that Pythagoras and Plato held that 
aouls were linked to bodies for a punishment, or sent daim 
as into a state of triaL Yet of this very Pythagoras 
Cicero speaks thus : Nam Pythagoras, qui censuit am- 
mum esse per naturam rerum omnem intentum^ com^ 
meantem ex quo nostri animi carperentur, non *oidit 
distractione hummorum animorum discerpi et lace- 
BARi deum. O/* Plato and his followers, Amobius 
speaks thus: Ipse dc7iique animtis qui immortalis a 
mbis Sg deus esse narratur, cur in JEgris ager sit^ 
in infantibus stolidus, in senectute defessus? Delira & 
fatua 8g insana ! Here we see what two great writers oi 
antiquity thought the philosophers capable of Was he 
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Ignorant of this ? No ; I had quoted them in the dis- 
course he pretends to confute *. Did he attempt to con- 
fute them ? No ; nor a great number more to the same 
purpose, unless this may be called a confutation, j47id 
we may observe^ that some of his authorities to prove 
ttus are exceedingly strained^ and, as himself acknowledges 
more than once, are otherwise understood by learned men. 
Some ? What then are the rest ? But as to these some^ 
does he prove what he says ? Yes : And how ? By quot- 
ing my acknowledgment, that they are differently wtder^ 
stood by learned men. And now, reader ! What dost 
thou imagine our Advocate capable of? 

X. He goes on. — And because the philosophers^ speak- 
vig of the souly often call it the image of GBd, divine and 
immortal, &c. he would lead the reader, from such expres-- 
sionSy umvarily to imagincy that it was literally a part of 
Gody eternal a parte ant^, the same as the soul of th^ 
tvorldy &c. But I hope to make the contrary appear by 
some plain testimonies of antiquity : and the first I shail 
produce is one Mr. W. himself has helped me tOy and is 
from Stobaeus, where Speusippus, one of Plato's follow^ 
ersj saysy " that the mind was neither the same with the 
One or the Goody but had a peculiar nature of its awnS* 
ThiSy Mr. W. owns, expressly contr^adicts what he asserted 
of Plato's holding the soul to be part of God ; but he 
says that " Stpbaeus and the learned Stanley were both 
mstaken in thinking Speusippus spoke of the humam 
" mndy whereas y says hCy it relates to the third person im 
the trinity^ Now supposing we take Mr. Warburton« 
Judgment bef ore that of Stobseus or Stanley, we may still 
fairly conclude^ that if even the third person in the 
trinity was not the same as God, but had a peculiar nature 
of his own, much less was the soul of man the same; but 
that it had a distinct 7iature likezvise. pp. 67, 68. — He 
mmld leady says he, the reader by such expressions 
unwarily to imagine, that it was literally a part of God. 
Hear, then, by what kind of expressions I woukl mislead 
the unwary reader. A naiura Deorum f says Cicero ) ut 
doctissimis sapientissimisque placuit, haustos animos 8^ 
MatQS habemusn And again, Humanus autem anmus 

* Dif . Leg, Book III. § 4. 

deccrptus 
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decerptus tv vmite dhina^ cum alio nullo nisi cum ipso 
Deo comparari potest*. — He will not dispute whether 
Stobaus and Stanley j or I, be in the right. He does 
well. Bat' then he says, IVe may still fairly con- 
clude, that if even the third pei^sm in the trinity was 
not the same asGod^ but had a peculiar nature of his awn^ 
much less was the soul of man the same\ but that it had 
a distinct nature Hkexvise, — Such a cancluder would have 
made Aristotle forswear syllogism. In the first volume 
of the Divine Legation f he saw these words : " Again, 
** the maintainers of the imnuiteriality of the Divine 

Substance were likewise divided into two parties ; the 
*^ first of which held but one person in the Godhead ; tlie 

other two or three. So that as the former be- 
'*lieved the soul to be part of the supreme 

God ; the latter believed it to be part only 

OF THE SECOND OR THIRD HYPOSTASIS." What is 

to be done with this prevaricator ? Will he plead guilty, 
to have the benefit of his clergy? Or will he own he 
could not read, and so stand upon his defence? — " You 
may complain (I hear him say) but whose fault is it ? 
" You had put this passage amongst your 7iice distinc- 
tio7iSy divisions^ -and subdivisioiw : and those I was not 
obliged to take notice of, after having so fairly given 
*^ you warning that I passed over all such, as needless 
" curiosities.'' 

But I begin to be quite weary of my Advocate; I am 
drawing towards a conclusion with him, and wall dispatch 
him with all possible expedition. What follows won't 
stay us long. — As to the passage which he quotes front 
M. Antoninus, it is nothing more than an e.vhortation to 
consider xchat will become of the soul wheii it is disunited 
or separated from the body : and though Mr. W. makes 
him to speak of its being resolved into the anima mundi ; 
yet he owns at the same time, that neither Gataker in his 
notes, or Casaubon, had any notion that the doctrine of 
refusion was here alluded to. p. 68. — Gataker and Ca- 
saubon did not understand it in my sense. Does he 
pretend to say I understand it wrong ? He pretends to 
Icnow nothing of the matter : s® I leave it to those who 
do. For I should have a strange love for answering, if 
♦ Div. Leg. Book III. § 4* t Ibid. 

I gave 
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I gave this any other reply than Antoninus^ own words j. 
[To die] is not only according to the course of Nature^ 
but of great use to it. [We should consider] howr 
closely Man i$ united to the Godhead, and in what 
part of hirn that union resides ; and what will be the 
condition of that part or portion of it when it H 
resolved [into the^amm miuid'i]^ '' 
The next authority (says he) / shall produce^ is from 
Plot IN us, who tells us that the soul is from God; and 
therefore necessarily loves him^ yet it is a different 
existence from him. — Here again he plays his old trick 
upon ue. Plotinus, a philosopher deep in the times of 
Christianity. I have tried in vain to make him under* 
stand. I will try now if I can make him blush ; while 
he forces me to repeat, for the second time, the following 
words of the Divine Legation. " Such was the general 
" doctrine on tliis point" [namely, that the soul was 
God, or part of God] before the coming of Christianity; 
" but then those philosophers, who held out against it* 
" truth, after some time new-modelled both their philo- 
fiophy and religion ; making their philosophy more 
^' religious, and their religion more philosophical,— So, 
amongst the many improvements of Paganism, thb 

" SOFTENING THIS DOCTlilNE WAS ONE. The modeftt 

Plat07iists confining the 7iotion of the souCs being part 
of the divine substance, to that (f brutes. — ^And it U 
remarkable that then^ and not till then, the philbso- 
phers began 7xally to believe the doctrine of a future 
state f." How true this is, we may see by this very 
quotation from Plotinus. And one of common appre^ 
hension would have seen, by his words, yet it is a df*- 
ferent existence from him^ that this was an innovation m 
philosophy. For were it not the common opinion, that 
(lie soul was of the same existence with God, or part of 
hirn, this caution and explanation had been impertinent 
However, lie goes on unmercifully to shew the ortliodoxy 
of Plotinus^ and of his commentator Ficinus, in thi$ 
point: Where speaking I doat know what, nor why, of 
the x^egetatvoe soul, he takes an opportunity to criticise a 
passage I brought from Plutarch. Of this soul [namely 
the vegetative} it is of xvhich Plutarch manifestly speaks^ 
• Viv, Ug. Book III. § 4, t 
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ft^kere he says^ " that Pythagoras Plato held the soul 
^ to be immortal ; for that launching out into the soul of 
^ the universe, it returned to its parent and original/* 

That this must be intended of the VEGETATiVE 

TOUL is plain, fro?n his mentioning two other souls 
from the same authorities, immediately after, in a quitf, 
Afferent light. " Pythagoras and Plato, says he, hold 
** that the rational soul is inmwrtal ; for that this soul is 
^ not God, but the zvorkmanship of' the Eternal God; 
and it is the irrational soul which is mortal aiid corr 
ruptibleS' So that unless we can suppose Plutarch in- 
fended to make Pythagoras and Plato contradict them- 
Hives, we must conclude their opinions in this passage to 
te, that the vegetative soul was diffused into the life of 
the universe ; that the sensitive or irrational soul ttas 
mortal and corruptible] and that the rational soul was a 
Sstinct existence made by God. But this last part is 
not at all taken notice of by Mr. Warburtoa, though in 
the very same paragraph with the frst which he quotes\ 
pp. 70, 71. 

1. Unless we can suppose (says he) Plutarch intended 
fg make Pythagoras and Plato contradict themselves. 
Suppose^ Quotha ! Did he never hear that this PlutarcJ^ 
wrote an express treatise on the Co?itradictions of the 
Stoics ? A sect of as good a house as either Pythagoras 
or Plato. Will he never see, that if the philosopher^i 
Had a double doctrine, which he has laboured to prove^ 

, they must perpetually coiitradict themselves ? But our 
Advocate is so captivated a lover (Pref. p. v) so ena- 
moured of his dear philosophers, that the very air of a 
contradiction shocks him. 

2. Well then, not to disgust the delicacy of a. lover, I 
will humour him. It shall be no contradiction ; nor will 
1 suppose Plutarch such a brutal as to insinuate any thing 
so gross» But now, if, like a true immorato, he will not 
suror them to be defended by any hand but his own^ 
then we shall begin to differ. He tells us that ' wheii 
Plutarch says Pythagoras a7id Plato held the soul to tc 
triinwrtal, it is plain this must be inienp^d^ o^ 
mE vegetative soul. — An immortal vegetative sd^lj^ 
^jUs a prodigy that deserves an expiation. But to I^now, 
whether Plutarch or oiir Advocate be the real . fathec of 

this 
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this monster, it will be necessary to transcribe the whole 
chapter: -^^ Pythagoras diwA Plato held tlie soul to be 
imnjortat; for that laliching out into the soul of thq^ 
" universe,, it returns to it3 parent and original. The 
Stoics say, that on itsieaving.the body, the. more infirrti 
" ( that isy the soul of the ignorant) suffers the lot of the 
body : But the mpre vigorous ( that is, the soUl of the 
wise) endures to the conflagration.- Democrittis and 
" Epicurus say the soul is mortiil, and perishes with the 
body: Pythagoras VLnd Plato, that the reasonable soul 
is uncorrupt ^or ^t ut to be ohsei^jecL the soul is not 
Gpdy but the woilcmanship of the Eto^nal God) and 
the irrational - mortal.'' tluSayo&a?, lixirav, ipiocflov 
uvxt ryiv .ij/u;^ifv* i^iZcctif yx^ ilg to tS . zroijUof ^J/vp^if^, 
d^at^fap£Tv "STpi; to 9<uoy£V£;. ..Oi/'STwTjcot, l^iH<rav twv cufAccTuiy 
jj7ro^/p£ff9«i, Ti}y i^h da-^tvirifdv oluos. ro7q (ryy}ip!uct<rt ysvicicn. 
(rauTny siitan ruv aTrai Jf uf«y) rriy S\ l(r^vpols(xv, Iri 
wif 5 T«f ir^fxg, xj * "^""^^ £xirupw(rew;. Ari^oy.p!]^, ^EvUap^^ 

TO fjkty A^ofixoi;, a^Sa/jJov (KAI TAP ,ti}v « ol\?C 

ipyoy T8 aiiyt'a S'fS UTra/Jp^civ)' to* J'g oikoyoy, ^6xflov. Ilsft ruy 

Apto-. ro7g px. B*Ca. J'. K. ^. Here we sec, tlie soul first 
rpentioned, and said to be immortal, and to lanch out 
into the soul of the universe, was the same which the 
Stoics held to endure, when it had befen in their wise maii, 
till the jconflagration ; was the same which Democritus ancl 
Epicurus held to be mortal. And was this the veg etati ve 
soul ? How hard has the world dealt with iDemovritus mid 
Epicurus for twenty round ages, only for holding that 
the . vegetatire soul loas mortal ! A very reasonahlQ 
opinion,' had there been any vegetative scUfl at all. But 
what then must we say to the contradiciion, which I have 
promised to remove, and which seems now quite fixed, 
since we have evaporated this spirit of vegetative immor- 
tality, from- the passage? The plain solution of the diffi- 
culty is this : When Plutarch had mentionied the impious 
notion of the souls mortality, fii'st started by Democritus 
and* EpicUrus, he opposes it by that of Pythagoras ami 
^lato. He had told bs before, that these held the soul 
to be itmhortal : But now, using their authority to con-^ 
fcte the other tzcO,' he, like a judicious MTiter, explain* 
it with more exactness. He tells us, tbjit Pythagoras 
Vol.. XL O and 
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held the reasonable soul to be immortaj, 
^tonal nidftal. When^ in tlie beginaing of the cba{>tef ^ 
|te. said, they held the soul to imiuoital, he add^4 
ifieir reason, for thai knchwg out^ &c. TAP ikU 
vai7or, Now here, in the conclusnon, mentioning 
a£ain tlie same dognia^ lie adds hi^ oav/, For it h 
pbs^,)xe4phcmUisHQt Gody &c. KAT TAP WvN^ux^^' &c. 
For Plutarch had, with the rest of the philoso(^h6rs; 'of 
the Chrbtian times, refined his notions on this matter : 
Titty said, the soul was immortal, l/teause it wai rellft&l 
Jo the soul of the universe: He said, it udsHmmdrtal^ 
because it was the work of God. Henry Stephens, ' whO;. 
it seems probable, saw this, was Plutarch s, and 'not 
^Pythagoras s or Plat6% philosophy, makes thtf ivbrdf 
.9^ yoi( tnv^^MX^y tl dfov ixxi th o^SmS uif£fj(^ti¥) H pa- 
-renthesLs, as he does raurnv St ttvah o-wv o^Tcaiiiituv) ahd^s 
.bq should have done ofa if t «gi rif <rof;3^ ; ' both i\'hich a?e 
^the explanatory remarks of Plutarch. And ntt^h is^to 
be hoped our Advocate »ecs why this lait part ttw-'Mb/ 
*at all taken notice of by il/;yWarbuitoh tfiougK'iH^ the 
.very same paragraph with the jfirst xthivh he '^tof^ 
.Uttt what does he now see of his contradiction ? ' ;^ 

We have ^d what it was that induced Plhtdrehho 
interfere with las own opinion in this liialter:; ' The Vifl-y 
. . Same concern fpr the orthodoxy of bid '{ihRoisibpfiy 
:<tlien to be oppo$€d to Christianity) tfiat now'stieYhsC'ta 
. . distress our Advocate. The very "sdmetliat madfe PXbti^us 
cry out, as above,. The soul necessarily ictves Gtctf, ye^ in 
: ilijferait cd istcnce from him. And this will aeconnt^br 
: :Plnldrc/fs lab(>nyiF)g so much as he docs, ' in thd' ^cc 
quoted by our Ad\(K-atc, at his /."Jth pagc;^ tb ltttio-Pl/i/to 
:.. fix)m the cliarge of makini; tlic soul cternal' and uftifrcalfed. 
.trFoi'-a chargC; it seems, it was, and* a hca\y btre loo, 
.•rupon him. . . Now \vh0S3 Phil arch pcrfqnns the-faitllfui 
: . ,t>fliGe of an historian, in dcHycriiig us 'die pJa^it^ M'^ho 
. : old philosophers, Uiere, we sec, he Ovv^is botl^ /HlM^- 
p . 'gpras md P^^ opiuion ,' iJiit hcreV' he 

: .»'jacts !ihe,Jdvc(vte,^ . 1 mcaii of bid Pagan' plnttbb'iiiyi^ ho 
'ifieufleavpurs.to^-'A'^/^/^^^^^^^^^ away tlie acctfiaiioh. ; 'THiifc lat 
i^zd&^tk \yp,^c,ti\e cQ^^ lies at PtSt^drdh iflftbr; 

; -tiAvhich will rcquiiC; more, than; d'^ccgetativelni^oii^&S^ \o 
^-i^cmoYc: Li'gtihiodigmis x'pidicc nodhs^ ^■jwji :b%P/f ■ 

• ^ . These 
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3 These three passages, from SMfteuSy M. Antmimi9^ 
tod PhiMnfif fli-e the only' three of the igrpat ^qmber J 
broui^ to:pix)s;e the-lSSrec/f [Jiik>spphers be|d the soul 
.bd^^rt of Godj widch our Advoci^te has ventifred to 
fitidertoke^ ^ ^bese he thou^t he could '^manage : Arid 
iB»vy must own he has acquitted himself tp admi;iration. 

. ;Xti But that Plato was orthodox in this poittt, he will 
liow .aifev^/ronriP&/ohimseI^^ this was Plato^B 

^Imon (says fee) concerning the hUmttti rational soul,' I 
^^{l further prove^^rom himetf. — Inone place he 'sayS^ 
" H^c hare sfiqhe mosf. truli/ in asserting the soul zoos 
^\^7^ade before the and the hodif in the second plact^ 
^^and after the j^ouly forasmuch as the governing part 
i*^ ought hi point of time to be created hejort thai which 
i^As £ov^np(V pp. 7i> 732. Where says he this? Where 
rthlpk yojuffeut in the old place, his Bo(A 6f Laws? It is 
;an odd ianjcj^ this, in our Advocate, to go so continually 
. tQjfl^ for Plato s religious sentiments. Law 

^(^ Glpspely let me tell him, agreed no better formerly 
J,thap'th^y clci^.now. But. he must 'needs go as hhindej; 
, iftdi iym^v j^hich in this road always points exoterically. 

Let us fpjiow him then into his warehouse of Laws^ 
^ il^ece, tqL\ ouv great aurprise, we find, that Plato is not 
^ ppe^jcing ox ^e origijj^ of the human rational soul, but of 
;^fj.y:eryj(^ifl^ent thing. This tenth 'J^ook of LaxvSj from 
^ 'iw)ienqe ^fi^takea h;a quotation, i^ employed to prove the 
• ^ Being, of a God al^ainst Atheism. One of his arguments, 
for ai> fiter^l mindj is. That that is the first 'i6ffici^t 

- • ^iCfi^use which moves itself and all other things. Uut MirfD 
. napves jtsdf and all other things : Therefore mind is the 

first .e^q^nt ; Hence, in the words of the quotation, it 
♦ i$ iqffirfoj^ iTA^r^ Me sotdivas before the body; ^u^iv juw 
, ^ wpoJif^K ystomsn ^ufjLoilQf* ^r^. And farther, that there is 
( : on^r S?!^'ral Soul or iVlind, that governs the universe, 

,B^fM^» av cfy>^n fioixiTy (fotym ; Now,' who sees not thai it 
ab\; wij^s /Vtjr/o's business here, to shew only in tlie abstract^ 
^« :tl^t:^iirid ^a^ prior to bod and altogether beside his 
■ iwS^ ipeak of the origin of the human soul ? Yet 
, -.. fl^r Advocate, misled by the Latin translator, and un- 

- ] t|dc»i, ^^y. '.^oy discernment of his own, makes -Pi^s 

iirofdii rdate to tt^ creation of the souL That the mi 
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\IADK bcfote the body ; animnm ante corpus factuii 
Btit Pinto in liis Epinomh^ vcfcn h^ to this very 

^, explains tlx meaning in these n^ords : That every 
sout i> elder than every body; ?ti sr^tctirt^ow th^^vj^ 
wdfAoil^ iwcL^a Tu%i\i;, Vet was this passage so for from 
helping our Advocate to the true sense of* his'epibtariort, 
that lie even refers to it for the confinDi>tioi> of his rtiis- 
lake. All tliercfore that P/fl/c;'s argwuicnt required was 
tc) prove, that vthul \va.< before body. But had he tliouglil 
proper to digress about the ori;/m of the s©uU he musjt 
Tieccls have made it rmgcncriUvdj from a principle he lays 
doun in tliis very place, namely, That the soul xcas a 
self-movhig substcmce ; To latli xmlw ^r.q xLy^f i^nv rh 

for a selj-moviuif and an etertwl-nitxhtg substance were 
the same thing amonirst tlie Ancients. So Plutarch tells 
us, that Thu'e^ was the Jirst who taught the soul to be an 
€ternnl^7norhtg or sietj-mcvhig nature^ Q><xXr,r Hirs^vf^^ 

Our Advocate goes on with his Plato: In^ another 
place (says he) God^ after having made the Ayczi% h 
intrcduccd as delivernig than vuitcrkU to form m(tn 
and other anhmk^ and as sjyealdng to tliem in this 
vianncr: do to thcn^ turn yvurself to the formation 
" of amnuils^ according to the laics of nature, atrdhnitate 
" that ej/icacious pcwcr nhich I ^^SSi^lf used"^ Si your 

production; and wice they will be okated hs it iikte 
^\feUow<'iiizi'tis with ycuri^elres, they shall be cstc^kd 

of divine extract, and shall have donJmcn over (dl. 

other creatures.'' p, J 2, 

1.' God, after having made the axgels (say? he). 
Would ihe reader know what sort of aifgcls he lias here 
to do witii ? Our Advocate i^ silent, liut honest Plati^ 
tells us their names : Saturn, llheUy Jupiter^ Juik), and 
the rest of the Pagan Gbds and Demons. ' lisft i\ 

Tufitfc iymcirw* rarwv Si, 4»cfxvc tf >^ Kpci^ x) 'Pea, ; &C- 
But if philosophers lu c to pass for apoatles^ why may iwl. 
IJeAt hen Gods stmnl for angels f Of tliese holjf aigids^ 
Plito says it ^vould be impiety not to believe tvhat tfie 
' ancient ilythologists taught coneerning theip, HfilZTSON 

■ ^ ' • Plat. riii!. 1. 4. €. 4.' :* " 
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cafZg^ii eFit rii auTm Tsrfoyivi^^ iliotriy' d^vvc^loy Isy^^tZy zrairif 

«Vw*V. lieing.Doyv in ilie InwiKMir, lie tells, ysj that .wbeij 
(lod, croated souls, he disposed them, amongst the star^ : 

i:tdfiu'.vifff 'Uafoy — That \hey suffered tt^anmigvcition into 

VAvpju^^ SI iy TKTOt; in xxkU^j rpiiroff ou ^ccKoyolJo 'kxtm 

€ocxxs7 S'jjpiK ^v<r<*. And is not this a likely place to find 
Flatof^. real scnticnato cpnccrning the soul ? 

2, But what do we talk of liis real sentiments? Tlie 
bcfok, from A\.lienQe our Advocate bmigs this passage, 
coQtain:? iwt; Plato s sendraents at all, but another Man 
one Tima:m Locpus, of whose book, de A7uma Alundi^ 
tiiis work of P/r//o's is a CoDWicjit. The passage in 
<jucsliow, particularly^ being a paraphrase on theseW ords 

Bui; our Advocate, now grievously bcmired, yet floun- 
iders qsi— Ami again Plato muc« to the same pur^ 
POSE SAYS, " that ajtcr God had formed the worlds he 
^' .(iUpUcd the human sold to be disposed oj by Nature^ as 
his. viixgerait^'* p, 73. Can the reader now guess 
whither are sent to look for these A\wds ? — To 3 Flak 
9^ nticli fairly brings us a mile beyond P/^/fl?, to a 
^e^ise of Thiuvus Locrm, intitled, De Avima AlundL 
jriie swalloAving Sigmiiis for Cicero was a trifle to tliis 
exploit. Here he saw writ i« fair Latin characters, over 
idle pjj^gc, Timcei Locri de Anbna Mundi, If one did 
^lot know Iriui, one steultl take hiiii to be of the hunuHjr 
of .that critic, who had a great mmd that eve^y thing 
4hat good sho^dd be his Jaxourite authors^ Uut he 
was;pu5qfled witli Uie t^\o tukjs. One was, the Tmceus of 
PlatQ ; tlic other, the Amma Mnudi of llmans. This 
was the deep {problem of the Horse-imll^ and ill-horse: 
. 4^ut tl^e liest of tlie story is, l>e iiere again (as in tlic 
former cas^ of the Hmli <f Law^ and Ep 'nmnis) brings 
•tllese wor(|s pf Tinucm to confirm his sense of the fore- 
^oiQg;:fluotatioii fix)ni^//«6' Thuceus (f Plato; and says, 
as well he might, ^tis much to the same purpose. This I 
remark: to the honour of his penetration. Tov xKow^ 
" * ^hto btrr. Vol. III. 99. 

. 03 ^ 
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he did hot * knot\? bnb'was thfe VeA*^,' and the Other the 
comment^ yti he foutid tint by iri^re dint of^' sagadty; 
that they were v6iy rtear akin. And this* is dll the-*uit 
of his Platdyiic journey.' Unhappy AdvocE^tei l Wha?t 
ft progress hast thou m^de ! frdm Plato ftdthingtothc 
purpose, to no Pldtd at kll ! ' But ^vfe "had • beat j Atop 
Kcre* lest the next quotation should be fit)m '^6w^. 
Ana indeed 'tis nfext W mbody; 'tis from Jpikhu, a 
writer in the Christian times, A trick, vi6M 'Xm>' stale 
even to laugh at. ' ■ ■ ' v 

We are come at last to our Advocate s petoratitm*' • Aitd 
to say the truth, it was time for hirtV ta haVe done." TA^ire- 
fore^ after all this (says he) Mr. WarburtOn need ^otmof 
longer admire^ ^'c. No, truly, he has eiased. itte of >this 
passibn, llic admiring at a free-thinker. — It i^ vm/ 
'triiey that aome feic expressiofis ricw and 'tkin'^fnaym 
found in the tvri tings of the philosophers^ ^s^thiit the soul 
is a part of God ; comes frovi God; is J^fF^ 
Jiim; is a ray oj the divinity; is one 
if taken in a strict literal sens^y might m somV mi^am^e 
answer Mr. Warburtons, ;blt when^^^^ 

LITERAL SENSE IS PLAINLY ^l^^\j^J>^ ^an^ tllC COUtrffy^ 

maintained by a multitude oJ[ cl^ar vjprmicns^ 
course understand them figuuativ^ly. 
Witliout doubt. So tliat whpn we iiire told ^^^mis 
held tlie sun and moon to Ijie up bi^er than tjiey. seem; 
PyiTo, that nothing could be known; and jZew/O, tjiat all 
^ crimes were equal; the literal seme beiiigpldinly] absurd; 
we must believe nothing of the matter. But as be hath-j 
talked of the Jiguratixe terms of a language, in which he« 
understands no terms at alt^ he should now lefcirn to hold-i 
his tongue, and hearken to his teachers. The greats 
Qasserdi w as incomparably the best versed Iti ancientra 
Gi^eek philosophy of any man in tliese latter ages, andB 
he never dreaujt of this more thAn Jigurtftive fblly of oun::^ 
Advocate, lie knew the Greek and Ziir/m expression^ 
woulci bear no siicli interpretation : and therefofe tjells u^ 
roundly, that there was scarce an ancifent philosopher-^ 
who was not what we now call a Spinozist. " Jnter 'm^ 
(says he) tamen vix ulli Jzier^ ( ^udn humantK pienti^ 
caligo^ atquc imbtcillitafi est) qui non i^iderint ir^ 
errvran ilium- dc B.Ei:\3M0^t i^* k^wlk*. ^iLViyDr- 
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^* Niminim, skut existhnarunt- singulorum ANiMAa 

^ iPARflCmAS ESSE ANIM.% MyNDAN/E/yW^/T/IW Qtice'-/ 

iibet mo torpore, vi eiqua vjm^ uiduderitur ; <y V*^- 
putartmt unamqitamqitt atmiajn^ . corpore di^hito^ 
quasi diffracto vase^ effluercy ac Ai^iiix, KUNpi'VE 

^VqUA DEOUCTA FaElMT, ITERUM UNIRl V " 

And novif, after all that has passed betvveen us, .1 ji^^ , 
lie a[llowcd at ps^rting to ask my nameless adyfersary whi^ 
he. is? His betters, when they went incoputOy \k^y^ %t^ 
thus questioned, and without otfencc. The great 
^(?;y/^ himself was asked it; and his answer will fit oifr' 
•'Advocate as if it had been made tor him. And that' he ■ 
jnay not be forced to descend from his present dignity of- 
.quotation,. I willpreiss him no farther, but suppose ^e- 
rgiTcs aa inquirer this, that his ancient master made to Leqh^ 
prince of the Phliasiam^ who asked him what he was. 
•jART(say8 he) I know ?ione; but I am a PHiLQsdfiiERfi 

; Xll. Let us conclude . with a general vieir of :b^r 
AdTOcate-s performances. He will write against the . 

' 'tliifdiiook of the Divine Legation of Moses: out pro-, 
. /poses only to consider what in his appre/unsion affe{M. ^ 
"^^^tiic ar^iimwit Yet of this for his ^/>y;/ ^?/ze:/^w^^^^ 
^ viA mUchy he has not considered one tenth part. And 

; bo^ that abounds in ail kind of fake reasonings And 
~ [absurd quotathti, we have giveo the reader a kind ^o^ 
. "**8p'(!(Cimen* But to make amends for an impertect reprer 
r . sanitation, be may be pleased to take iK)tice, that^i besides 

/tfdi paiticular local gi*aces, there are four; ge^^eiial 

/FAtLActEs, tliat ruti tlirougliout this noble work. . Two 
^\iti point of quotation; i\s<) of rmsoning, 

!• The first is in quoting poet6, dt any body^ ioitead 
: , . ^.Qf philpsoj)hers. 

: 2. Thj9 , second in quoting phiiosophers defter Chrisf^ 
3. The third in urj^ing exoteric doctrines for esoteHc^ - 
. 4^ Ancl the fouttli m coilcluding^ from what was saJa of 
i ^/^^^'^'^..g^/t^ /'^'h^ ^^^^y thbuglit of the true. 
I call the^e by the knay.ish title tlie schools of jmilosgphy ^ 

' • ^ h^ve gi«ca them, which, like the courts of lm\ make no ^ 

/ / * Piv.Leg. Vol. III. p. 156. ' 

^ Attefhquidtin^sf scire nuUam; sed esse philosopbucn. Cic Tuse. 
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provision for fools ; but, upon my word, J am not.saUsfiod 
>vh«thtxtliey .be.oot .very. Ijonest i/i/A?rf<c7\v. . Hwcvcr, be 
has now his choice to call ih.vm w hat he ilj, so he no 
longer pretend ; to rail them. arguuTCutt). 

llis first Chapter, aa I said, is tlife only one M'ith which . 
I aiB concerjDed*. llksccoud is 'm\A\\^i\yTheOphnQm cf 
the Philosophers concerning a future Stale. It is made 
up. of some six-dozeu of ill-chosen quotations, M^hich so 
ajnazed. bnn. that he could. not forbear saying on the 
eptrance to his labour,. It seems txn/ surprising, 72otwiih' 
standing all the jolloxciug authorities^ and mnny more 
vjhick m doubt this leanicd gentlevuinjmst ^Aavc nwt 
with, to the contra?;}/, that he should thus speak of ^ the 
philosophers: " / have examined their w ritings with all 
" the exactness I was able, and it, appears evident Xo me 
" that these nwn believed 7iothing of a future sttite. of 

rexvards and pwmhmcnts^ which they most industriausly 

propagated in society T p. 2. By this time, I suppose, 
I have eased bim oi lixs surprise : so thai we are now 
even by a reciprocal cure. Jn one point however, he is . 
riglit. He supposes 1 could have furnished him with 
many nwre authorities, I could; I'll assure, him : more 
than with six hundred to his six dozen. But it is pleasant 
to observe, in this chapter of quotatiomy with what judg- 
ment he brings in three Epicu)ranSy Virgil, Lutimj and 
Celsus, to bear witness to a future state oif rewards and 
punishments, who without doubt believed what they said^ 
Honest Celsus, cries out, under the mask and in the tone 
of a modern free-thinker, God forbid, that either they, 
or. I, or any man living, should endeavour to subvert tki^ 
belief of a future state (frcwai^dsand punishments, p. 1 52. 
Who, when he hears this, can forbear concluding with our 
Advocate — I sxiy^ tchen ajnan 'tidks in this maimer, it is 
hardly pomble not to imagine him in earnest, p^ 82. . 

I tall this his chapter of quolaticns. It ib its proper 
title: it is niade up of them,. f^Qji a jolly: company jthey 
are, but so transcendently cjio^cn .and translated, that 
some lime or other it may chance tf> bpcomq as, feoiou^ 
as Scarron^s chapter of Horse-Litters,, whiqh- oncCj 
indeed, on a time met together because they w.^cq forced;: 
hut, /oral] tliat, each of them, while iu'thqdi^salof jthcir. 
[omicjys^ was;ta,kinga diff(^i;cftVjoa^^ ^M^^^^'s^ssjil^iiaA ; 



3nly defeii'e the reader to observe, that the three first of 
tho foiir general ^r//;/^/57?2^ shine throughout this 
v\ ith a dfetinguished lu^re. 

He has two more chapters upon something qj* other; 
and then concludes with a pastotal-lciter to tli'e I'ree- 
Jiinkers, Ut sOBim ad evert endam rcmpubUcasri Chris-- 
Hamm acccderent. 

Tluis it hatl> been my fortune to displease thje bigots 
yci both sides. I make no question, h\3X the .impartial 
reader w ill be ready to congratulate with me on so faii^ 
^n appearance of b^ing in the right. 

As for this fantastic zealot in the cause of Ppganism, 
t have used him, it is ti'ue, with little ceremony. Let 
lie reader judge, if he deserved more. 1 had put my 
lame to what I wrote, and he attacks mfe ip secret Had 
either I concealed mine, or he told his, he might thcti 
lave expected (if on other accounts he had ia, right to it) 
vhat the usual commerce of civility demands between 
)Cople upon equal terms: but writing without a name, 
n the manner he has done, is least of all excusable, 
♦"or, when a man's person or reputation is attacked, I 
now little diftbrence between the ruffian, and the writer, 
[1 tlie dark. 

I may be the rather allowed to speak freely on this 
icad, because I never yet" wrote against ' any book or 
uthor, w'hatsoeVer, any farther than occasional reflections 
n particular questions, which no one can avoid who 
reats of subjects like those I am engaged in. Once 
ideed, a:nd but once, I took upon myself the honour of 
defending a sublime genius against the cavils of an inju- 
ious pedant; But an attack by aitszver^ reniarks, con- 
utation, or any of the formal apparatus . of literary 
issault, I never made on any author whatsoever. To 
ay the trutli, I prize my ease and quiet at too high 
L rate, to hazard them in tlie vain or interested employ- 
nent of discrediting any popular or party writer whatso- 
tver. — Nec qidsijuam noceat cupido miki pacts ! 

\ should now, perhaps, ciave. pardon of the severer 
euder, for tlie levities that have escaped me both here 
ind in the Preface, liut if he that loses niay have leave 
» speak, sure he that's libeird thougjh he \o?»«i^ yvo'Owc^^j^^ 
jiif have leave to laugjtu And what else yj^ to 
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with my doctor and student ? who, whether they railed or 
reasoned, how much soever in their own professions, were 
still on die wrong side common sense and common 
honesty. For they have mana^;(id things so well, that the 
one has lost Ids rcasohmg ihllie sttidy of tlie Um\ and the 
otlicr his charity in defence of tlie gospcL Besides, on 
some occasions, what mortal caii fbrbi^ar? Who would 
have suspected our solemn tragic doctor for a risible 
animal? YetJLh^re avesc-i^ous, >vhgn bjs Qwn blunders 
dispose him to be jocula^rj apd he i^TCvefchdy aims at wit 
vith the face of an Irish inquisitor |. 

In conclusion, If ajiif mail (to use the words of a great 
. wiiter) EWAL TO the matter*, shall think it appcr^ 
tmm him to take in hand this cdntrci'a\% cither ex- 
citing agaijist aught writ ten j 07\ persuaded he can* shew 
htier^ how this question maj/ receive a tme deierniinatkn\ 
if '.his iiitents be sincere to the public^ anil shall cdrjy him 

m ivithqut BITTERNESS tO thc OPINION Cr tO tkc 'Pl!tiSON 

dissenting^ let him noty I intreat hini^ guess pt/ 'the^ hand' 
ling which meritorioi^slii hath been bestoiced hn these 
Objects of contcvipt and taught er^j hat I accouiit it any 
displeasure done to me to be contradicte d in print : Butar 
it kiids to the attainment of any thing more truCj shflir^- 
tstean it a.bcne/it; and shall k^wxv how to f eium his^ 
Aiiv iLiTx, and Y Alii aRjGujment in such sorty d$ he s^atSS 
confess that to do so is my choice^ and to hwbe done thu^ 
was my chance. 

• See th« Weekly MisceHiiny tbrougfaout. 

•\ j\Ir. Chubb, 1 am told, bus addressed sometfaing or other to m^H 
at the end of his late Discourse on iMiVdcles. I suppose lie oiAy vrant^s 
my acknowledgments; and he shall have' theiil: Frtr the reasons 
above shews why I must always decline his kind overtures of faithefl* 
acquaintance. 1 confers then be is u very exUaordinary persott : an^v 
thnik he may say with th« subtil peasant in Aloliere — :Oui, si j'avoi 
i»Uidie, j'aurois etc songer il dcs cboses ou Ton u a jamais song^e. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

TO 

THE A E MARKS; 

in Answer to some Obiections of 
Bb, SYKES. 



"TO put things of a sort together, I shall take this 
occasion to pay my respects to the Author of the Prin^ 
cip^s and Cowiexionof I>iiaturdlmd Revealed Religian\ 
yi\\o has honoured me^ in passing, with a couple of 
.rnidoin reflections. A kind of fatality seems to attend 
^these gentlemen ; who, when I lie so open to them^ have 
still toe luck to offer at me in the wrong place. 

In Ijis i399th page he has these words: It is not of 
^ " afly n)oment to enter fiirttier into what philosophers 
*^^ye ;^id, when they attempt to account for the souls 
^eri(it]f. Common sense taught them, that real proper 
punishments were inflicted upon men for sins. Who 
.^^^.c^i^xedA^ b not ranked amongst 

" the 'e»ro/eWci? by a late Writer, in which alone the 
" doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
^ "he thinks, are [is] detailed out); who can read that, 
ajid*,cpnceiv6 ih^X Plato did not really believe a state 
■ ".of future punishments and rewards? When he had 
professed - at large, how wicked men are punished, 
ahd how good men are rewarded in a future state, 
"he declares That to be his JuU persuasion^ a^id 
^^Jrom thence it was, that he mdtavoured to appear 
" btjore his Judge having a most pure soul. And 
" it they imagined men to be punished for sin, and 
rewarded for virtuey even supposing this was talked 
of in a way that .might be^^prpved fabulous, yet the 
"doctrine itself was unshaken. Suppose the tables of 
" Acheron, and iS/y.r, and Cocytus^ and Elysian Fields, 
^';iuay be all demonstrated to be talse ; yet it does not 
•••Arthur Ashley Sykea, D.P. . 
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" follow, that the tiling conveved undjC^r tljcse wmds 
were [was] bcHcvcd to be all tulsc. It does not follow 
" that »ouls were believed to die, or to be uncapable of 
receiviug puBishnicntB.-xi: orosviaird^i but oiily that tjjw 
manner of repixiscnting th^m is false/' p. 400, — ^Thcsc 
are his words ; aiKl tliey deserve to be well considered. 

// M* 7Wt momhit (hei'^ays) . to\ enter Jurthcr 

into ti'hat p)iilosophei\s time said^ when they attempt to 
accoimt for the !ml\'Ertvcs\iY. I thowgU it of great 
mouient. I atn sure I found it ofi ijrcat difficulty. And 
if I have ill Q\y\^meA \<h?it ph 'i^^ 
the sours eterffiti/y mo reason M as, that I wanted more 
4ie)ps thaii antiquity' would afibrd mc. But it i$'the 
l^riviiegc of veteran disputcrsi to zamU iiotliing biit wlUing 
hearers. But why will be enter m father, wbe» he 
goes out of his? way to pay ine tliis visit? 

Because cofnmoH wme {he ^9^ys) taught tkemi tbat r^al 
ppoper pmiskmentH n^^e mjiicted upon for wis, 
I have shewn froiajf27cMbafe comiuon ^euse did nott^ch 
thaiiki No' matter r be mil prove from j^son ti^i it 
did. Mb argumeni/ is plain and simple. Common seiise 
mgkt UiSLch diem: therefore common siense did teach 
themn ' Tliis it k to be a practiced disputant. }t is 
biit^ kiv>wtng what common sense mght teach,. , and 
he will presently tell you^ by his scale of log^c, wipt it 
^/V/. . By tlia same way, I make 00 doubt> l\e could 
prove that the Epicurewis believed a: ProyidencQ; tte 
JSitmcs inequality of crimes; and the Pyrrko^iam the 
certainly ot - truth. Uc has only to shew thfit cow^/Wi 
iicnse taught than, or was ready to tcaqh them; aiicl we 
have olily to believe, tliat they were as ready to karn. 1 
had myself a kind of guess, that common sense might 
have tdught the philosophers that real proper pmishwenfs 
f xvere inflicted upon men for sins; aiid had I kiiown no 
more of antiquity than this Writer has entered into, 'tis 
ten to one but 1 had conchidcd as lie does, th0 common 
sense did teach them. Tliough liardly, I thiuk, after 
another had clearly shewn the contrary from antiquity, 
llowever, the reader may not be displeased t^ hear how 
njuch I gave to common sense in the introduction to my 
discourse on the philosophers. These were my words : — 
'' It w ill he proper to premise, xkdX tik^.^ cm^'^x^ivlow of 
6 ''^^^ 



" t\{e' Greek pliilos^phy beii^ fibove measure rEfii>eil.>ml 
speculative, it always used to be •determined -by imta;- 
physicfH rather tlian hiwral principles j aritl '■ lo stick to 
all €Ofise^[Utnices; hoVv absuni soever; tiiat were iSiljen 'to 
^- dri^ frolri stteh prinoJptesi " Of itllis^we-havc :«!few)ote 
instontecJ in the ancienf <Ap»2(7crif <c pWli^sophyvj^o^Ha 
"*^eH snpp6rtfed/ we see, isi t4fiat cehsiu«< which la'^fael c- 
" brAttd • i^rcj^p/rWiter passes iupon.'thuHn:>//ritef*rffe: 
*^ philosophers once b^t thtmseh'cs. mih- a -^p^cjudiiie^ 
ikeif We-^vm ■ ?nore rncnrMe • than . . Me i pcofild ibem^ 
selves' r'beCanfre* 'the 1/ be^^ Mafisehe'B mt.jvniij xchh i^'e 
*^ ppejudice^ 'l^u^ irtmomtig mpioifed\H) 

supptnH H. The revclxi nces^ and - regard tc? i9Hitfipib^i^9i.C((i 
^ pf incline? ^being 'So gi.*eat; vre.slmll s^o^'thafelihe^C^^^ 
*^ philosopliers must of Bocossity reject 4he. d9CttiuQ of\a 
fiitiire fttate of rewards and . punish 0ieirts,rWv.,niraijy 
^'^^intmeiUe- inofol argnments: soever, tlicre ix^Uy>bQ'iix 
" support of it, when we cmnD to shew, that, thtte. we^re 
^* tu "o tnefaiihymcai principles concerning Got/ and the 
- soul, uiiiversally oi^ braced by nil, ^vhiiih ngoes^apHy 
exclwde^ Ail. w>tion of a futurq state i pf' j'feward •and 
pm"«sh»K*nt * 
f ti (he conciumn I repeat the same obseofation^ in the 
fblidwing woKls : — " These two errors in the- metftpby-i 
" sical speculations of the philosophers, concerning rtie 
" nature'of God and of ' tl)e sonU wereiwhat nc^c^J^sarily 
-* kqU them from givin}? credit to a. doctrine highly>pi\)- 
" bable in itself, and rendered so even by themselves, 
" from 'many moral considerations, perpetually preaj:h^d 
"up to the people, lint, as ive observed btoibre^ it 
" tiieirill fate to be determined, in their opinions, rather * 
" hy mctaphfsical than vwrat argument?/ This is seen 
*M)y comparing the l>elief and conduct of Socratiis 
•* wi^/li the rest. He w as singular in confining himself to 
" the Mudy'^of rhoralitii^ and as ^singular in iel}evmg %\\e - 
docti^ne of a futtire state of reward and punishmetU.^^^* 
" M'hat could be the caui^e of this latter singularity but 
" th« former? Of which it was a natural consequen'cfe. 
" For^^having thrown aside all other speculations, be had, 
^^tothing to fnislead bin* Whereas, the. rest .of tho 
^* philosopliers applying themselves, with a kind of. fana- 

• piv. Leg. noofc'll . §4.^ . , ' " ' ^ 
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ticisoiy to physics and metaphysics^, bad drawp a number 
of al^urd, though subtile conclusions, that- directly 
*^ opposed the consequences of those moral arguofitots. 

And as it is common for parents to be fondest of dieir 
** weakest and most deformed offspring, so thes^ me^ as 
we said, were always more swayed by their metaphv* 
sical tlian moral conclusions*/' Now this wasr ^11 
. could, in conscience, allow to common seme^ when antr- 
quity stood so directly in my way. 

But lest it should be said he had overiooked fact, 
he has thought fit to make the following observation: 
IVho cofi read Plato's Gorgias (Tthicii is fiat rankfd 
amongst the esoterics by a late IFriter, in which alone 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards and^jkmishments, 
> he thinksy is detailed out); who can read that^and con- 
ceive that Plato did not really believe^ &c. The fftfce'of 
this observation, the reader sees, lies In the parenthesis, 
that /have not ranked the Gorgias of Plato amongst his 
exot erics. But how, if this be talse^ Let the following 
words of the Divine Legation determine: " It is very 
"true, thati in his writings, he [jPfo/o]* inculcates tlie 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments; 
" but this always in the grossest sense of the populac^ 
^ that the souls of ill men descended into asses or szciiii^ 
that the uninitiated lay in mire and filflV: that there 
wf^re three judges of Hell; and talks mucfaof«%u', 
CocytuSf Acheron, &c. and all so seriously as shews he 
had a mind to be believed. But did he himself bfeDevc 
" them ? We may be assured he did not f. " ' )V[here,:at 
liie word seriously , I expressly refer to the GpRGiAs, 
PhcedOj and Republic. Now, if ih^ Phcedo mA Republic 
' (as he will not deny) b^ of the exoteric fcind, a!hd4'pliicc 
x\xe Gorgias m the sgme class, is npt this ranking the 
Gorgias amongst the exoterics ? What theix wa^'fi that 
- could fnduce this Writer to say, I had ntrt «mked it 
; there? , Was it the following passaj^ ? *^'Sut ABitkiSj 
' " an old iPlatmiistj has, in soine ji^easmk] siipplie^P tjiis 
' "loss [namely^ the loss of a treatise of Aft/j/w?^ 
concerning the secret doctrine of Plato'\ by bis. 
. duction to. the. Dialogues of* Platb. l^roiii whence it 
' ■ appears, that those very i)ooks, in~which /^Ari^ details 



^ oijt the^octrine of a futiii'^f stiite of ret^artf arid jfortfefi- 
nient;,, axe all of the edpteric kind/ ' fhr hi' that class 
*\ Mbiti^& ranks the Critmi Phie'do^' M 

^\Phiicbiis*^^^ irtniswere the passage, Yis plam Tlie 
Writer mistook thp latlor part for a forinal list of "P/^f/o^ 
£tCOteriq yv-rajfigs^ But the very words might have tatii^it 
him better i (1 only say that in that class AXhxvmi rSnH 
&uch and. duch tracts.) Especially if he had looked irtta 
tiw discourse\reterred to: where he Wuld have found 
the reason why ! expressed myself in that nntanner. • Alt^ 
1 dont .use to Write at haziard, as hasty as lie thinks rhe, 
Albifius^^Aa his fiftli section, divides Plato s dinlb^bs 
into classes^ Not into the two general one^ of exoteric 

{md esoteric; tut into the more minute, and different, of 
jmtural9 fmr^^ civil, explorative , 

. Abstttric^ and subversive^. It will be asked then, hd\y 

• I came to 3ay, tliat Albinus ranked the Criton, Pka^do^ 
' Mims, Sywposiunij Laws, Epistles, Epincmis^ Alcnexe- 

ims^ Clitpphon and Phitcbus, in the exoteric class ? For 
this ;plain reason, he says they were all of the cw// ^ind. 
.An4 I hope I need not tell the learned reader, that ailfof 
. that kind were exotcj^ical. And now it is seen ^\'hy T 
nijgl^t well S]jppose the Gorgias of the exoteric kind ; and 
vet, why I could pot use Albums' % authority for plAcihg 
It with the rest: because it is evidently of the cmV plass, 
and yet not ranked there by that old Platonist^' 1 Ikj 

• t reason of his different assignment was this : The G&rgiai 

a dialogue concerning the use and abuse of rhetoric. 

• The Sophists had abused this art to pervert public juslSrc, 
,and to amass wealth and power. They arc here shewn 
that its true use was to aid and inforce the laws, and' to 

, render the members of a community wiser and better, 
llence^ in conclusion, the Author takes occasion to 
inforce,. the practice of virtue frbm consideration of 
J^fture rexvards and punishments : his usual manner of 
({oacluding his political discourses; the Gorgias being, 
i^deedi properly a supplement to the books of Laxv and 

*^ DiY. Leg. Book IIM 3. 

Il^trod. ht PW. piftl. sect. 5. apud Fabr. bibL Gr;^c. lib. 3. cl t2. 
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Jtcpublic: huX it I?ein^ at the same time oltp^etht^ cnv 
ployed in oveittjrning the practice of the iSb^1i<^*,. was, I 
suppose, the reason why Jlbhws thought it caine more 
naturally into that class Mhich he calls subversive^ Thi^ 
is a true account of the Gorgias; as well as of my plain 
sentiments, concernini; it, in the first volume of The 
jPivlne, Legation. And yet 'this Writer cries out, //'i^i 
'/:dn read the Gorgias, and conceive that VleLto did not 
jreallif believe a Jut arc state of rexcards andpimishmj^iaH? 
Jlather, let me ask, Who that has read \he Garros, can 
"talk at this rate? 

Well, but his reason : " When he \PIai6] had. pro- 
/• fessQd at large, how wicked men are punished, find now 
" good men are rewarded in a future state, he "decljarta 

that to be his full pcrsuasiaUy and from thence it was, 
y that he endeavoured to appear before his Judge having 
Y a. most pin^e soul'' The original is, /Eyw jutv 2 
KocXkixMi^, rno TOTTaN T^N AOrXlN xsiirii^iAM, ^ 

)l^\)Xr,v. Here, we see, the Writer has sunk upon us Ihc 
imf)ortant words uVo Taray twv Xoyxuy upon which .the 
.yholc sentence turns. This could hardly 'be by 
chance. The reasons of the omission are but too 
evident. 'EycS fMhZu, w KaXA»xAfK, Tno TOTTiiN TflN 
AorxiN -uriTTEKTiJLXk^ I am persuaded (says the speaker) 
O Cal/icleSfOy the authoiuty of these doctexnes. 
Say you so: To understand then how full thq persua- 
sion was, we must consider what credibility Mc^C -ribG— 
tri7ies had. Now he that reads the Gorgias will find^ 
that they consisted of a lonj; fabulous uccount .of ./A^ 
establis/wicnt of the three Judges of Hell*: and -of 
Eti'ans^ opinion, that tiie dead not only retained tlie:visiblf^ 
marks of the passions and aflcctions of the soul, bufe^ 
also the scars and blemishes of the body f. It w:as oiv^ 
tJic authority, therefore, of these goodly doctrines, tbal^ 
the speaker founds his belief: and what is more, it 
to these doctrines tliat the very words, in ^j^hicb hc^ 
expresses this belipf, allude :- 'A7re<p«ir8|uca» ria }L?niBj^ 
relating to the vrfenml Judges; and tiie TTIESTATB^ 
riv ^v^fBf, the, 7nost sound or heal thy scul,\o its affections^ 

- * Tom. iTp. 5«>3. Ed Sew-.— See Div. teg. Book II.' V 4. " . ' 
• f Plato, ot s}spi\ torn, I. ^. s-24*t-Sj8e Div, htg^ aK.'^bove^ .. ; 
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xharks and blemishes. The speaker therefore must of 
course I)elieve a future state thus circumstanced, if^ 
beEeved any future state at all. Here is* no room" for 
tlie Writefs evasion : who supposes tlic philosopher^ 
TnigRt reject the fables 0/^ Acheron, and Siy\, and Cocy* 
tiis, and Elysian Fields, a?2d yet believe the thing cqri^\ 
veyed under these words. For here the beHef oY the 
/A/iigr is expressly said to be built oh the authoritj' of 
those fables : but those fables our Author gives iip as not 
really Jbelieyed. By his favour therefore I woulH cdhdude 
that the thin^ buut upon them was not l^elieved. 

Biit as I little thought this Writer would have had the 
better of 'me on tlie tnelieving side, I will suppose, as he 
does contrary to evidence, that the speaker aid indeed 
in this place deliver his real sentiments^ Let us see now 

;what >k^ill come of It. He asks, IFho can read the Gor^ 
gias, and cohceivey that T\aio did not really beli&de—^hen 
he has professed at large. — So then ; the dispute between 
us is, Whether Plato believed a future state of rewards 
and punishments ? And, to prove that Plato did, he 
gives me a speech of Socratks. For unluckily what 
he quotes for the words of Plato are the' words of bis 
master; who, I have endeavoured .to shew, bybefttef 
reasons than such a kind of speech, did really believe a 
future state of rewards and punishments. 
, But be goes on :— And if tuey imagined we« 
he punished for sin, and rezcarded for t'irttie, ever! siip- 

posing that this was talked of in a xvay that might be 
VROvzb fabulous, yet the doctrine itself was' unshaken. 
Without doubt, if I will allow they imagined a future 
state of rewards and punishments, he will prove they 

'beiieced one ; that being the conclusion he seems to aim 
at in the aukward "expression of— proved fabulous, arid — » 
was unshaken. For the point between us is not about 
what was /n/e or false, biit about what was believed or 
dtsbelieced. But he himself seems dissatisfied witli his 
expression,' jmd therefore attempts to mend it in tliis 

-repetition ffor it would be hard that he who begs his 
question, snould not be able to get to his conclusion). 
Suppose the fables of Aclieron, and Styx, and Cocytus, 
ahd Elysian Fields, nuty be all pemonstrated to be 

false, yet it does mt follow^ that the tlmig conccyedunder 

\ VOL.XI. P thcs€ 



1^tie 'V)of^dB teas tieliet^ to h64lljbl»e^ ' HcM ^^ih \& 
'^ordB, defndmffattd to be faisty Mea^ h$fa jost >«rhiei^ hfe 
Vai -tor iM)thin^' can be eondudted cM6cnaD^ tiife 
^$hilds6j[>hfers bciieVing or not belieyihfi^tf Yhhig^^l^^ 
iAnmfrit^is it to be true <^ falsei HiseKitfesaioh "fiiils 
liiijrt h«#e te^m. Uierefbre attempts k » Ifti^^^ 
!7i?^<ibfef ifiot'ffiUotc^ ttiat souls mre believed to ditj-at to 
iit firitqpiiUe of fic^ pufdshtHenti' or retfior^i hut 
'oiiuytm^^ of represeM'mg fhm ^fAhsk. 

jVsSH Si feVferT He is Btill in the v«ry place wlwife i»m 
out Ar^^ &at^vhi<^ lU: first to picx^ 
Vv him ffifbugh all his Vaii'ki^an phrase— jfe&e, for, 
ii?ds nSt believed. As if tiie philosophers tnvdst needs 
y(isl>elieve alithat vvas false, and believe all that trAs tni^ 
Xfid i^^it seemsto have been this straiig^ >jA«t>to- 
sessib^i tliat has made him run into all bis CoHt^dn 'tf 
ia(ilguaa&. A disease that fatall^^ infected the^ lM.i(^^^ 
late memory. I put his expressions in the tno&t'&Vduf- 
^btb light. '!For ft there be no blunder* thert & ttuibh 
iiiiiildjcc: *hie period (supposing the ^ords ? a^xmrttte) 
li6nS|irtg'tp prbvethe credibility 6{ afiittiirer Steele of reWdf^ 
- fuiid'piuii^hhre^ n^iich, bein'^ directed"againdt Hay Ic^- 
cdursey necies^aril^* insinuates, tha:t I had wrote soaieibing 
ajrainst thiit TfedibiUt^f. But I have too good Opinibri 6C" 
his honesty, to believe this to be his secret purpose;- 

What tlierefpfc this Writer so fruitlessly laboutK 
bring forth, is this simple conception. That the =pfaito6^K' 
phers mi^ht believe the doctrine of a future stiMe 
rewards tod punishments in general, and yet diibeliev^ 
all the paifticular fables of the populace concerning It-. 
But those who ane acquainted witti antiqu1ty^uill:know^ 
that this xcas not, and cotild not be the case. '^1 'h«*(2 
given a reaStin in the 'first voliftne*- of Bi^in^ 
Legation, to Shew, *r teas not, in these'^ords : ^* We bat^ 
".gii^en jiiist abov^e a quotation from Tttlhf s omtion fef 

Cluentius, in which he having ridiculed th& po/u/Arr 
concerning a future state, subjoins. If thest be 
'■ ** J^ht, as all mm see they arb, what kath death depri^ 

tis of besides a seme of paitif - Nata ^tioQc Ajoid^ 

qaid tandem iUi malt mors aijtujit^^ Nisi forte in^tii^ 
.1\ 4^/4^1^/^^ exi$t|miemj,is ilium spud 'v^Ofis 

.i. • • Div. Leg.VoU ni.pp. iM, 123. 

^^impioruia 
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Ul}ji0d mm inHtlifpiHtj qitid ti tandem diiMd mf'^ 
^ en^^ fTieieP'Semim dohris ? Fron tfai» kfance of 
f". Cieey^viCiippetirs, that we have not coDclQdad aitfka; 
^ wbMr> lrdm MV#iuiqtK>tatlkme, tiiteT9()ei'ifted ttei>a^^KKlt 
^ 11|k^Wrk» k which a diebeHef of the vammon noUm. of 
« 6llutf 6lAte <^ feWarda and puiashiiients is iinpiied, 
We inferved the Wrilers ^bebef of » foluBe state 
^^wivarda and punishoientB in generaL** Tbeieare 
;aiaffity itaaoM likewise, wby it e&uld tM be the ease; loo 
long indeed to i»eatloii here ; however> Iwtlt Just hint af 
one. The Pa^^n notion ctf afuture alate of rewasds aiid 
was founded in old tradition: but tim% 
Iradilifliii, which conveyed down the {general doctrine, 
Imugtit -along th^ circumstmceti of it But I forget, 
thait 1 tan arguing with an enemy to all tradition: who, 
^lii^yikd headfances die knowledge of the philosopberiB, 
yeft is^ wuritHng to aHow they were indebted for it to any 
thiiig but their own reason. So entirely has that childish 
dopfaiafin goft the better of him : Whatsoever reason might 
fiBMhi 4id teach. But how has he made out bis point f 
fijr encountering a few weak efforts of the Fathers in 
Sttppoit of traditional knowledge. He has great feason' 
to* boa^t his victory : it is like his who triumphed for 
having tript up a cripple. But reverence for age should 
dispose us to sfMire the Fathers, especially when more 
aMo4;)odied men stund in our way. Till lie meet with 
these^ I would recommend the following fact to his con- 
iHder^ition; The more ancient philosophers, in the deli"* 
iF«Fy whelher of their moral, natural, or theologic prin- 



that diey received them from tradition : one tmfli 
came from a prkst of this religion; and another from 
Hicrtd booki of that Scarce any tiling is ever repre- 
seitted m the deductbn of their own reasooidg : thou^ 
aucb a- repreeentation had beeni attend^ with much 
honoinr, we knoir they were immoderately fond (af 
..f^mfi \ Now if this were the case, I only ask, Whjf should 
w^mt bebna-iheiki? 

|I. ^Th6 Writef 3 accood remark begins thvi? : " It 1mi| 
•^WCn^ toalnttdp^d^i by some, that all ^ ^ m 




recommend them on this footing, 
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philosophers hetd, w£[s a natufa] fnetempsydiasiSy Of a 
^^^traDsitiaa from oiic body to anptiiiery without; any moral 
" designation .wlwitsocver. . But. surely this conclusion ij 

it was said, that the. souls of ill 
- * jni^'desceiid^ info asset or swinc^ tliey did npt suppose 

tlift soiilsTof gPod men so to diracend. The sp^ls of evil 
\f.mea,'e.g..o( mur<^^^ netU into the bodies qf beast Sj 

'those /of.' lascivious, men into the^bodies qf swi^ei or 
*^^£H3**,. >oTl.;>oA^fcor»y, foi' punishment^ su^s jtim&ds 
^\Locm^ ' Was this. done for. punishment^ yet was 
" no regard paid to thq morals of wicked inen* ?" . . 

[ Jtjtath bem maintQine(l (says lie) pysofhe^ that, the old 
piiilpsopher/f.Jield only, xi .natfiral mctempsjifchosis^but 
stmiif this conclusion is, too. hast if. . WIk) it is. that baa 
been iQQ: hasty,, is submitted to the judgment of' tb? 
public whetlier . I, in concluding from a hundred jveUr 
^veigiied. circumstances; or. he, in censuri$^g from one 
only, .jaj[id, tliaty as we. shall see, neither weighed , nor 
untlmtDod. . . . ^ : i • . 

• Bhi Jt is too. hasty^ for when it was said^ tjkat the 
iouls qf ill mtii descended into asses or ^'inCi th^y idid not, 
suppose the souls of good men so to descend. . . How are- we 
to understand him ? If. by SAiDrbe.only meant taugkty 
tlien, from what Xhty .md of tlie souk oj ill w/w, nothing 
can be concluded, concerning. what they supposed or 
believed of the souls , of' good nien; because it was tbeiri 
way to say ono tiling ^i\d suppose another. . But jf by 
SA J D we are to understand supposed or beUe'cedj then I 
will readily grant, that, //* they supposed the souls of ill 
me?i to descend, they did not suppose the souls <if good 
men so to. descmd. Jiyt A^hy this to 7ne ? Did /^^ever. 
•say, the old philosopher^- that is, believed, tJiat 
the Jiduls ofl ill men descended into asses or swine ? « He ' 
would insinuate I did ; as , appears not only from his 
address,, but.from his plain allusion to the following words, 
of my l)Ook : JHoxv^r, it is true^ th^t in his wrjitwgs he^^ 
[Plato] inculcates tlie ,doctrine of a future > state of^ 
r&watxl.a?td pumhmerit-:tiat the souls of ill vien 
scejulecl into-mses, 'and mine—did . he^ himself bfiUeve itf- 
u'e 'indy 'be assured he did not f^ &c. Was. it fixttn-thisse 
= words f he gathered, that I held, Plato supposedly wliat,^ 



1 own, he mcttlcate^f ' Let l^m Ibok 9gaiu, aiid, I 
imagine he will alter his opinion. But he will still . say, 
though*/ do not hold, that the ancient philospphers so 
'supposed; yet, what is more to the purpose, an 7jr;«ri(?//jt 
philosopher doe^. 

* For thus he goes on: The souls of e^H inen, e; g.^ 
^mrdef^fSy went into the bbdies of beasts^ those oflasci^ 
Vious men into the bodies of swi^ie tr/id qoA.rSf'ffot 

for pimi^iimntj say$ Tim-tEus Locrus. Jf asjhis done 
for ptmiskmenty and yet was m regard paid to the inorais 
^f U'idced vien f This is indeed amazing ! The reader 
cannot forget, that I quoted tliis very passage at large*, 
lis the most incontestable evidence, that the Pythago* 
ream did not believe one word of all tliey taught con^ 
cerning the souls of ill men descending into ilw bodies of 
brutes for pwiishment ; Timaius I^crus prefacing tlie 
relation of' those transitions in tliese very words: Fgr as 
we scjuctimcs cure the boc(j/. xcith unxvliolesome remedies, 
'W'h^n such as are most xchQlesome have no effect y sp 

RESTRAIN THOSE MIXDS I3Y TAJ-SE atLATlONS XcMck 

^Hllnot be pcTsuaded by the true: there is a mcessity 
therefore of instilling the dread of those fot^gn torments. 
' Jls that the sozil shfts and changes its habitation', that 
the corward is thiuist ignominiously inio a xcomansfprmy 
'the murderer imprisoiKd within the furr of d saxage, the 
'lascivious cojidcmned to animate a boar ora_ sozv'fy &;c. 

vyiupiiotToij;' Srto rag ^v)^otg dirtl^ytoiJLtg "i^ETAEZI AOfOIS, 

^cvai ig jJi^dsvivofAivoof riv xj^vp^ai', rm i^Xv SuX'jiv h yvyot^Ki^ 

nOTI KOAA2IN' xdfyuv S\ U ffvoou it x^J^7rf«v /A^f^af ^. 

Did Timaus Locms then suppose^ i. e, telieve, that 
the souls of ill mat descended into brutes ? Docs he not 
expressly tell us he supposed they did. not, but. that these 
fables were inculcated in o^'der to restrain the populace 
from vice ? To tamper then with my own evidence, 
" and to turn it against me in tliis manner, as if nothing 
had been said, i^ so ne^y a str.oke in controversy, that w^ 
hav6 yet no name for it; . but, on occasion, sbiJl now bq 
able to a^si^i it a Patroiiyinic. 

♦ 0iv. Log. YoL J/J, pp, 78^ 79; ' t iHd, X Dc AuVivB. Ww^kx^^x^^^w^x 
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HowclHrcr, to dp the Writer jastice, ' I must be so &ir 
tb^y, ftat it raa^ admit of ^ine doubt, wb^er 6v«^ hie 
IMd this pafisage in iVie Divine jLe^ation, br only in the 
Xetiers to Sefeuay a book that umkargoes his oea&aie in 
the same place xvhere 1 am so unhappy to incur it I iKst 
inclined to think the latter, from this remarkable i^ircsm^ 
i^iarVce. The Author of the Letters to Serem hhd Usa3- 
Ijated U €vZy S ItAilf^AN f*of into the Joms of stvine 
GOATS And so too has this Writer : into the bodies 
(says he) of srcine or GOAxsf, whidi is so singuW an 
j'nterpretatioh, that, notwitlistandir^ the prpverb, ^t 
good mts iimipy I can hardly think thfm to be bo& 
jori(^nal. B\kt perhaps that exeeflcnt cories^iident d 
SStrems had here a mind to shew his learning ; ani 
<l:nowins;, tliat the Tifrrhcnians^ ^ Greek colony in 
tiscd nwiTf^ for a godt^ he would conclude, by aftaloOT, 
^at the Locnam% anotlier G)xek colony in Italy^ did 
if'ie same. Again, Tnud'us Locrtis says, U Stngim irwp^flt ; 
' jfotand, into beasts of prey. This Writer, into the badies 
jof Masts. Here, where Toland is right, he leaves hSni ; 
out sticks charitably by liim while he continues ^rqng. 
"For S^wpiwy signifies Oeasts of prey: and that precise idfea 
is required to (Complete the sense; the lialiitatioo of^ itfe 
mirderer being here spoken of. Again, Thnamsi^^y 
•aroVi yoXa(nyj which Tb/Wfaitiifully renders /ir dpum^^ 
vicni ; and which this Writer particularly insists \0ii, sas 
die very cream of his argument: murderers (s^iys he) 
V^'i// info the bodies of beasts, those lascivious hito 
'the bodies of m 'me or goalSj wol] )coA«fiy, FOli ^uifisii- 
■WEXT, says Tima^us I-/)crus. fi^as this done for punt^- 
ment, and yet ^ <!^t. But here I must retract my suspicioii ; 
•for. Trofn this last instance it vould seem, tl^^t he had 
■ rcjad anft compared my translation, in which the Eftglish 
"jof thosc formidable words, zjotI xoWfv, is not literafiy-tp 
be found. And' now the secret is out. He seems' to 
' -suppose I omitted them, as conscious of their contwfi*^ 
som(5 'stmnge matter against my funeral opinion. But 
^ w truth, it WHS partly, because they were rtduhdant ; 
Tinutus representing the whole affair under the' gpnefal 
v\e^ 6i vl punishmeiit \ and partly, because tb6 ^ns^ of 
• troTi xoXflKTiy u as comprized in the word imprisoned^-^XYidx 
• Laurs to Scrclia, p. 58, V. M4X6iuiieiioiis, 4<^^ 



t^ii^.ift'tl^ v^CG^ )Q which, tb|(^ vsof^ PT^^^pp^* 
^ tft^.tte^id^ Hflejg )ij^,Mr9^ fee lwt?na fnj^ 

f^umm^ and ,^^f>((/fof ^vil,<^ 
^ \^fm^ imgme^ a ptmshnmt h§ the 

^Jl/t^ ^mght treat, m .fqbks t^c stories,^ Cwf^\m, 4fm 
, 11? .f«fcU 50 point,, we 8^,} «q4;W^ 

tl^v^rjes <^ Coi^Af^ ^ Mker(m ^ iable^i which 
1^ hiip imod for «U) is jus(;it$ if j^i^^ 
l^,; flDpe 9iVQWfl us bclicve Uj^ ousc^^ of^Hfae King'^f 
Bi^nch pfiaoim aA)d yet treat tlie ^Uxi^s oi^ ji^lpi's^ tufifi^ 
y^^^, . bfliiliffi^ aiid at^ofney:^ as in^e jgib)^ jB^ whip| 

k^ye mfm^^^ ^s<}f Pi>o^i(hic€. to tbiss j?^iqd| 
1^ 1^ \ endeavour 4q provo^ Xhat the,/i]b^ 

\v or(^ ttu^-efor^ as t^y fire &)uii(l . a ipragr§^^.jy^ 
^iri^lat^ spldy to my pecuUar opinkxi, Jean consider ia 
,fio o^er \\^ tiian as a false insinuation ad mvidiam. 
I.h^^ve now attended this Writer quite through his 
^ little excursion. Ixt us see how he returns to himself; 

HoyvEVEUt uihat I Q(kJit£M*j99i^^ is^ tk^^ the HCAtHEj^ 
' kjsU amorsd [a future] state of rewards and punishments^ 
mccording to good and evil done here^. It is worthy his 
intention V and I ishould be ready to be his second ia it 
But why .&ea shouM he go out of his way, and contend 
for another thine, that will do neither bimsdf nor his 
\ tause aay credit f I mew him honour, when I say hi^ 
^ jpausG: for I really believe it to be the cause of Christi* 
aoity. Now, I conceive this not at «iil advanced by 
endeavouring to shew that the sacred writers had hut 
sai^ll reason for their liarsh censure of the Greek philo- 
^ sophy f as the contendifig for its orthodoxy in this point 
^ leffectiveiy ^oea- I)ut I will suppose the sacred writ^ 
^ b^ye bpcn misunderstood. And perliaps this may be 'no 
< gcip^ re(lecUon .'upon any party ; if we considei', thj^ tlie 
, /(//w^^fSf/iJ,.. scarce mf^^ thqir talents ofrea- 

*,Cofm^io&s^&c. p.4pa, ; + Ibid, t DW*ljt^,\^^\\V>Kv 
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sbhing arid criticisni, have strangely mistaken those cen- 
sures, while they lihdei^tobd them to be directed against 
hunian science in general I supposed therefore,- Ihat^- 
io shew the sacred ^vriters only censured the Greek phi- 
losophy, ahd that it deserved their censure, was not one 
of the least services one might render to our holy religion. 
But the occasion now seems to be more urgent. The pre* 
tensions of these philosophers have been oif late highly ad- 
vanced^ The author of the book, entitled, -i^w^^/re Kmards 
\tnd Punishments believed by the Ancients, hath, We -see, 
forced the inspired teachers of mankind to give thena the 
right hand of fell'o^'ship. I had exposed thefi- prof ane and 
tmn babblings in one capital instance, because it caiiiedi- 
rectlyintOmy particular design; as well for that I thought 
it useful to Revelation in general. I did not then idd^ 
imagine the necessity so pressing. I may hereafter per* 
haps 'find occasion to examine these spurious rivals of 
the Apostolic function oh every head of morality and. ^ 
ireligiion, in the manner I have already done bii one ; and^ 
fully vindicate the majesty of Sacred Writ in the just 
sentence it hath passed upon them. * * 
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, TO TH5 RXGUT KEVEREND 

£>R. RICHARD SMALLBROOK, 

' JLOKD BiSiXOP OF LICHFIELD AMD COVENTAT* 



MY LOJID, 

THIS trouble is occasioned by a passage in your 
I/Mrdsliip's late printed Charge * to your Clergy, in which 
you have been pleased to censure me by name with some 
Irankhess, and, I am sorry to say, with equal injustice. • 

The regard due to your Lordship's Or^fcr, espcc&lfy 
"While in discharge of your function, would have certainly 
Restrained me from complaining of aught that was .a 
^Mre declaration of your Lordship's dislike of my Writ- 
ings. . It is your Lordship's right and duty to warn your 
Clergy against all ill books : and your Lordship is, in 
that place and on that occasion, an authorized denouncer 
of what are so. Had your Lordship therefore only soid^ 
tM^t The Divine Legatiofi was a very bad book, I bad 
not. attempted, by any address of this nature, to disturb 
you in the quiet possession of your opinion. But when 
a reason added to that declaration turns your vague cen- 
sure into a formal accusation, then, my Lord, it becotnes 
equally my right and duty to defend my character^ if 
I find it mistaken. 

To put the public therefore (which your Lordship has. 
forced me to appeal to) in possession of the fact, it will 
be necessary to go so far back as to tell them what it is 
your Lordship says you propose to make the subject of 

* Printed in 1741, by J, & P. Knap ton, Octavo. 



your Cktirgc. It is (in your own words) -to-rl^ before 
ijmir Clergy some reasons^ drawn from the Christign 
HvcekUion itself^ which ecince the pretcfisiofis of moralUy 
antecedently ta divine Riweldtion^ to be carried much ^too^ 
hi^fbj and vindicate the Christian, Faith^ ^s welhas 
Morality, from those fNViinovs insinuations ihat 
have been cast upmi them by severax. lijfATE 
ii'RiTEKs, M HO witt occasionally be animakdvektsd 
upon in the following Discourse^ p. 2, 

Your Lordship havbg gone through ytmv Reas&ns^ 
comes, in fmge 24^ to Atm your infereoees Iroin thetn* 
Tlie second of which, you tell lis, is, " That though 
" Christian il/br^/<Vy is mudh superior to that of all btijcr 
" religioiis, yet it does not of itself (that ia^ abrtractedly 

from \[\^ facts recorded in the Gospel, with Which it is 
^ Trtcdq)drafed) evince the truths though it dCME*< most 

clearly the cvceilemy of the Christian Religion. ; It » 
5f oerlHun (says your Lordship) that the reaso^bleMss 
y and' siuctity ot* the moral precepts of the Gospel gwc 
" great advantages to Christianity, w compare^ wjtli 

otiier rcligbn ancient or modern. And tbi^^of itself | i3 
*^ sufficient to give a well-disposed mind yery iavp^rajble 
*^ tlK>ughts of ^c Christian Rdigion, and tQ induce it; p 
*^ make farther enquiries into the truth of those faff^ 

wl|ich establish its divine authority. And this is as for 
y ^ t^e airgumcnt needs to be pushed ; and in foct it |s 

qs far a? one of tfie Ijest modern Apoio^Sts fior the 
^[ truth of Christianity, the most learned GrotinSj fai 
^/ odiKurrencp M ith the principal Apologists amopgpt liie 

Apcipnts, and more especially tlie famous Urigen, 
y jil)OUglit fit/ to iir^ it It is clear that they thought 

Aeinselyes obliged only to shew, that the morality of 
^^ me G.QSjiel d(^^ YQS^ excel that of all other refi^us 

arid moral institutions, and is most worthy of Cibd in 

ilU respects. But neither they nor any other thoujiht- 

iVil persipns, tb^ feave foirmerly engaged on this object 

(bs far as I can recollect) have thought it reasoiiabfe to 

liy so gtieat a stress on the excellency of the rhortfis of 
'/^ tfce Gospel, considered disdhctly from iiitjWU df to 
' Ciospel,, and in tliek own nature ^^ely, as ttecess^^'y 



^ tb.l^fcf ik»lo,tb(^nfe the certain^^ of the Cbristtao Re^ 
^ veti^tiop. AM mocb leas have they assoirtedy has 
'l.bpe? 4Qf6.hysarne £.jrT£ waitERS, tfi^ the looniiti 
of Go^pd wbicb tbey call tbe mtemal cvkknoi of 
.^ift ,(t|9^ indeed it ha$ not tiie tiatore of^ ir^ipHpt 
^i>^*f€f|y:$o called^), U the stroagest evidence tf iKi 
" tmth of ChfistiaiHty, and is highly superior to-^aB itg 
^ external evidence^ tbat is, the evidence which arisc»i 
" from the facts recorded in the Gospel, and attended 
with other attestations cjf antiefit writers, which support 
it^'. dimc airfbority.^ This is all from your Lord^ 
sjap; w^;^ at tlie word writehs we fin^^a niark of 
reference to the following Note — See Mr. Arscot s CW 
,s}deratiom on the Cliristian Religion^ pp. 10. 51, 59^ 
60, &c. Part II. p. 63. Part III. and elserwhcre, Skjc 
•TOO Mk. Waudurton s Divink Legation ok ]\Io6{:«^ 
&LQ. pp. I, 2,3, 4, 5*. 

So ttiat here, my Lord, I find this proposition affirmed^ 
That Mr. IFarburton^ in his -Divine Legation oJ Mo^e^ 
Sic. pp. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, has asserted That the mobalitv 
fePTiiE Gospel, wiiic« iwcajlls the internal Evr- 

^Els'tE of it, is the STROXGEST EVIDENCE OF THE 
^HUTH OF ChkISTIANITT, AND IS HIGHLY SUPEBIOR 
TO ALL Its EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

, This^ my Lord, is your accusation;^ very capital one 
is; and such as, if true, would prove me devoid of 
common sense, as well as in ail other respects unworthy 
the character I bear of a Christian, a elergyman, or a 
defender of Revelation. I am therefore necessitated %o , 

,ca.Il upon your Lordship, in this publie nlanner, either to 

» make it good, or to give me reparation. Your Lordship 
/confines the proof of your accusation to tlie first, secondt 

, third,^. fourth, and fifth page^ ef the First Volume of The 
Divine Legation. But as I am not disposed to chicane 

. in so serious a matter, I liereby promise^ that if either in 
jtlipse pa^es, oi- in any other pages of that work, or io any 

■ I ^^^^'^ ^^'^^ written, preached, or said, your Lor(l- 
, «hip produces, tlie proposition in question as held ai)d 
ii,uui)tamed by me, either in express terms, or deducible 
* Vol. I. pp. 193, &c. 
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by fiir and logical consequence, I promise, I say, to 
^ubilitt to any censure your Lordships self shdl think fit 
to infHct. But if, .on the other hand, ^ou can produce no 
kdch proposition, 1 shall then expect so much 'from your 
|jDrdships*d justice as* to retract yoor accusation in the 
same public' manner you have been pleased to ad- 
vanced " ' ■ . - 

I aniy My Loed, » 

. rbi/r' LpBDSIIIP's 

Most Obedient Servant y 
W.17, iY4V* ; ' • . Warburtox. 



REMARKS 

ON 

SEVERAL OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS; 

IK AirSWtR TO 

Tbe Rev. Dr. Middletont, 
Dr, PococKE, 
The M4«r» ;rf;Tlf Qhffter Hoii^, 
Dr. Richard Grev, 

AND others; r -r . , - - - 

Serving to explain and justly diyers Ka0«l^^^ ia A 1 ,' : 'C 

*'^:THE DIVINE iEGATTON;' 
. Obj^UdrtO' by. those . I^earned WriterB. < . . , . ■ i 

To which is added, A General Review of the ilk^il^Y 
of The Divine Legation^ as far as is yet advanced : whereitv 
is considered the Relation the s_everal Parts bear to e^h 
other, and te the Whole. 

Together with An APPENDIX, in answer to a late Pamphlet^ 
entitled, An Examination of Mr, W — 's Second Proposition^ 



IN TWO PARTS— PART L 



Quid immerenteg hospltes vcxas* Canis, 

Ignavus adversum Lapos? 
KaiD, qaalis aut MoJofisas, aut falvus Lacon» 

Amiga vis P^storibui, 
Agam per altas aure sublata nive8« 

Quscunque preecedet Fera. 
-STu qaum tiroenda voce coniplesti Neraus, 

FrojectoBi oderaris Cibvm. JTor^ 
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APPENDIX » tfifitfmf^ :,^^ 
cows, and Bishop Bull ; shewing^ that a Fmuce- Sla^ 
Rewards gaA:BxmiAmMi\m4ibtm^i^^^ 

Law and Religion of Mos£d. . .. » 



PREFACE 

TO 

UEMARKS on: OCCASIONAL BEFL£€TK)NS; 
PART L 



IN the Prefiitofy t)fecburse to the First Voluiue of 
the D. L. I «poke pretty largely of the tcse of ridicule, in 
relv^ans subjects ; ais the abuse of if is' amongst the 
fashionable arts of free-^thtnkkig : For ivhich I have been 
iii8ti^fidiW' t»lY€d;t^ without any ceremony, by 

tRe iw??)ieito^^AiSthor of a poem intitted, The Pkasuns 
^J^I^g^mtion. Por 'tis my fortune to be still concerned 
Hittvtbpse who either do go masked, or tbos^ who sfiquld^ 
I am a ,pl£dn man, and on my first appearancer in thlis way, 
I lx)ld my name, and who I belonged to. After tins, if 
^fien will rudely come upon me in disguise, tliey can have 
no reason to complain, tliat (in my ignorance of theii^ 
characters) I treat them all alike upon the same free 
footing they have put themselves. 

Thi^ gentleman, a follower of Jjd.S. and, as it should 
peem, one of those to whom that Preface was addressed ; 
certainly, one of those to whom I applied the words of 
Tully, non decet, nm datum est; who affect wit and 
rwUery on subjects not meet, and with talents unequal ; 
this Gentleman^ I say, in the 105th and io6th pages of 
his Poem, animadverts upon me in the following manner; 

S'ince it is (says he) beyond all contradiction evident, 
that zve have a natural sense or feeling of the ridiculous, 
and since so good a reason may be assigned to justify th^ 
Supreme Being for bestowing it; one cannot without 
astonishment r^ect on the conduct of those men rvho 
imagine it for the service of true religion to vilify and 
blacken it without distinction, and endeavour to persuade 
us that it is never applied but in a bad cause. The 
reason here given, to shew, that ridicuk and bu^ognry 

may 
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may be properly employed on serious and even sacred 
subjects, is admirable : it is, because v>e have a natural 
sai.se or feeling of the ridiculous, and because no sensa- 
tion was given us in, vain ; which would serve just as well 
to excuse adultery or incest. For have we not as natural 
a seme or feeling of the voluptuous? And was it not 



prpper objects. And does he think, I will jidt aaycthe 
same of his setise of ridicule? For he stretch'd a point, 
when he, told tlie reader I vilified and blacken d it with- 
out distinction. The thing I there opposed, was only, 
an extrwoagant disposition to unseasonable mirth *. The 
abusive way of xvit and raillery on serious subjects't. 
With as little truth could he say, that / endeevooured tq 
persuade the public that it is never applied but in a bad 
cause: For, in that very place, I apologized, for an 
eminent writer who had applied it to b, good onp ^. . 

But, in the next words, if he means by, 2V wo/, ought 
i^ot to be, he gives me up all I want. (says, he) 

is not concerned with mere specuUitive truth or jqlshoodl 
Certainly. And, for that very reason, I would exclude it 
from tliose subjects. What need? He will say, JFor 
when was it so employed? Hold a little, ^yas it not 
concerned with wzere speculative truths when his master 
ridiculed the subject of iVIr. Locke s Essay pf Human 
Und€7\standingy in the manner mentioned in my^ Pre- 
face §? Was it not so concerned top, when the same 
noble person ridiculed Revelation, in the merry Story of 
the travelling Gentlemen, who put a xvrong bias on tneit 
reason in order to believe right || ?— Unless, hy mere 
speculative truthsy he means, truths of no use: and for 
all such, he has my free leave to treat them as h^pleases.^ 
He has shewn, by his Poem, they are no improper 
subject for his talents. 

He goes on, It is not in abstract propositions or thee- 
rems^ but in actions and passions^ good and evil, beauty 
and deformity^ that xcc find matcinals for it ; and all 
these terms are relative^ implying approbation or blame. 
The reason here given, why, not abstract propositions, &c. 

* piv. Leg. Vol. I. Ded. p. 147, &c. t Ibid. p. 150. 
X Ibid. p. 144. & seq. § Ibid. p. 164, Note (H). . 
" I) €iiar. JJ. VqI. lU. Misc. a, c, 3r p. ^. . 



given for as good purposes? 




• but 



-hiit ni^lts rrhd passion^,' Sec. are the subject of riiRcule, 
'ifef'tfecauSe these latter 2ixe relative t£)ijis imply'mg appro-- 
MtiorF'dM^hlmiie^ But are not the former as miich 

' HtaYive fehmr, implijing assent and denial? Arid dbes 
'Tf6tah absurd' prbpbfiition as frequently afford material 

" for ridicule as an absurd action ? Let the reader deter- 
fnine by What Ke finds before him. To ask then, (ssfys 
he) tvhether ridicule be d iest of truths is, in other words, 
to ask^ ivheiTier that 'which is ridiculous can be morally 
true\ can be just and becoming; or whether that which 
u Just find becoming can be ridiculous. A question that 
ddes 710 1 deserve a serious ansxcer. Why then did he put 
it? For it 1s of nobody's asking but his own. However, 
in civility to his master, or rather indeed to his master's 
masters, the ancient sophists, who, w-e are told * in the 
'Characteristics, said something very Uke it, I shall shew it 
deserves a very serious answer. Forho\v, I pray, comes 
it to pass, that to' ask whether ridicule be a test oftruthy 
is the same thinfj; as to ask whether that which is ridicu- 
hies can be morally true? As if, whatever ridicule was 
^applied to; as a test, must needs be ridiculous. Might 
,not one ask, JVhether the copel]' he a test r>/ oY?/^,' with- 
out incurring the absurdity of questioninif xvhcther the 
matter of the copel was not standard gold ? What was 
tho; man dreaming of? That a test of truth, and a 
detection of falsehood, were one and the same tlung ? or 
that it was the practice to bring nothing to the test but 
what wJts known, beforehand, whether it was true or 

false ? His master seems much better versed in the use 
pf things. He says Noxc, what rule or measure is 
there in the world, except in considering the real temper 
of things, to find rMch are truly serious, and xvhich 
ridiculous? Andhoxv can this be done, unless by applying 
the ri^iculQ ^O si:E whether it will leah? 

'TtL'as the saying of an ancient Sage, that humour "was the only tcH 
of. ri^kulc. Vol. I. j). 74. 
, f I chuse this instance pf the refiner's cojjeU because the English 
for, it, which is Italien, is test; from whence the hitter word was 
ilietaphorictilly used to signify all kinds of sure triaL This wns 
proper to observe, as our Poet seems not to know the meaning of 
the word. .... 

•I'Ghan Vol I. p. 12. " 

Vol. XL Q 
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But if the reader be curious to see to the bottom 

this affair, we must go a little deeper. Lord S ^ 

find, was willing to know, as every honest man would, 
wbefther those things, which had the appearance of 
seriousness and sanctity, w ere indeed what they appeared. 
The plain way of coming to this knowledge had been 
hitherto by the test of reason. Bot this was too long and 
too slow a progress for so sublime a genius. He would 
go a shorter and a quicker way to work, and do the 
business by ridicule, given us, as his disciple tells us, for 
tliis very end, to aid the tardy steps of reason. This 
therefore tlie noble Author would needs apply , to see 
'whether these appearances would bear the touch. Now 
it was this ingenious expedient, which I thought I had 
cause to object to. For when you have applied this toucJi, 
and that, to which it is applied, is found to bear it, w hat 
reparation will you make to truth, for the ridiculous light 
in which you have placed her, in order only, as you pre- 
tend, to judge right of her? O, for that, says his Lord- 
ship, she has the amends in her own hands: let her 
railley again ; Jbr xvhy should fair honesty be denied the 
use of this weapon*? To this so wanton a liberty with 
sacred truth, I thought I had many good reasons to 
oppose; and so, it seems, thought our Poet likewise: 
and therefore he endeavours to excuse his master, by 
putting another sense on the application of ridicule as a 
test, wiiich supposes the truth or falsehood of the thing 
tried, to be already known. But the shift is unlucky ; 
for while it covers his master, it exposes himself. For 
now it may be asked, what need of ridicule ac all, i^ter 
the trutli is hiawn ; since you make its sole use to consist 
in the discovery of the true state of things ? 

But the odd fortune of our Poet s pen makes the plea- 
sant part of the story. Here, we see, where he aims to 
make an absurd proposition, for the use of others, it 
proves a reasonable one ; 'Tis odds but we find him, 
before we have done, trying to make a reasonable on^, 
for his own use, that turns out at last aii absurdity. . 
^ But let us come to the philosophy of his criticism : Fok 
it is most ccidcnty that as in a metaphysical proposition 
♦ Char. VoL I. p. 138. 

... offcrd 
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^offered to the understanding for its absent j the facuity of 
reason examines the terms of' the proposition ; and jmdmg 
om idea J ichick zvas supposed equal to another^ to be in 
faet unequal of consequence rejects the proposition as d 
falsehood : so in objects offered to the mind for its esteem 
or appUiuse^ the faculty of ridicule feeling an inc()ngruity 
in the claims urges the mind to reject it xvith laughter 
iand contempt. And now, how does this sublime account, 
of reason and ridicule, prove the foregoing proposition 
to be absurd? Just as much, I suppose, as the height 
of St. Paul\ proves Grantham steeple to stand awry* 
I, for my part, <ian collect nothing from if, unless it be 
that the Poet thought metaphijsical propositions were the 
only proper objects of the understanding's assent , atid 
the reason's examination. 

However, if it cannot prove what precedes, he will 
try to make it infer what follows : When therefore 
{says he) we observe such a claim obtruded upon mankind, 
and the inconsistent circumstances carefully coficealed 
fmm the eye of the public^ it is our business, if the matter 
be of importance to, society, to drag out those latent cir- 
cumstances, and, by setting them full in view, convifice 
the world haw ridiculous the claim is ; arul thus a double, 
advantage is gained ; for zve both detect the moral false^ 
Iwod Sooner than in the way of speculative inquiry, and 
impress the minds of men with a stronger sense of the 
vanity and en^or of its authors. And this, and no more^ 
is meant by the application of ridicule. A little more, if 
we may believe his master : who says, it is not only to 
detect error, but to try truth, that is, in his own expres- 
sion, to see xchether it will bear. But why all this ado ; 
for now, we see, nobody mistook what was ifieant by the 
application ofiidicule, but himself — As to wliat he said 
before, that when objects are off ered to the mind for its 
esteem and applause, the faculty of ridicuk, feeling m 
incongruity in the claim, urges the mind to reject it with 
laughter and contempt ; it is so expressed, as if he in- 
tended it not for the description of the use, but the 
essence of ridicule. Whereas the dealers in this trash 
frequently urge the mind to reject many things ^ith 
laughter and contempt , without Jie/iw^ cuiy other incon^ 

Q 2 jf \&t^^ 
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gruiti/f than in their own pietensions to truth and 
honesty. And this our Poet very well knows. 

For now he comes to the point. But it is said the 
practice is dangerous^ and may be inconsistent with the 
regard we awe to objects of real dignity and exeelleme. 
I answer^ the practice fairly managfDv can never be 
dangerous. An answer which has only taught me to 
replyj tiwt the use ol stillettos and poisons, fairly ma- 
naged^ can never be dangerous. And yet all wise states^ 
for the security of its members, when any of them have 
shewn a violent propensity to these things, have ever 
forbidden their promiscuous use and sale. 

However, he allows at lengtli, that.wc;r may be dis^ 
honest in obtruding circumstances foreign to the object \ 
and we may be inddvei'tent in allowing those circumstances 
to impose upon us; but — but what? Why the sensp of 
RIDICULE ALAVAYs JUDGES RIGHT. And, he bad told 
us before, that this is a natural sense, and bestowed upon 
us by the Supreme Being, to aid our tardy steps in pm^suit 
of reason. Why, as he says, who can withstand this? 
Nothing can be clearer! Writers may be dishonest; 
readers may be imposed on; the public maybe misled; 
and men may judge wrong. But what then, the sense of 
.ridicule always judges right. And while we can support 
our Flatanic republic of ideas, what signifies w^hat be-r 
comes of the fceces Romuli^ the actions of the people ? 
And so again it is, we see, in the use of poisons : though 
men may be dishonest in obtruding them, and we may be 
inadvertent enough to suffer them to impose upon us ; yet 
what then ? The eflicacy of poison is without malice; 
and does. but do its kind; is a natural power, and be- 
stowed upon us by the Supreme Being, to aid our tardy 
steps in pursuit of vermin. — In truth, one would imagine, 
by so extraordinary an argument, that the question was 
not, of the injury to society by the abuse of ridicule, but 
of the injury to ridicule itself 

But let us hear him out : The Socrates of Aristophanes 
is as truly ridiculous a character as ever was draicn- 
2 rue ; but it is not the character Socrates, the divM 
moralist, and father of ancient wisdom. Indeed! — ^But 
. then, it] like the true Sosia, in tlae other comedy, he mu5t 
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bear the blows of his fictitious brother, what signifies 
it to injured virtue, to tell us, that he did not deserve 
them ? 

fVh0t then? (says he) did the ridicule of the Poet 
7w2der the philosopher from detecting and disclaiming 
ikose foreign circumstances which he had falsely mtro* 
duccd into his char^ict^r^ and thus rende fmg the Satirist 
doubly ridiculous in his turn. See here again ! all his 
^concern, we find, is, lest good raillery should be beat at 
its own weapons. No, indeed, I cannot see how it could 
possibly hinder the philosopher from detecting aiid dis-. 
claiming. But this it did, which surely deserves a little 
reflection, it hindered the people from seeing what he had 
detected a-nd disclaimed — A mighty consolation, truly, to 
expiring virtue, that he disclaimed the fools coat they had 
put upon him ; though it stuck to him like a sambenito ; 
and at last brought him to his execution. 

But w^hat is the sacrifice of a Socrates now and then, 
to secure the free use of that inestimable Messing, buf^ 
foonry? So thinks our Poet ; when all the answer he 
gives to so natural, so compassionate an objection as 
this, No: but ii n&certhekss had an ill influence on the 
minds of the people^ is telling us a story of the Atheist 
Spinoza*^ while the godlike Socrates is left neglected,- and 
in the hands of his judges ; whither ridicule ^ this noble 
guide of truth, had safely brought him. 

But let us hear the concluding answer which the 
respectable Spinoza is employed to illustrate. — And sd 
(says he) has the reasoning of Spinoza made many 
Atheists ; he has foumled it bidecd on suppositions utterly 
false ; but alloiv him these^ and his conclusions are un- 
avoidably true. ,Andif7ce must reject the use of ridicule 
because^ by the imposition of false circumstances^ things 
may be made to seem ridiculous^ zvhich are not so in them- 
'Selves ; why we ought not 171 the same manner to reject the 
tise -of reason, because, by proceeding on false principles, 
conclusions will appear true which are impossible in 
nature, let the vehement and obstinate declaimers 
€igainst ridicule determine. 

Nay, we dare trust it with any one ; whose com- 
mon sense is not all turned to taste. What I Becax^^sfe 

Q 3 ^ 
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BXASON, the guide of life, the support of relij^sioai, the 
investijjator of truth, must be still used though it be con- 
tinually subject to abuse; therefore ridicule, the 
paltry buffmn of reason^ must have the same indulgence! 
B^^use a kinj* iDust be intrusted with government, though 
he may misuse his power ; therefore the king s fool shall 
bQ suffered to play the madman ! But upon what footing 
ptandetli . thi§ extraordinary claim? VVhy, we h^ve a 
fj^tural seme of the ridiculous ; and the ridiculous has u 
natural feeling of the vico?/gruousy ^nd then — who can 
forbear laughing? If to this, you add taste, beauty^ 
deformity, moral sense, moral rectitude, moral falsehood, 
you have then, 1 think, the whole theory of the ridiculous. 
JBut I can tell him of a plain English proverb wortli all 
his modish ideas of beauty and virtue put together, and 
that is, TO BE MERRY AND WISE. Which conccms him 
nearer than one may think. For who would imagine, 
that, while he was supporting ridicule from the charge of 
abuse, he should be supplying his adversary with a firesh 
and flagrant exception to his own plea? Not indeed, 
that tlie comment disgi'aced the text ; or that there was 
much incongruity in pleading for a fault he had just theim 
.committed. But so it is, kind reader, that, w here he is 
marshalling the several classes of folly in human Hfe, h& 
places the whole body of the Christum Clergy in the 
first and foremost: amongst those, who, he tells u^^ 
assume some desirable quality or possession ichich evident 
4oes not belong to them *. 

" Others, of graver mien, behold ; adorn'd 
*^ With holy ensigns, how sublime they move, 

And, bending oft their sanctimcnious eyes, 
^' Take homage of the simple-minded throngs 
" Ambassadors of Heaven^," 

And well do they desei^ve his moral ridicule, supposing 
them to be drawn like. For, if I understand any thing" 
of his colouring, the features are, pride, hypocrisy, fraud, 
and imposture. I call it an insult on the whole body of 
the Clergy, because I know oi no part of them who hold 
tbftt the ministry of the Gospel (or, as St. Paul calls it, 
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of reconciliation) was given them by the religion of 
Christy but hold likewise, with the same Apostie (who 
speaks of himself here as a simple minister of the 
Gospel) that they are ami^assadors Christ*,—^ 
But let it go like what it is, a poor pitifiil joke of his 
master's % and spoil'd' too in the telling. The dulne^i 
of the ridicule w ill sufficiently atone for the abuse of it. 
And I may find time to call the great man of taste him- 
self to account, for his so frecjuent and ill-employed 
raillery against religion. 



* » Cox. V. 23. t Char. Vol III. p. 336. Third fidijt. 
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REMARKS, 

TART I. 

THE state of Authorship, whatever that of Nature 
be, is certainly a state of war : in which, especially 
if it be an holy wm\ every man's hand is set, not against 
his enemy, but his brother. But as* these furious fight- 
ing men are generally as much mistaken in the use of 
their arms, as in the objects of their resentments, tiiere is 
seldom any great harm done. I speak for myself. I 
have found none. And indeed no wonder. I have been 
all the while very much out of the question. For my 
Answerers write not so properly agaimt me, as for 
something they like better than me. This, for his dear 
orthodoxy ; that, for his dearer philosophers \ a third, 
for his laicyers; a fourtli, for his Cabalists; a fifth, for 
himself; and a sixth for, I don't know what, besides the 
pure lore of seribbling*\ So that I have been now, for 
some time, only a silent looker-on; to see how the 
public and they would get acquainted. I have given 
them full liberty to try what they can make of it, or It of 
them : and wish them better luck with their readers 
intellects tiian I liave had with theirs. For, from the 
first to the last of them, their constant cry has been. 
They do not understand me. Now, though I can allow 
this to be a belter reason for their writing at me than any 
they have hitherto assigned ; yet it ^\ ould be a very bad 
one for my answering them ; because it would keep me 
engaged Lill they did understand me\ which 1 presume no 
gentle reader would tiiink a reasonable task for one bom 
when human life is at the shortest. When therefore I 
took my last leave of the wht)le tril)e, in the person ot 
their great exemplar and archetype, the learned Advocat^^ 
* Webster, TiUard,\N**,a'^\.t,mY^^,^Q\.\.. 
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of Pagctti Philosophy, I engaged, that if any writers more 
equal to the subject should come abroad, 1 would return 
their civility and fair argument in such sort as that the 
M'orld should see I esteemed every sincere inquirer after 
truth rather. as a friend to the public than an enemy to 
myself. Since that time, the misfortune I had of differ- 
ing in opinion from some writers of great merit and 
learning has been the disagreeable occasion of reminding 
me of my promise. 

Secthn 1. 

{See Divine Legation, Book iv. § 6. sub.fm,'] 

OF these, the first place would be due to my very 
learned friend, the Author of the elegant and useful 
Letter from Rome ; who, taking entirely to himself what 
was meant in general of the numerous writers on the 
same subject, and the more numerous followers of the 
same hypothesis, hath done a* notion of mine the honour 
of his confutation, in a Postscript to that Letter. But 
the same friendly considerations, which induced him to 
end the Postscript with declaring *his unwillingness to 
enter further into controversy with me, have disposed me 
not to enter into it at all. This, and neither any neglect 
of him, nor any force I apprehend in his arguments, have 
kept me silent. In the mean time, I owe so much both 
to myself and the public, as to take notice of a misrepre-^ 
sentation of my argument ; and a change of the question 
in dispute between us : without which notice, the con- 
troversy (as I agree to leave it in his hands) could scarce 
receive an equitable decision. The 7nisrepresentation I 
speak of is in these words: " He [the Author of the 
** D. L ] allows that the writers, who have undertaken to 

deduce the rights of Popery from Paganism^ have 

sh&cvn an cvcict and surprising likeness betxvecn them 
^* in a great variety of instances. This (says he) one 

would think, is allowing every thing that the cause 
' * demands : it is every thing, I dare say, that those 

writers desire f." That it is every thing those writers 
d^^sire, 1 can easily believe, since I see my learned friend 
bimself hath taken it for granted, that these two «LS^e?:- 
* J)iv. Leg. !>. § 6, fub^fin, \ Po^lacn^l, a'l'^)- 
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dons, 1 The religion of the present Romans derived from 
that of their heathen ancestors; and 2. jin evect con* 
formUy or unifotn^iity rather of worship between Popert/ 
and Faganisvij are convertible propositions. For, un^ 
dertaking, as liis title page informs us^ to prove, the 
religion of' the present Rmnans derived front that of that 
heathen ancestors; and having gone through his argu* 
ments, he concludes them in tliese woixls, But it is high 
*' time for me to conclude, being persuaded, if I do not 
flatter myseh' too much, that I have sufficiently made 
" good WHAT I FIRST UNDERTOOK TO PROVE, an exact 
conformity or uniformity rather of worship between 
Popery and Paganism But what he undertook to 
j>iwe, we see, was. The religion of the present Romans 
derived from their heathen ancestors. That I have, 
therefore, as my learned friend observes, alhwed everjf 
thing those writers desirCj is very likely. But then, 
whether I have allowed every thing that the cam 
demandsy is another question. Which I tliink can never 
be determined in the affirmative, till it be shewn, that no 
other probable cause can be assigned of this exact 
conformity between Papists and Pagans^ but a borrowing 
<w* derivation from one to the other. And I guess, this 
is not now ever likely to be done, since I myself have 
actually assigned anotha^ probable cause, namely, the same 
spirit of superstition operating in equal circumstances. 
But this justly celebrated writer goes on---" This ques- 
tion, according to his [the Author of The Divine 
" Legation^ notion, is not to be decided by facts, but 
" by a principle of a different kind, a superior knowledge 
of human nature'\J' Here I am forced to complain of 
a want of candour, a w ant not natural to my learned 
friend. For, whence is it, I would ask, that he collects, 
that, according to my notion, this question is not to be 
decided by facts, but a superior knowledge of human 
uatujx? From any tiling 1 have said? Or from any 
thing I have omitted to say? Surely, not from any thing 
I have said (though he seems to insinuate so much by 
putting the words a superior knowledge of human mturt 
in Italic characters, as they are called/ because I leave 
^im in possession of his facts, and give them all theilr 
• Ijptter, p, a24r t l*08t6crip^ f . 

full 
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full validity; which he himself observes; and, from 
theoce, as we see, endeavours to draw some advantage to 
his hypothesis : nor from any thing 1 have oniitted to 
say ; for, in the short paragraph where I deUvered my 
opinion, and, by reason of its evidence, offered but one 
single argument in its support, that argument aiises from 
a supposed fact, viz. that the superstitious customs in 
jfuesttwi were maiiy ages later than the conversion of* the 
imperial city to the Christia?i faith : whence I concluded 
that the rulmg churchmen could have no motive in borrow- 
ing from Pagan customs, either as they were then fashidn- 
able in themselves, or respectable lor the number or 
quality of their followers. '1 he supposition I could easily 
convert into a proof, were I not restrained by the consi- 
derations before spoken of. And what maices this the 
more extraordinary is, that my learned friend himself 
immediately afteru-ards quotes these words; and then 
tells the reader that the argument consists of an histo- 
TORiOAL FACT and of a consequence deduced from it. 
It appears therefore, that^ according to my notion, the 
question is to be decided by facts, and not by a superior 
knowledge of human nature. Yet 1 must confess I then 
thouglit,.and do so still, that a superior knowledge of 
hu^mn nature would do no harm, as it might enable men 
to judge better of facts tlian we generally find them 
accustomed to do. But will this excuse a candid repre- 
sentcr for saying, tliat the question, according to my 
notioiiy was not to be decided by facts, but a superior 
knozvledge ofhumaii 7iature ? However, to do my learned 
friend all justice, I must needs say, that, as if these were 
only word^ of course, or words of controversy^ he goes 
Dn, through tlie body of his Postscript, to invalidate my 
argument iiom fact\ and we hear no more of ^superior 
kmxvledge of human nature than in tliis place where it 
was brought in to be laughed at. 

As to the argument, it must even shift for itself. It 
has done more mischief already than I was aware of : 
and forced my learned friend to extend his charge from 
the modern to the ancitnt church of Rome. For my 
argument, fiom the low birth of the superstitions in 
questioiT, coming against his hypothesis after he had once 
^d again declared the purpose of his letter to be tlie 
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exposing the heathemsh idolatry and superstition of the 
Resent church of Rome ; he was obliged, in support of 
Jtliat hypothesis, to shew that even the carl^ age^ of the 
<:hurch M ere not iVce from the infection. W hich hath 
now quite sialted the .subject with the scene, and will 
make the argument of his piece from henceforth to run 
thus. The religion of the -premit Romam derived from 
their early Christian ancestors; and theirs^ from the 
neighbouring Pagans. To speak freely, my reasoning 
(which was an argument ad Iwininem, and, as such, 1 
thought would have been reverenced) reduced the learned 
writer to this dilemma ; either to allow the fact, and give 
iip his hypothesis ; or to deny the fact, and change his 
question. And he has chosen the latter as the lesser 
evil. For a simple question is but like a wife to wrangle 
wth; and when we lose one we easily find aiiotlier. 
]3ut the hi/pothesis begot upon it is of the nature of one's 
offspring, whose loss perliaps is irreparable. I find, 
how ever, his Lincoln s-Inn Advocate never thought him 
wedded to his question ; for he takes the change of it, 
like the change of a mistress, for politeness; and has 
accused me not only of ill- breeding, but oi contradiction, 
because I would not change it too. I had shewn, in my 
frst volume of The Divine Legation, that the ancient 
Christians of Greece had borrowed several fonns of 
speech from the Pagan mysteries : and in my second, I had 
denied that the modern Christians of Rome h^A borrowed 
several forms of worship from the Pagan ritual. On 
wliich, our Advocate, catching me at diis advantage, 
tlius candidly expostulates with me. Thus the same 
FACT, xchen it tends to prove a pari of a J'avourite 
hypothesis^ is in your hands notoriously true; but it is no 
sooner made use of by the ingenious author so often inen- 
tioned[Dr. M.] than it proves to be an utter mistake*- 
And again, the different opinions which on different 
occasions you have entertauied of this matter, may serve 
to teach us, &;c. &;c. page .59. But let me assure this 
writer, that when I spoke of the ancients borrowing zcords 
fi'om the Pagan juysteries, I no more meant the vwdcn^ 
borrowing rites Irom their open worship, than, when f I 

* Letter from a Gentleman of Lincoln's-Inn; p. 55* 
t Div, Leg. Appendix lo liooWW, 
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spoke of Aiiswerers hig profession^ I meant Lawyers by 
profession; who, witliout tlatteiing them, I may say, 
desei've as little tlie character there given of the said 
answerers as 1 do the calumnies here bestowed by tliis 
letter-writer. 

. But his charge of contradiction was excusable. The 
Doctor had led him up to the primitive churchy and there 
he tbund me ; and there he supposed I had always been : 
and seeing me not quite conformable to the Doctor s 
decisions, he would quarrel witli me for a scliismatic. 
But I can easily overlook this (tiiat he took upon truat, 
as he did his Greek) for the sake of sO' charitable an 
office as the teaching me how to write ; which he kindly 
professes to be the hole purpose of his Letter. 

My learned friend will excuse my speaking thus mudi 
of a controversy which he knows, from the time of the 
first publication of his Postsc7^ipt, I had intended not to 
keep up. But thus much was necessary to state it truly; 
and to hold it fairly on the foot wliereon he first placed 
it, and I had left it. As to the subject itself, so curious 
and interesting, if ever I should be disposed to treat it 
at large, as possibly I may, I would chuse to do it in 
thesiy ,and not in prosecution of any particular coi^- 
ti'oversy. 

Section 2. 

[See Divine Legation, Book iv. § 4.] 

THE fifst writer I am concerned with is the Reverend 
Dr. Richard Pococke: who, in his late Book of Travels^ 
hath a Chapter on the ancient Hieroglyphics of the 
EgyptkinSy wherein, in opposition to my account of the 
nature of that kind of writing, he expresseth himself as 
follows — If hieroglyphical figures stood for words or 
" sounds that signified certain things, the power of 
^ hieroglyphics seems to be the same as of a number of 
letters composing such a sound, that by agreement was 
made to signify such a thing. For hieroglyphics, as 
words, seem to have stood for sounds, and sounds 
signify things ; as for instance, it might have been 
agreed that the figure of a crocodile might stand for 
" the sound that meant what we call malice ; the children 
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" of the priests were early taught that the figure' of a 
" crocodile stood for such a sound, and, if they dkl not 
" know the meaning of the sound, it would certainly 
stand with tliem lor a sound ; though, as the sound, 
it signified also a quality or thing ; and they mi^t 
*• aftenvards be taught the meaning of this sound ; as 
words are only sounds, which sounds we agree shaH 
signify such and such things ; so that, to cliildren^ 
words only stand for sounds, which relate to such 
" tilings as they know notljing of; and, in this sense, we 
" say children learn many things like parrots, what they 
do not understand, and their memories are exercised 
only about sounds, till they are instructed in the 
" meaning of the M ords. This I thought it might be 
" proper to observe, as some say hieroglyphics stood for 
" things and not Jo?' wordsy if sounds articulated ii a 
certain manner are words. And though it may be 
" said, that in tliis case, when different nations, of dif' 
" ferent languages, agree on common characters, that 
" stand for certain things they agree on, that Iben l8uA 
figures stand for things : this will be allowed ; but 
then they stand for sounds too, that is, th© sourids ia 
" each language that signify such things : aod^ ^as olh 
served before, to children, who know nothing of thfe 
" several things tliey stand for ; to them they are only 
" marks that express such and such sounds : so that 
these figures stand not for things alone, but as M?6rd^ 
" for sounds and things 

The design of this passage, the reader sees, is to 
oppose the principle I went upon, in explaining the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, That they stood for thingSy and 
not for words. But that is all he sees ; for the obscure 
expression, arising from a confusion of ideas, will not 
suffer one to do more than ^uess at the proof he aims at; 
which seems to be this — That hieroglyphics cannot be 
said to stand for things only ; because things being de- 
noted by words or sounds ; and hieroglyphics exdting 
the idea of sounds (which are the notes of things), as weft 
as the idea of the things themselves, hieroglyphics jstand 
both for sounds and things. — ^This seems to be his 
ftrgument, put into intelligible language. But, for fear 
Pag. a-28, 229, oC » Book iutitled, A Descriptioa of the East, 
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of mistakkig him, le& u« confine ounsdvea to his own 

Jf hieroglt/phical figures (says he) stood for words or 
ioufuis that signified certain thingSy the power of hiero- 
giypliics ^eem to be the satne as of a number* of letters 
composing such a sound that by agreement was made ta 
^ignifif such a thing. Without doubt, if hieroglyphics 
i^tood for sounds, they were of the nature of wordsy which 
stand for sounds. But this is only an hypothetical pro- 
position : let us see tlierefore how he proves it 

For hieroglyphics, as words, seeni to have stood for 
sounds, and sounds signfy things] as for mstancCy it 
MIGHT have been agreed that tlic figure of a crocodile 
M lOHT statid for the same sound that meant what we 
cail maiice. The propriety of the expression is as re« 
markable as the force of the reasoning, i. Instead of 
$ayiug, but hieroglyphics , he says, for hieroglyphics ; 
which not expressing an illation, but implying a reaso)i^ 
obscures the argument 1^ would illustrate. 2. Ue says, 
hieroglyphics, as words, seem to have stood for sounds. 
Just before he said, hieroglyphics stood for words or 
sou?uls. Here they are as words, or, Uke words, and 
se€9n to stand for sound. What must wc stick to ? are 
words sound? or^ do Xhiey stand for sound? He has 
g^ven us both to chuse of. But it is fit himself should 
chuse first: which not havuig yet done, we go on^ 
3. La^ly, to complete all, he corroborates this seeming 
truth by an instance in which the possibility of its standing 
for a sound is made a proof of the likelihood of its so 
doing; Jt MIGHT (says he) have been agreed that the 
figure ^ a, crocodile might stand, S^x\ 

. But he makes amends for his former diffidence in what 
follows. The children of the priests xvere early taught 
that the figure of a crocodile stood for such a sound, and 
if they did not krmv the meaning of the sound, it would 
certainly stand with them for a sotmd. This indeed is 
iMajtpecdote. But where did he learn that these children, 
Jb^fore t^iey could decipher the sounds of their own lan/- 
jgUAge,;were taught hieroglyphics? Till now, hierogly- 
phics were understood to be reserved for those instructed 
in. their secret and mysterious science. But let us sup- 
|Ki3e Jhat they were taught to cliildren amongst their 
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first elements; yet even here, as we shall «cse frdm the 
nature of the thing, they could never stand as n)apks4br 
•words or soumls. When a child is taught tlic power of 
letters, he learns that tliose letters, that compose the word 
vuilice, for instance, express the sound: which, naturally 
arising from a combination of the sevenil powers^of thch 
letter, shews him that the letters stand for such a sound 
or word. But when he is taught that the figure or 
picture of a crocodile signifies Dialice, he as natufa^y and 
necessarily conceives (though he knows not the meaning 
of the word) that it stands for some thh?g signified by 
that word, and not for a soimd: because there, is no 
natural connexion between figure and VLSOWidy as there 
is between figure and a thing. And the only reason why 
tlie word malice intervenes, in this connexion, is because 
of the necessity of the use of words to distinguish things, 
and rank them into sorts. But the veriest child could 
never be so childish as to conceive that, when he was told 
the figure of a beast with four legs and a long tail signified 
vialice, that it signified the sound of malice; any. more 
thi^.n if he were told it signified 9. crocodile^ that its^- 
nilied the sound of the word crocodile. The truth is, the 
ignorant often mistake words for things, but never tliit^ 
for words. The fornier is so true, that they fi'equently 
take the name of a thing for its nature ; and rest contented 
in tlie knowledge which that gives them. I renlemlier a 
country fellow staring at the picture of an elephant, a 
thing he had never seen before, asked his fi^iend who 
stood by, IVhat it nm ? and, k on his answering, thab it 
was the great Czar^ inquired no further, but went away 
well satisfied in his acquaintance with the strange beast 
Yet I apprehend he did not qnderstand his informer to 
mean that it signified only the sound of that word. But 
perhaps our Author will say, tlie cases are ditferent; 
that the elephant was a mere picture, and the crocodile 
a sign or mark. But I have proved at large tiiat the 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics were at .first me9^e pic- 
tui^es; and that all the alteration they received, ifl 
becoming marksj was only the having their general use<)l 
conveying knowledge rendered more extensive and ev 
poditiuus. 
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f To proceed ; our Author considers next what he appre- 
iiends may be thought an objection to his ophiion, A?id 
jthough (says he) it jnaif be said that, in this case^ "where 
different nations of diff erent Icnigtiages agreei on commmi 
chiracters, that stand for certain things they agree on^ 
that then such Jigures stand for things. To which he 
answers, This will be allowed, but then they stand for 
sounds too^ that is, the sounds in each language that 
signify ^u^t things. lie vvlio can allow this, and witliout 
injury to his cause, need be under no fear of ever giving 
his adversary advantages. We may expect to hear him 
«ay next, when disputing aboitt the colour of an object — 
that it is black, will be alloxved ; but then it 'is xchite too. 
For a mark for things can no more be a 7nark for sounds^ 
than black can be white. Tlie reason is the same in 
both; the one property excludes the other: thus, if 
hieroglyp/iic marks stand for thmgs, and are used as 
common characters by various nations differing in speech 
and language, tliey cannot stand for sotmds; because 
these men express tlie same thing by different sounds ; 
unless, to remove this difficulty, he will go farther, and 
Bay, not, as he did before, that one hieroglyphic word (to 
use his own language) stood for one sound, but, that it 
^nds for an hundred. Again, if hieroglyphic marks 
stand for sounds, they cannot stand for things: not for ' 
those things which ai e not signified by such sounds ; this 
himself will ail(yw : nor yet, I affirm, for those which 
are; because it is the sound that stands for the thing 
iignified by the sound, and not the hieroglyphic mark. 
But all tt)is mistake proceeded from another as gross, 
though less glaring, namely, that words stand both for 
sounds and things, v. hich we now come to. For he coo- 
cUides thus. So that these figures (viz. hieroglyphics) 
stofid not for things alone, but, as words, for sounds and 
tkifigs. An unhappy illustration ! which has all tlie 
defects, both in point of sense and expression, tliat a 
proposition can well have. For if, by zvords, he meant 
urticuldted sounds, then the expression is nonsense, as 
affifmmg, that sounds stand for .sounds. And that hd 
Hieant so is possible, because^ in the beginning of tbs 
passage quot^ he uses words for articulate soufub — 
ifitrogiypkics, says bei stood for words qjl Mmidj^^ 
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if, words, he meant letters (and that be might mean 
80, IS possible likewise, for he presently afterwards uses 
words in tliat sense too — Hieroglyphics as words, sayis 
he, seem to have stood for sounds) then the proposition is 
only false ; the plain truth being this, Letters stand for 
sounds only ; which sounds they naturally produce ; as 
•sounds aMtrarily denote things. 
^ But to be a little more particular ; as in this distinction 
Jies the judgment which is to be made, if ever it be rightly 
made, of tlic controversy between us. All this confasion 
of counter-reasoning proceeds, as we observed before, 
first, from not reflecting that letters, which stand for 
words, and hieroglyphics which stand for things, have 
not an arbitrary but natural designation. For as the 
powers of letters naturally produce words, ot sounds, so 
the figures of hieroglyphics naturally signify things : 
either more simply, when they express *^2/&//inre^ ; or 
more artificially, when they denote modes \ yet in neither 
case arbitrarily: but hy 7rpres€7itation in the first, anii 
by analogy in the last. Secondly, from his not consider* 
iiig, that as wc cannot think nor converse about things 
either accurately or intelligibly witliout worlds, so their 
intervention becomes necessary in explaining the marks 
of things. But therefore, to make hieroglyphics the 
vwrks of sounds, because sounds accompany things, 
would be as absurd as to make letters the nmrks of 
things, because things accompany sounds. And, who 
ever (besides our Author) said that letters signified things 
as well as sounds ? unless he had a mind to confound all 
human meaning. If he chose to instinct, or even to be 
understood, he would say, that letters naturally produced 
sounds or words ; and that words xirbitrarily denoted 
things : and had our Author spoken the same intelligible 
language, and told us that hieroglyphics naturally ex* 
pressed things, and that tilings were arbitrarily denoted 
bywords, he would indeed have spared both of us the 
present ti ouble, but then he had said nothing new. But 
it is possible he might be led into his conclusion by mis- 
taking, for Egyptia?i, a ridiculous kind of rebus<aritmg 
mpre ridiculously called hieroglyphics, the sensdess 
amusement, of our idle people, in which, indeed, the 
^ures atand Qnly.ior Munds. . A^ for those significative 

.Quires 
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. figures, properly called hieroglyphics, they never denoted 
^ofiher than things.^ If there ever were an exception, it 
.was in a late traveller; whose significative Egyptiah 
JigureSj 1 am told, are not so properly the representatives 
of the things themselves, as of the u riter's xvords^ or his 
verbal descriptions to the ingraver. — But there is no end 
of correcting the extravagancies of a perverse imagina- 
tion. Here we have one, who is for making the Egyptiaii 
Meroglyphics a kind of letters ; wa have lately heard of 
another, still more at defiance with common sense,, who 
is for making the Hebrew letters a kind of hierogl})phic 
chai'acters *. And this without ever having travelled 
for it . ; 

But 

* Sec Proposals for printing hy subscription the book of Job in the 
Hebrew character^ and now first decyphered into English, dated 
July 1, 1743. From which, I shall beg leave to borrow a specimen 
of the Undertaker*^ reasoning and eloquence, *' To obviate/' 
^ays he, " any scruples of alarm which the appearance of novelty 

and paradox might occasion, it ma)' be proper to acquaint the 
^' reader — What? — that the new version of Job, now offered to the 

public, was made independently of any Translation, Commen- 

tator, or Critic," &c. Without doubt it was a ready way to 
4]uiet all alarms, arising from the appearance of novelty y to tell his 
, readers,. tl)e appearance was rctf/, But perhaps by — obviating my^ 
^scruples of alarm^ this great linguist might mean, what the words 
naturally imply, the freeing his reader from any scruples about the 
uncharitableness of being alarmed to one's neighbours discredit 
without very apparent cause. And if this were his meaning, ha 
has certainly set his reader's conscience at ease. But with regard 
to the alarm itself, I know but one way of stilling thati which is, 
xhe reasonable prospect Jiis reader has that this, which is now a 
novelty and paradox^ is likely to continue so. 

He goes on — " In the mean time, if the sagacious reader is 
•** prompted to search alter truth, too long concealed in her mys- 
^* terious recesses — let him guard against all systematical notions, 

and assume no other hypothesis but this, that the best sense 
^* which can be aflixed to the ILbrew letters, consistently with the 

context, and with the laws of the character, is the genuine sense 
^« of the Writer/' The context, does he say ? Why, the context is 
.yet to make; as well as the sense that is to he affixed to the Hebrew 
Utters. And if, when he has them both in his hands, cannct 
make them agr«e, he must be the very dullest of all liis bungling 
tribe. The wan had heard, somewhere or other, of that trite 
4critiQal. c^uon, of interpreting agreeably to the context, which means 
only tliat the parts should conform to the whole, and to one 
•Another; and the more obscure be explained by the more intclli- 
fi;iblet and this« he has innocently applied to parts and a whole that 

R 5 art 
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But our Author seans to have been misled by a wittig 
imaginatiou ; tliat tlie public would expect it of a tra- 
xeller to be intimately conversant in all tiie old leartiing 
and religion of the places he had visited : as if these 
were to be picked out of tlie rubbish of the dead li^'rfls 
in which they were once contained, rather than from the 
living monuments of their contemporary inhabitants. 
But sure the learned world is less unreasonable; thk 
would exceed even tiic old Egyptian exaction, and be 
requiring brickj not indeed without strazCy for enough of 
that, we sec, is to he gathered in rambling through the 
laml; but, what is uor.se, witlrout 7;;^^r;7V//j; However, 
to this hna<i;ination it appears we owe his account of the 
hieroglyphics in tlie present, and of the mytho/ogy of the 
antient Egyptians^ in the preceding chapter ; which be 
introduces in this extraordinary manner: As the mytho- 

logy, or fabulous religion of the ancient Egyptians^ 
" may l>e looked on, in a great measure, as the ibundaf 
" tion of the heathen religion, in most other parts; so it 

may not he improper to give some accoont of the 
" origin of it, as it is delivered by the most ancient 

" authors, 

are to be nil of his own making; wliich he may make as obscure 
at least, if not as intelligible, a& he pleases. 

Having ihns ttnn.^zly pluuicd liinitclf with his grey-goose qnill, 
he at length lakes his liight — " Tlujs prepared," he sitys, ** he will 
" defy difljcuUy and fcc<;rn assiblance ; esteen)ing an oihcious hint 
" an aft'rontto liis geniui^, or i^ubp^ecting ht; was envied the pleasure 

of investigating iIm) theorem. Fantastic glory ! short-lived pica- 
'** sure ! that must vanish into indignation, ior ndt having soonrr 

perceived so transi) rent an artiHce." liut here we leave him. 
He now soars out of tight, and hecomes inscrutable to mortal eyes. 

Indeed, he might have pasted without any notice at all, had he 
[not betravcd his liind when he attempted to roar. For, though it 
be his businchs to pussess the public with an high idea of thd 
knowledge he is about to op( n to them from the discovery of a 
ttew real cipiiF.R, yet he can'i, for his life (tvt n in this- very 
Spccmen) forbear to call it a sacerdotal jargon — a gibberuhof 
their 0-0:11. Let ihc. prksfs then look to themselves, llcie is a 
church-deciplu rtr, who has not only discovered they are accus- 
tomed to write m jargon, but has also found the /ley. We know 
them to be always plotting against the goxernment of' nature: tbe 
public therefore cannot but be as impatient for their conviction, aa 
this tUripherer is for the filling his subscription : which, as it will be 
the means of satisfying both, I would beg leave to recommend to 
thfcir consideration. Subscriptions are taken in by J. Nourse tht 
Xami; 22?i/^02^^ Temple-Bar. 
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" authors, which may give some light both to the de- 
•* isciiption of E^ypt^ and also to the history of that 
comitry. We may suppose, that the ancients were 
" the best judges of the nature of their religion ; and 
" conseiquently, that all interpretations of then- mytho- 
" logy, by men of fruitful inventions, that have no sort of 
" foundation in their writings, are forced, and such as 
might never be intended by them. On the contrary,^ 
" ie is necessary to retrench several things the ancients 
" tliemselves seem to have invented, and grafted on true 
" histoi-y ; and, in order to account for many things, 
the genealogies and alliances tliey mention must in 
^ several respects be false or erroneous, and seem to have 
been invented to accommodate the honours of the same 
deities to different persons, they were obliged to deifyj 
who lived at clifterent times; and so they vverc obliged 
*^ to give them new names, invent genealogies, and sonae 
" diflerent attributes." pp. 221, 222. 

He says, IVc may suppose that the Ancients xveix the 
hjest judges of the nature of their rel'igivn. But the 
AncientSy here spoken of, were not Egyptians^ but 
Gi'eeks; and the mythology here spoken c^t^ was not 
Greeks but EgyptUin : Therefore these Ancients might 
well be tnistaken about the nature of a religion wliich 
they borrowed from strangers ; the principles of which, 
they themselves tell us, were always kept secreted from* 
t|iem. Bqt this is not all, they in fact were mistaken; 
and by no means good judges of the nature of their 
religion, if we may believe one of the most authentic of 
these Aricicnts, ilKUODOrts himself, where discoursing 
of the Greeks he expressly says, — " liut the origin of 
each god, and whether they are all from eternity, and 
what is their several kinds or natiues, to speak the 
truth, they neither knew at that time nor since*." 
tie goes on — and coxsequkxtlv that all interpre- 
tations of their mythology by men of fruitful inventiqmt 
that have iw sort of foundutiou in their xcritings, are 
forced^ and such as might never be intended by them. 
Tliis is indeed a truths but it is no coxseqitknc^, 

E 3 >jL\&t^iot«i 
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tiierefore impertinent. For, whether the Ancients were,' 
or were not, the best judges ; whether the modems have, 
or have not, fruitful inventums, yet if their interpreta- 
tions have no sort of foundation in ancient writings, it is^ 
certain they are forced, and such as might never be in- 
tended by them. But what does he get by this hypothe- 
tical proposition, more than the discredit of begging his 
question? 

But tlie most extraordinary, is his making it an addi- 
tional reason for leaving the modemSy and sticking to the 
Ancients, that the Ancients themsehes seem to hate 
invented and grafted on true history, and, in order (he 
says) to account for many things, the goiealogics and 
alliances they mention, vmst in several respects be false 
or erroneous, and seem to have been invented, etc. Now, if 
the ancients were thus mistaken, the modems sure might 
be excused in endeavouring to set them right : therefore 
to a plain reasoner, this would seem to shew the use<A 
their interpretations. But this use is better understood 
from our Author s own example ; who, in the chapter we 
are upon, has attempted to give us some knowledge of 
antiquity without them. 

And here we find, the ancient account, to which he so 
closely adheres, is not only fabulous, by his own cmi- 
fession ; but contradictory, by his own representation ; 
a confused collection of errors and absurdities ; the very 
condition of antiquity which forced the moderns to have 
recourse to interpretations : and occasioned that variety 
whereon our Author grounds his charge against them. 
A charge however in which his Ancients themselves will 
be involved; for they likewise had i\\^\v interpretations', 
and \\ ere, if their variety would give it them, at least, as 
fruitful in their inventions. How differing, for instance, 
were they in opinion concerning the origin of animal 
WORSHIP * ! Was our Author ignorant that so extraor- 
dinary a superstition wanted explanation ? By no means. 
Yet for fear of incurring the censure of di fruitful inven- 
tion, he, instead of taking the true solution of a modem 
critic; or even any rational interpretation f of the 

ancient ' 

* See Div. Leg, Book iv. ^ 4, 

f This, at letist, the learued aviVVvoT Wi^ Dcfet^c of /^e 
^rime ^^'*>istry of Josefh has l\3^o\^^Vi\. ^ViC^ux \ft 
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ancient' inythblogist, whom yet he professes to follow,'* 
contents himself with that wretched fable oi Tjfphons* 
}' ■ . dividing- 

wTiom I just mention here because he does not so properly come 
within the purpose of this Pamphlet. For as, in several parts of 
his Defence, he consents to me without acknowledgment ; so, in. 
others, he differs from me without contradiction. I have another 
reason not. to examine the grounds of Jiis difi'erence, and that is, 
because I apprehend he may, on second tlioughts, retract his 
opinion on every of those points, as he seems already to have done* 
in one or two. -Thus, for instance, speaking<p.522.) of the origm 
of , Brute-xvorship, in Egmt, he says, " But there is ajiother 
** reason [of Bjute-worship] assigned by Luc ian, that to me is the 
" njost probable of all. He tells us that tlie Egyptians foiirkl out 
" how to measure the motions of the heavenly bodies, and how to 
** compute years and months and seasons. They divided that 
" part of the he.avens and the fixed stars stationed in it, through 
" which the moveable stars and planets pass, into twelve parts, 
" and represented e^ch part by some proper dit!'rrent animal of 
" their owjti. And from hence arose many sorts of sacred rites kiv 
" Egypt," &c. Yet, at p. 458, he assigns a very different original : 
" I think there is little doubt but that the monstrous figures of llie 
" Egyptian ^ods, and great pSLVt of their stupid idolatry and beast- 
" worship, took its rise from these hieroglyphic characters." — So 
again, p. 472, speaking of the origin of Idolatry, he makes the first 
species of it to be hero-worship-.^* And I think (says h«) that 
tlie account given of them [the Sons of the Elohim in the mtcdi* 
** luvian TForld] by the historian, that they were the mighty men of. 
*^ old, men of the name, as the Hebrew expresses it, famous an<j[ 
" remarkable from ancient ages, points them out as the most 
** ancient, gods and heroes ; a supposition that we shall see pre- 
^ sently confirmed by the testimony of profane history.'' Yet at 
p. 515, he m4ikes the beginnings of idolatry to be the worship of the 
-HEAV^Niy BODits. "These several accounts put together 
** clearly shew us the rise and progress of superstition and false 
•** worship in the world. It began, as it v/as natural to imagine it 
•* should, in the adoration of the heaverJy luuiinaries, the sun, 
moon, and stars, who were supposed to preside over the day 
and night, and the various seasons of the year, and to whom 
•* the earliest nations were taught to ascHbe the origiu and disso- 
** lutiou of all things. Next alter these the eartli, and the several 
*■* elements of which the world was supposed to consist, had imagi- 
nary deity ascribed to them, and came in for their share of 
adoration. And as ihe glory of the celesiial bodies, and the 
*♦ constant benefit men received by their light, warmil), and con- 
■** tinual influences on the earth, first impressed men with wonder, 
drew them into adoration, excited their gratitude, und created 
** iu them an imagination of their being gods; they wf^re afteu- 
•* WARDS led into an "high veneration for their princes, whom they 
"** admired for their power, prudence, strength, and knowledge : 
^ considering them as their benefactors who first t^v\^\\. xJcv^scv^'^wfc. 
** use oi sach things as greatly tended to tb^ pTea;ecN^k^\^)w^ 
T*'j^>od order, aud couTeniencies of life." 
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dividing the body of Osiris into twenty-six parts* and 
distributing them to his accomplices : whicb^ being lafter- 
wards found by Isis, and delivered by her to distinct 
bodies of priests to be buried with great secrecy, slie* 
enjomed them to pay divine honours to him, and to con'^ 
secratc some particular animal to his memory. From 
this account (says our Author very gravely) tve may see 
the reason why so many sacred animals were worshipped 
in Egypt, p. 226. Again, the Greek account, ia JJio^ 
dorus, of Osiris's expedition^ has l>een shewn to be a 
heap of impossible absurdities ; yet our Author believes 
it all ; and would have believed as much more, rather, 
than have run into the rashness of my modern iftvejU ion. 
Cut this matter comes under our next Section; where 
•have to do with a very different sort of writer; whose 
regard, however, for antiquity in that point is, we con* 
ceive^ as much too small as this Autlior s is too greats 

Section 3. 
[See Divine Legation, Book iv. § 5,] 

WHEN I entered on a confutation of Sir I$aaC[ 
Newton's Egyptkin Chronology, I was willing, for the 
greater satisfaction of the reader, to set his arguments 
for the identity of Osiris and Sesostris^ on which that 
chronology was founded, in the strongest and clearest 
light. On this account I took them as I found tbeiu 
collected, ranged in order, and set together in one view, 
with the gre^-test advantage of representation, by the very 
worthy and learned Master of the Charter-House^ in a 
professed apology for that excellent author. But this 
liberty the learn(*d writer hath been pleeised to animad^ 
vert upon in the late Latin edition* of the tracts to 
which that apology was prefixed — We are not (says bef) 

ignorant 

* De teris annis P. N. Jesu Chmti uatali Sf evwriuali J)mertat 
iiones duec Chronologicce. 

t " Non licsciiiius nuperrinie accidisse, iit vir ingenio & erudi- 
^* tione prce^tansj, quum ratus sit ad Divinam Legalionem Mosis 

demonstrandum aliquo niodo perlinere, ut probetur Osiris nou 

esse idem cum Sesostri, omnia hue alliita m lusum jocumque 
'* verterit, instituta comparatione Arthuri illius fabulosi cum 
^' Wilbelmo Normauno,quo& a;(ju^ bonis rationibus in unum homi- 
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ignorant of what has latdiy happened, that the Author 
" of Tke Dimm Legation, sup^josiag it> sorw haw or 
othery to concern Moaess divine miswon to prove thafe 
CJW«'i<5 was not the same with JSesostmy hath turned all 
that is here said into ridicule, by a comparison mada 
between the fabulous Arthur and William tl)e hormanx 
" who, he says, maybe made one by as good reaaona^ 
" (though they have scarce any tliiag alike or iii common 
with one another) as those which we have brought U> 
" confound Osiris with Sesostris: and on this point ha^ 
" 4r^ws out a disputation throujyfli seventy pages audi 
" upwards ; wherein, notwithstanding, he neither denies 
" nor confutes, but only laughs at what we have here 
" said of Sesostris. It is true indeed that some other of 
" Nemtoiis assertions he does oppose, as those concem- 
irig the late invention of arts, arms, and insiruinents hy 
" some certain king ; and of this part of the argument 
he has the better. For that these things were found 
out by the Egyptians long before the age of iksostris, 
holy Scripture commands us to believe : but whether 
found out by any of their kings, is not so certain* 
^* However, these were matters we never touched upon^ 
as relating nothing to our purpose; nor do they yet 
induce us to recede from that conclusion of the famoua 
Newton, That Sesac was Sesostris, Osiris, and Bacchus* 
But the cause being now brought before tlie public, let 
the learned determine of it." Thus far this candid and 
ingenuous writer. 

He says, the Author of the Divine Legation supposes 
that it some how or other concerns Moses's divine mission 
to prove Osiris not the same xdth Sesostris; which seems 

to 

" nera conflari posse ait (quamvis nihil fere habeant inter se com- 
•* muneaut simile) iic nosOsirin cum Sesostri coiiluiKiiinus. Et de 

hac re disputatiouem in 70 paginas ik ultra produrit. In qua 
•* tamen haec nostra de Sesostri neque negat neque rcfcllil, sed 
*< irridet. Alia vero quajdam Newtoni dicia de bero inventis ab 
»* aliquo rege artibus, armis, instrumentis oppuguat, et ea quidem 
« parte causae vincit. Nam ut ista longe ante b( sustris aetateiu 
** apud vEgyptios reperta sint, Scriptura sacra jubet credere; ab 

ullo uuquam regum inventa esse hand ita certuni. Sed ea prius 

non attigimus, ut qua; nihil ad propositum nostrum attinent, 
♦* neque nunc nos movent, ut pedem retrahamus db islai CV.'^^mj* 
^ toui vonclusione.Ses&cum, Sesostrlni, Osuin & -ftwLc.Vkxwa Ivj^aa^^ 

lute Jam contesUtSL ^xxdictni eruditi." \\x pedvc.^^ kvx.-xXvv 
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to imply that this learned person doth not see haw it' 
eonccrns it. And yet afterwards he owns, that Scripture* 
(ineaning the writings of Moses) will not allow uis to 
kHevCy with Sir Isaac, that the invention of arts, arm^ 
mud imtrumentSy was so late as the time of Sesodtris. 
Now it follows, as I have shewn, by certain consequence,' 
that, if Osiris and Sesostris were one and the same, theii 
the invention of arts was as late as the time of Sesostris. 
But this contradicting 6'cri/;^wre, or tlie writings of Moses, 
ss the learned writer himself confesscth, the reader sees 
kcw it concerns Moses's mission to prove Osiris not the 
mme with Sesostris. 

The learned writer, speaking of the comparison I had 
siade between -4r/Awr and fVillia^n the Nomian^ says,' 
ihey have scarce any thing alike or in common with one 
another. I had brought together thirteen circumstances 
(tlie very number the learned writer thinks sufficient to 
establish the identity of Osi?'is ttnd Sesostris) in which 
they perfectly agreed. I am persuaded he does not 
Huspcct me of falsifying their history. He must mean 
tberefwe that thirteen in ray comparison, is scarce any 
thingy which, in his, h every thing. 

He goes on, — in a disputation of seventy pages and 
upwards the Author of* the Divine Legation neither denies 
mr confutes, but only laughs at what we have said of 
Sesostris. What is it the learned writer hath said of 
Sesostris ? Is it not this ? That between his history and 
that of Osiris there are many strokes of resemblance : 
from whence he infers (with Sir Isaac) that these t^*o 
heroes were one and the same. Now if he means I have 
not denied nor confuted this resemblance^ he says true. 
1 had no such design. It is too well marked by antiquity 
to be denied. Neitiier, let me add, did I laugh at it. 
"What I laughed at (if my bringing a similar case is to be 
called by that word) was his inference from this reserrv* 
hlancej that tlierefore Osiris and Sesostris were one and 
the same. But then too I did more than laugh: I both 
denied and confuted it. First \ denied it, by shew ing that 
this resemblance might really be, though Osiris and Se- 
^tris were two different men, as appeared by an equal 
resemblance in the actions of two different nuen, Arthur 
and JVilUm the Normaih BvA. %Queral histoiy;of 
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dhcieiit Egypt would not suffer us to believe all that the 
GT^eekwnttrs have said of this resemblance, Ithen exrr 
jrfaihed the eauses that occasioned their mistaken accoui]t&: 
of the two persons, from whence so perfect a resennhv 
biknc?e arose. Secondly, 1 confuted it, by shewing from, 
the concurrent testimony of antiquity, and from several 
internal arguments deducible from that testimony, that 
OsfHs and Sesostris were in fact two different persons^- 
living in two very distant ages. 

The learned writer proceeds — It is true indeed tfiat 
miie other 9/ Newton s asstrtionshe does oppose, as those 
coficej^ing the late invention of arts, arms, and instrti^ 

' 7ne??ts, and in this part of the argument he gets the 
better. But if I have the better here, it is past dispute 
I overthrow the whole hypothesis of the identity of 
Osiris and Sesostris. For; as to that resemblance, whidi 
antiquity hath given them, that, considered singly, when 
the pretended late ifiveyition of arts hath been proved a 
mistake, will indeed deserve oydy to be laughed at. But 
'were it, as Sir Isaac Neiv'ton endeavoured to prove, that 
the invention of arts was' no earlier tlian the time of 
Sesostris or Sesac, there is then indeed an end of the, 
ancient Osiris of Egypt; and so much boasted of by 
that people can be no other than the Sesostris oi Htm 
Author. For the very foundation of the exii^tence of the 
ancient Osiris w^s his civilizhig Egypt, and teaching them 
the arts of life: but if this were done by Sesostris, or 
in his reign, then is he the true Osiris of Egypt. As on 
the contrary, were the invention of arts as early as 
Scripture history represents it, then is Egypt to be 
believed, when she tells us that Osiris, their inventor of 
arts, was many ages earlier than Sesostris their conqueror: 
and consequently all Isaac JS^ewtons identity ^e^hvoXj&fi 
and falls to pieces. In a word, take it which way vyou 
will, if Ostiis were the same as Sesostris, then must the 

^invention of arts (for all antiquity have concurred in 

;^'^ving that invention to Osiris) be as late as the age of 
ocsostris, the Sesac of Newton: but this. Scripture history 

"vnll not suffer us to believe. If, on the otiier hand, 
Osiris and Sesostris w ere not the same, then was the 
invention of arts (and for the same reason) much earlier 
fbaji the age of Sesostris '^^s -mA^^ a\\ mML>ucw3L^wi^ 
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before ^iv Isaac. These were the considerfttiws whi(^, 
iiiduGed that great man, who so well uiidei-stood the 
nature and force of evidence, to employ bis whidie sagacity 
oS criticism in proving the invention of arts to be about 
the age of bis Sesostris or Sesac. And is it possible 
should have a follower who cannot see that ho hath dohe 
this ? or the necessity he had of doing it ? It will be 
said, perhaps, " that Sir Isaac has, indeed, argued mmh 
" for the low invention of arts: but hath neither inforced 
" it under the name of an argunient, nor stated it in the 
*• form here represented." The objection would ill 
become a follower of the great Ncxvton, who should 
know that his muster s method, as well in th6se his cr'h 
tical^ in his phifmal inquiries, was to form the principal 
ijiembers of his deujonitraiion with an unornamented 
brevity, and leave the suppiial of the small connecting 
parts to his reader's capacity. Besides, in so obvious, 
so capital, so necessary an argument for this identity^ it 
had been a ridiculous distrust of common sense, after 
he had spent so much pains in endeavouring to prove the 
law imention ofarts^ to have ended his reasoning in tbi» 
formal manner : " And now, reader, take notice that 
*^ this is a conclusive argunjent for the identity of Osiris 
" and Sesostris'' Lastly, let me observe, that this very 
reason which induced Sir Isaac to be so large in the 
establishment of his point, the lew invention of j arts, 
induced me to be as large in the subversion of it. And 
now some reasonable account, I hope, is given of tlie 
seventy long pages. 

What follows is still more extraordinary. — HowcceVy 
these were nmtters (says the learned writer, speaking of 
the invention of arts) %ve never touched upon, as relating 
mthing to our purpose. Here I cannot but lament the 
learned writer s ill fortune. There was but one single 
point, in the book he would detend, which is essentially 
to liis purpose, and that, he hath given up as nothing to 
his purpose; and more unlucky still, on a review of ijtst 
argument, hath treated it as an error ip his author who 
took so much pains about it, but yet as an error that does' 
not at all affect the question. For, 

He concludes thus — mr da they yet induce mc t$ 
recede Jrm that conclusion oJ[* the jaw^^^ Ibl^Nrton, tk^t 
. 2 "^^^ 
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was Sesdfelris, OsSris, aftd Bastclms.^—Sesac, as I 
taid before, I haVe no cdncmi wkh. And as to Bacchus^ 
it is agreed to be only a different name {or Osiris. The 
thing I undertook to prove was, that Osiris and Sesostri^ 
were, not one and the safti* person : But, in doing this, 
I did not mean to say that Osi7is was not one of the, 
names of Sesvstris. This is a vei7 different preposition; 
and the rather to be taken notice of, because I suspect 
a quibble in the words of the learned x^riter, viiiich Would 
confound the difference. Nor is this suspicion unrea- 
sonable. For 1 have ii^t wJth some wlio have even ven- 
tured to say that Sir Isaac meant no more than that 
iSesostris was ax Osiris. But if he mrant no more, I 
would allow him to mean any thing, and never to Jiave 
Ilk meaning disputed. I, for my pcirt, and so I 6upj)ose 
tlie rest of the world, understood him to mean, That 
" the old Osiris, famous amongst the Egypt ia?is for 
" legislation and the invention of the arts of life, was the 
*" very same man with Sesostris, who, those Egyptians 
^' say, was ^ different man, of a later age, and famoui 
^* for the conquest of the habitable world." This was 
the proposition I undertook to confute. Wherein I en- 
deavoured to shew " that there was a i^eal Osiris, such as 
" the Egyptians represented him, mucli earlier tlian tl»efr 
Sesostris.'* And now (to use this writer's words) t/w 
fause being brought before the Public, kt the learned 
dettnmne of it. As to the otlier point, that Scsostris 
«vent by the name of tlic earlier hero, tliis I not only 
allow, but contend for, as it opens to us one of the prin- 
cipal grounds of that confusion in their stories wliich 
i«th produced a similitude of actions whereon ^xv Isaac 
^^eivton layeth the foundation of their iDEXXixr. 

Section 4. 
[See Divine Legation, Book vi. ^ 2.] 
THE reverend and learned Dr. Richard Grey liaving 
^tdy epitomized the Commentary of one Albert Schultem 
'>Xk the Boole of Job, hath tliought fit, in the Preface to his 
ALbstract, to eriticise my Dissertation on the same Book 
kji the following manner : — ^" Nor should we omit, in the 
V ^ftfa place, the ^pinion of our countryman, Mr. 
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fFarburtoiif who, with great sharpness of wit. apfi 
many argiiments sufficiently specious^ endeavours to 
" prove that the whole book of Job is dramatical and 
" allegorical, yet founded in true history, and written by 
" Esd^^a in solace of the Jixvs, now returned from Bar 
" by Ion into their own country, and about to experience^ 
contrary to their expectations, an ordinal^ and unequal 
" providence. Now in a matter very uncertain, and 
" which hitlierto hath been made more uncertain by.the 
" different opinions of learned men, hardly any .hypo;- 
" thesis perhaps can be thought of which will satisfy in 
" all its parts Then having told us what Spanhtim 

* — Non autem prastermittenda est, quarto, sententia dxKtii- 
.timi viri Warbiirtoni nostri, qui magno ingenii acuniine, muUisque 
argumentis, v^tib quidem speciosis, probare uititiir, Totum librum 
•esse opus dramaticum & allegoricum, ver» tatnen historian fupep- 
8tnictum, ab Esdra conscript uni, in solatium Juda^orum, qui e 
Baby lone in suam patriam reversi, providentiam ordiaaFiam k 
insequalem, contra atque expectabaut, jam erant experluri. In r% 
admodum sane incerta, k. qu« eruditorum hominum dissensione 
incertior adhuc reddita est, vix uUa forsan hypothesis excogiuri 
possit, qua; ex otnni parte satisfaciat^Ut ad eorum itaque. sea- 
tentiam accedo, qui librum Jobi omnium aacrorum codicum ai^ti* 
quissimum esse putant; ita a Moyse quidem ex aulbenticis monu- 
mentis desumptum, poeticeque ornatum fuisse, nuUus dubito.— 
Atque ex nostra hac opinione ratio satis idonea reddi potest 
omnium eorum textuum, siqiii sint, in quibus sive ad legem, &iv^. 
ad historiam Judaicam ante scriptum librum, allusum est, cou 
minus acsi ab Esdra eum scriptum fuisse concedatur, de quo viro 
diversa sentiunt eruditi. Quod vero ad eos locos, quos 'ad sequi- 
orum temporum historias referre putat vir docliasimua, nempe ad 
liezekis segritudinem & convalescentiam, cap.xxxiii. 25..^ exer- 
citus Assyrii internecionem, cap. xxxiv, 20. ila eos intelligi ut 
nihil necesse est, ita commodius aliter accipi posse, ex notis, ad 
quas lectorem remitto, satis apparebit. Porro, opus esse drama* 
ticura, seu potiusveram historiam forma dramntica,. liabituqu^ 
poetico exornalam, semper existimavi ; at vero subesse quoque 
allegoriam, persuaderi nequeo, biquidem non i^ciiptoiis li^ntuni 
aetas, sed & libri scopus, quantum ego quidem video, ei scnlealia? 
adversatur. . Nam quod dicit vir clariss. id pr^t^qipyejn hoc libro - 
disceptari, nempe an bonis semper bona, malisque mala, an utrU- 
que' utraque promiscue obtingant: banc ^utem quxstioiitm* 
pobis quidem alieuam, minusque i ieo perpensam) nusquam alibi 
gQDtium praeterquam in Judaea, ncc apud ipsos Juds^os alio quovi? 
tempore, quam quod assignat, moveri potuisse, id omue cx veritat0 
suas>hypotbeseoB pendet, et mea quidem soutentia» longe aliter.i^ 
^abet. . Nempe id unum volujsse mibi videtur sacer ecriptora |»t 
piis omnibus, utcunque afflictis^ humilitatis & patienti^s perpetuuOJ 
ie^tajret:.documeatum e^c cQutesppiatione gcmuia,v bine inBmts Pei 
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«aid, and what bis auihor Sekultens sap, which «Ft,, 
ibotldng to the matter in hand, he goes on thus : " There- 

" for^ 

]^«rfectk)ms, fapientiae ac potentiae ; illinc hnmanse, quse in sanc- 
tissimis quoque viris inest, corruptionis, imbcciUitatis, & ignoran- 
tia;. Qaamvis enim in sermonibuB, quijn eo faabentur, de reTigionPy 
4e yirtute, de providentia, Deique in mundo gubernando sapientia» 
jlistitia, sanctitale, de uno reram omnium principio, aliisque* 
gravissimis veritatibus dissertetur, hunc tamen quem dixi/unicum 
leste libfi scopum, tarn' ex initio & fine, quam ex universa ejos 
<)?conoinia cuivis opinor manifestum erit. Ea enim, ut rem omnem 
tummatim coqaplectar, Jobum exbibf.t, primo quidem qucrentem, 
export ulantem, effrreni luctui indulgentera ; mox (quum, iit sacri 
dramatis natura postulabat, amicorum contradictione sinistrisqae 
iiu9piciof)ibu8 magis magisque irritatus & lacessitus esset) impru- 
deutuis Deum provocantem, atque in justitia sua gloriantem ; ad 
debitam tandem eummissionem suique cogiiitionem reyocatuni^ 
tum demun, nec antea, integritatis sux tam prcemium, qtiani 
testiknoniam a Dfo reportantem. Ex his, inquam, apparet, non 
primario agi in hoc libro de providentia, sive aequali, sive inazquali, 
•ed de personali Jobi integritate. Hanc enim (quod omuino 
observandum e^t) in dubium vocaveraut amici, non ideo tan turn 
quod afflictus esset, sed quod afHictus impatientius se gereret, 
Deique justittse^ obmurmuraret : &i qui strenuus videlicit aliorura 
bortator fuerat ad fortitudinem &c constantiam, quum ipse tentare- 
iur, victus labasceret. Quum accesserat sanctissimi viri maliv 
ba;c gravissima omnium tentatio, ut tanquam improbus & liypoy 
crita ab amicis damnaretur, & quod unicum ei sqpererat, cour 
scieutise soas iestimonio ac solatio, quantum ipsi potuerunt, 
privaudus foret, quid raisero faciendum eratf Amicos p>erfidise 
h crudelitatis arguit : Deum iutcgi itatis suse tcstcm vindicemque 
appellat; quum autem nec Deus interveniret, ad innocentiam eju« 
tindicaiidara, nec remitterent quicquam amici de acerbis sui» 
eenauris, iujusticque criminalionibus, ad supremum illud judiciuni 
j>rovocat4a quo redemptorem sibi ati'uturum, Deumque a suis par- 
tibua staturum, sunima cum fiducia se novisse affirmat. Jam vero 
si cardo controversial fuisset, utrum, salva Dei justitia, sancti iu 
Sac vita adfligi poesent, Lbc ipsa declaraiio litem finire debuerat^ 
Sin aiUem de personali Jobi innocentia disceptetur, nil mirum 
9uod veterem canere cantilenam, Jobumque ut fecerant, condem- 
Hare pergerent spcii, quum Dei solius erat, qui corda hominum 
•*plorat, pro certo scire, an jure nierito sibi Jobus hoc solameo 
4ttribueret, an falsam sibi fiduciam vanus arrogaret. Hac igitur 
^iificuitate sublata, nempe cur liou statim obmutuerunt amici, 
^uuin de futuro judicio tam solenniier magnificeque dixisset Jobus, 
nil ohstat quo min.us celebrem ilium contextum cap. xix. noa xle 
temporaU iu integrum restitutione, sed de resurrcctione ad vitttii> 
tdteniatn, inl^sfliigere possis. Quod si argumentis a commenlatore 
NcMim aUatis, ea quoque adjeceris quae vir omni laude major, jain 
epiflCOpUA Sarisburiensis, in dissertatione sua, De scntcntia vcteruinr 
w ciroumstantiis ^ c >nscquentiis lapsus humani pulcherrime con?> 
Tlixuit, nil ultra, credo,' desideraris, vel ad libri auU<\vito\.^vtt., 
M vexatit^xiii hujits loci senBum, confirmandum, ProE/.^k^y-s. — v« % 
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^ fore as I am of tbdr opinion who think the book of 
Job the oldest in the canon, so I am fiiUy persuaded that 
it T\ as written by Moses himself, who took it from 
autlientic records, and put it into the dress of poetry. 
And, on this our opinion, a good account may be ^vea 
of all tliose texts, if any sucli tliere be, wherein aUusioo 
** is made to the Jewish law or history before tlie book was 
written, no less than if we should allow it to have been 
written by Efulras^ of whom the learned tluni( diffe- 
" rently. And as to those pli^ces which, in tlie opinion 
of the Author of The Divine Legation, refer to bis- 
*^ tories of later times, such as the sickness and lecoveiy 
" of Hezclcia/i, ai[). xxxiii. 2.5. and the destruction of tlie 
Ashyrian army, ca]i. xxxiv. 20. it will sufficiently appear 
by the notes, to which I refer the reader, that there is 
" no need to undersUmd them in tl)is sense, and that tiiey 
" are nK)re comnxxliously understood othcr\vise» Fur- 
" ther, that the work is dramatical, or, to speak more 
" properly, a true history in the form of a drama, .and- 
" adorned with a poetic dress, was always my opipioD ; 
but that any allegory lies under it 1 can by no means 
persuade myself to believe ; because not only the age 
of the writer, but the very scope of the book (as far as 
*^ I can see) leads us to conclude otherwise. For as to 
" what this writer says, that the main question handled 
" in the book of Job is whether good happens to the good, 
"and evil to evil men, or whether both happen not 
" promiscuously to both : and that tliis question (a very 
foreign one to us, and therefore the less attended to) 
" could never be the subject of disputation any where 
but in the land of JudeUj nor tlicre neither at any other 
** time tlian that which he assigns : all this, I say, 
" depends on the trutli of his hypothesis ; and is, in my 
" opinion, far otherwise. For the sole purpose of the 
" sacred writer seems to me to be this, to compose a 
" work that should rcmain a perpetual document of 
humility and patience to all good men in affliction, from 
^ this two-fold consideration, as on the one hand, of the 
inlinite perfection, power, and wisdom of God ; ,ao on 
the other, of human corruption, irabecilitj^, aiKi igno- 
ranct\ discoverable even in the best of men. For 
" ^dtliough in the sjKcchcs that occur there be much talk 
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of religion, virtue, and Providence ; of God's wisdoni, 
. justice; and holiness, in the government of the world ; 

of one principle of all things, and other most impor- 
" tint truths ; yet that this, wliich I have assigned, is the 
** only scope of the book, will appear manifest to every 
" one, as well from the beginning; and the end, as fh)ni 

the economy of the whole. For to say all in a wordj 
** it first presents Job complaining, expostulating, and 
** indulging himself in an ungovernable grief, but soon 
" after (when, as the nature of the sacred Drama re- 
" qnired, by the contradiction of his friends and their 

sinister suspicions he became more and more teased 
" and irritated) rashly challenging God, and glorying id 

his own integrity ; yet at length brought back to a due 

submission and knowledge of himself ; and then, at last, 

and hot before, receiving from God both the reward 
" and testimony of his uprightness. From all this, I say, 

it appears that the personal integrity of Job^ and not 

the question conceniing an equal or unequal provi- 
" dence, is the principal subject of the book. For thai 
" it was (and there our attention should be fixed), w hich 
" his friends doubted of; not so much on account of his 
" affliction, as for the not bearing !his affliction with 

patience, bat complaining of the justice of God. And 
" that he who was an able adviser of others to fortitude 
" and constancy, should, when his own trial came, sink 
" under the stroke of his disasters. See cap. iv. ver. 1 2. 
.** 34. Now when the most grievous trial of all was 
" added to the other evils of this holy person, to be con- 

dtemned by his friends as a profligate and a hypocrite, 
" and to be deprived, as much as in them 1r\% of his only 
' remaining su[)port, tlie testimony of a good conscience, 
" what was left for the unhappy man to dor He accuses 
" his friends of perfidy and cruelty : he calls upQn God 
" as the witness and avenger of his integrity: but when 

neither God interposed to vindicate his innocence, nor 

his friends forbore to urge their harsh censures and 
" unjust accusations, he appeals to that last judgt)ient, in 

which, with the utmost confidence, he affei ms ti^.«'».t he 
" knew, his Redeemer would be present to him, and that 

God u-ould declare in his favour. But now. if the 
^' htnue of tlie controversy had turned oa llfi^, WVv^'Ottfex 

Vpx. XL S ^ 
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or do, consistently wkhjClod's'just^^^ 
^be afllictcd^ in Uiis life, thisyAed^wflh^^'tiu^^ 
! - iimsbed the debate; t butfif - |^ie q}3ie9llAGp^&iie'C(mceTti'- 

ingthe ()ersonal imoctAvecrit^^u^!!^^^ 
^^'- they stiU sung their old sOug, iwd wenlf^^^rv asthey hdd 
" liegnn, to condemn their - old «ffiicted., friend, since ft 
" was in tiie power ofc God tfloiye:. to explore the hearti 

ot men, and to know for certain -wlMJther it \v%%:Jdt^ 

piety tliat rightly appliied: a f Cb9*)latio|p^4or vrjbeiher k 
^* was his vanity tiiat arrogab^ j^^^ 

This difficulty ^i^PTw^"^^ namely, 
his fncnds were not ia^in^^tibljf ^t to silence Vibeh 
Job had so solemnly cui^^^i^ (tf a 

" future judgment, nothing ^hJfliSei^?;ai8^^ fr applying 
that celebrated text cap. x}% jnot/K) a^ tempoi^l resti- 
tution to his former condiGon, but to a resurrection to 
eternal lii'e. But it^ to the arguments brought by 6w 
" Commentator, you add^ ^tlso those, which K nmriter 
" above all praise, the present Bishop of Sarum, Ynii^ 
most beautifully inter\voven in his Dissertation od the 
Opinion of the Ancients coHcernwg the, Cir'cunigtancis 
** ami Consequences the Lapse of Afdnhind, rbelie^^Byou 
" will want nothing to confirm you in the opinion of the 
antiquity of tlie book, and my sense of tliis most 
perplexed passage." Thus far the very candid and 
karned writer ; who will not be displeased with me for 
examining the reasons he hath here offered against my 
explanation of the book of Job, . 

lie begins with saying, thai I have by many argumtnU 
siifficiently specious, endeavoured to prove that the whole 
' book of Job is dramatical and allegorical^ yet Joundedin 
true history, and zcrilten by Esdra in solace oj the Je^t-s, 
Ss'c. And then injmediately subjoins, AW in a matter 
vcrif ancertainy and zchich hitherto hath been made more 
uncertain by the different opinions of learned men, harSy 
any hypothesis can be thought ofu'hich xeill satisfy inaU 
its parts. Let iis attend to the opening of liis caufiip. 
1. IJe owns my hypothesis to be sufficiently specious^ 9xA 
vet cnUs the siibject, which this hypothesis explains; -a 
mailer very vncertain] nKy,-\iVv\u\iiTO i^md^tM ^oi'C 
mccrlain. — P>y wliat ? why, if you will believe himsclt^ 

by 
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by miO^ drgun^ehts sufikiently ^ecious'f for. thisk is the 
ebAJracter heis pleased to give of these of ^imM^ wluch 
fill op the measure of those diff^irtnt opimon^y kom 
whence so great uncertainty, is accumulated. 2. He says 
that in an uncertain matter scarce any hypothesis can 
mtirfy. Now, though tliis be a eommoa-place thou^t, 
it is ' nevertheless a very iieilse one. lor it is only in 
uncertain matters that hypotheses are inventedi to be 
applied, to account for the appearances of things : and 
sure it is not of the nature of an hypothesis to be 
unsatisfactoryf 3. It is equally false tiiat an uncertain 
matter », otherwise than by accident, rendered more 
smcertain by diversity of opiniojis. For the greater the 
.diversity is, the greater is the chance of coming to th« 
truth : as the more roads men take in an uncertain way, 
the greater the likelihood of finding out the right 4. It 
is not required in a satisfactory hypothesis that it should 
satisfy in all its parts: for then the greatest and most 
momentous truths would never be acquiesced in, since 
aome of the fundamental points of religion, natuml and 
-revealed, do not satisfy in all their parts ; there being 
inexplicable objections even to demonstrative propositions. 
5* But what is strangest of all, though he says hardly airy 
hypothesis can be thought of which will satisfy in all its 
parts; yet, before he comes to the end of his paiagrapb, 
he has found one that does ^tisfy : and, stranger still, it 
is the common one, whose incapacity of ^^mgsati^f action 
was the reason for the critics excogitating so many dif- 
fertnt ones. However, in this hypothesis he rests, like 
a prudent man as he is. Therefore (says he) as I am of 
their opinion who think the book of Job the oldest in the 
canon, so I am fully persuaded that it was written by 
Moses himself who took it from authentic records, and 
put it into the dress of poetry. Indeed, to make way 
through so much doubt and uncertainty, to an opinion he 
may find his account in, he has kept a wicket open by tlie 
. insertion of the particle vij? ; vi.v ulla jorsan hypothesis — 
but this will scarce serve his purpose ; for the reasons 
why hardly any hypothesis can satisfy, extend as well to 
that he has given as to those he has rejected : unless he 
will suppose the it^t to be discredited by dissenting from 

s 2 tkaty 
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that, aiid irot that from thfe rest: which perhaps after al 
iiiay be his thought i 

lie proceeds — And on this our opinion a gobd accou$U 
may be given of all thase te^ ts, if any such there her 
It herein alUwcn is made to the Jewish law- or history 
before ihe hook was zcritteny no less than if ue should 
alfoxv it to have been written by Esdra, of whom the 
hanud think difcrenily. Now, not to insist ujfxin thi^ 
tliflt the coiuvmn hypothesis^ hcVe followed, wbich oiakes 
Moses the author, supposes him to have wrote it before 
his mission ; and consequently, before Jewish law and 
aftairs, alluded to, were given and transacted : not, I saj^ 
to insist on this, though no probable reason can be 
t assigned for i^/<9W5"'s'i writing such a work but for the 
people in captivity ; I will readily allow tliat Moses mi^ 
write any thing that happened to him or his peo{^e, in or 
before his administration, as Easily as Esdra could do. 
Hut tb.e question is, which of the t\yo is most likely to 
have done so. Our Author grants this to be a work of 
imitation, or of the dramatic kind ; in which the tnannera 
and adventures of the persons iacting are to be repre- 
sented. Now could Moses mistake, or, in such a work, 
give without mistaking, the history of hi.s ban time for 
the history of Job\} that is, make Job speak of the 
Egyptian darkness,, or the passage of the Red Sea? 
AdvwUurcs of the writers own atchieving. Esdra in- 
deed eitiier way might well do this, as he lived so many 
ages after the facts in question. Could Euripides^ for 
example, have been so absurd as to niake Orestes and 
Clytccmnestra speak of his own time or actions ? Though 
he might, without much absurdity, have made them mix 
the manners, or allude to some adventures of the time of 
Draco. Ikit our Authors caution deserves tommen- 
cliition; //' (says he) there be any such: the use of this 
is evident, that if his own solution will not hold, he may 
be at liberty to deny the thing itself. But what he means, 
by observing it, in discredit oi Esdra' ^ claim, that learned 
Vicn think difjcrently of him^ as if they did not tliiiii 
dillercntiy of Aloises too, is, I confess, not so evident. 

1 J ^oc's on — And as to those places^ which in the opimcn 
of the Author if the IX L. nftr to histories o^ luttr 
\i . tiincsj 
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f^iKSi such as the sickmss and rcccpotry. of. H^zekiaii^ 
«^p,x?cxiilYer, 25. mi4 the dkstyuctmi ^* /Ai^. Assy nan 
i7iw^, ctep. xxxiv. year. 2Q. sujficicfitlif ajipein^ 

tk^mt^s to 'which I ^f^r reader, that there ix no 
m^4o underhand. 'ibmi> in this mm, a}4d that they arc 
mmt mnmodiously understood Qthtncisc. (Jin this point 
J agrae to join iiisue wdtli him, and to refo'' myself to tlia 
Jodgnaentof the public..; 

Fwpthcry (saj^^ie) that the rvork h drcnmticdl, 07\ to 
tpeak vtam prope7^ly^ a true history in the f mm ofadraDitti, 
mid adorn^ mth a jmtical dress, ukis always %Hy oj)inivii': 
but that 'any allegory lies under it, I can by nd niciw^ 
pcrsmdswysclfto btime; hecause mt only- the agm cf 
the writer^ but the^vcry ^sa.fe of .fhebtiok (m far as I 
cai^see) leads us to conclude othemisc. M to. tke safe 
of the biQoky wc shall examine that matter by aijd by : hwt 
iji*c*lier .arguaient, from the age of the xcriter^ deserve* 
no exemiiiatiQn at all, as it is 'a downright begging tlie 
qUestiou; which is concerning the writer and iiis agcii 
Now tliese, by reason of the writers silence, beiitg un^ 
certain^ must be determined by tl)e subject and ch cunir 
stances of tlie work, whicii are certain.:- for our Author, 
therefore, to disprove a circumstance, brought to dtter- 
maie the question, by an argument in which the question 
u taken iw granted, I should think unfair, were it not 
become . the : authorized logic of all tho^e. writers wlio 
give tlieir own opinions for principles. It rests then i\X 
last, we see, in liis .beUcf and persuasion: aiul tliis is 
always regulated on the belief and persuasion of those 
who. went before. Thus he believes the book to he 
dramatical, because others have believed so too: lie 
Relieves it not to he allegorical, because he could find 
aiQ other in that belief before the Autlior of theZ). L.-^ 
-But let us now hear what he has to say concerning the 
^cope (if the book. 

. For as to zcluit this Writer [the Author of the i>. LJ\ 
4ayiifJhat the viamquestim handled An tbti.bvok of Joh is 
'zvhether good happens to the good, and eril to evil men^ op 
wh^th^r both* kappai not promiscuously to hath ; and that 
ikis question (xi veiy foreign one to us, and therefore the 
kss attended to) could never be (he subject ft/'<ft«fuu atum 
^uy whcr€.\butj/i tAc /(/nd.oy:J\x^% m there. uathcr ut 

S3 ' ^^^D 
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ant/ other time than that which he assigns; alPthiSj I say^ 
depends on the truth of his hypothesise and is, in my 
opinion^ far otha'wise. That wmch depends mi the ti^h 
cf an hypothesis has, indeed, generally speaking, a very 
slender ioundation : and I am partly of opinion it was 
the common prejudice against this support, that inclined 
oui* Author to give my notions no better. But heshonld 
have beai a little more careful in timing bis observation : 
for, as "it happens, what I have shewn to be the subject 
of the book, is so far from depending on the truth of my 
hypothesis^ that tlie truth of my hypothesis depends on 
what I have shewn to be the subject of the book ; and 
very fitly so, as every reasonable hypothesis should be 
supported on fact. Now I appeal to the whole learned 
world, whether it be not as dear a fact that the subject 
of the book of Job is whether good happais to the goody 
md coil to evil wefij or whether both happen not pronds- 
cuously to both ; as that the subject of the fii-st book of 
Tusculan Disputatmis is de conteninenda niorte. On 
this I establish my hypothesis, that the book of Job must 
have been written about the time of Esdra, because no 
other assignable time can be suited to the subject.— ^ Bat 
'tis possible I may mistake what he calls my hypothesis: 
for aught I know he may understand not thrit of the 
book of Job, but that of the book of the DiTtne Legiu^ 
tiGv. And then, by my hypothesis^ he must mean the 
reat religious principle 1 endeavour to evince, that the; 

EWS WERE IN REALITY UNDER AN EXTRAORDINARY 

Providence. But it will be paying me a very unusual 
compliment to call that my hypothesis which the Bible 
was written to testify; which all Christians profess to 
believe; and which none but Infidels directly deny. 
However, if this be the hypothesis he means, I need 
desire no better a support, liut the truth is, my inter- 
pretation of the book of Job seeks support from nothing 
but those common rules of grammar and logic on which 
the sense of all kinds of writings are or ought to be 
interpreted. 

I Jo goes on in tliis manner. For ihe sole purpose of 
the sacred UYiter seems to me io be this^ to ' compare a 
work that should remain a perpetml document of humility 
iihd patience, to all gpcd men in affiiction^ from this tu^- 
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Jidd consideratio^f as on the one hand of the infinite per- 
fection^ pawer^ and wisdom of God; so on the other ^ of 
J^uman corruption, imbecility^ and ignorancey disvvver-^ 
even in the best of men. Such talk, in a* seruion to 

his. parish for the sake of a iii6ml application, might 
,iiHgbt: but to ispeak thus to the learned wor/d^ b iSHrely^ 
;ci|^,.i^ rSeason. The critic will be apt to tell hiift he has* 

iil|i^]^ea tiie actor for the subject^ and might on llie same- 
^pi^O^^e as- well conclude that the purpose of Virgil's . 
.Pd^l^ii not the establishment of an empire in ftali/^ but 

|he ^^;8onal piety of JEWeflf^. But to be a little more* 
icxplrcjlf as tiki peculiar nature of this work demands. 

The book of consists of two distinct parts; tlie* 
■narrative^ coniaivied in the prologue and epilogue; and- 

the argunientativej which comjioses the body of the work. 

Now when tlie question is of the subject of a book, wlid^- 

means other than the body of it ? Yet here our Author, . 
■:by a strange fatality, mistakiuj; tlie narrative part tor the 

argumentative^ gives us the subject of the Introductiou' 
<iuid Conclusion for that of the Work itself. And it is- 
.very true, that the beginning and the end do exhibit ^' 

pei^petual document of humility and patience to all good'- 

mm in affliction. But it is as true, tliat the body ot the 

Work neither does nor could exhibit any such documf nt. • 
^ First it does not; for, that humility and patience, which 

Jb£ manifests before his entering into dispute, is s^ie- 

cpeded by rage md ostentation when he becomes heated ' 

with unreasonable opposition. Secondly, it could not ; ' 

pf^iise it is altogether argu/mntative ; tlie subject i)i 
^ wlueh must necessarily be a proposition debated^, and not • 
document exemplified. A precept niay be conveyed 

ia history, but a disi>utation can exhibit only a debated ' 
^ ^estion. I ha\'e shewn what that question is; and l^, • 
^mstead of proving that I have assigned a wrong one, goes • 
■ ab9tut to persuade the reader, that there is no (juestioii 
/'at alL. 

lie proceeds. For although in the speeches that occiir 
there - be much talk of religion^ virtue, and Jr^rovidcnce^ '^ 
of God's msdom. Justice, and holiness in the governniefit ' 
of. tlie wqrld^ of one principle of all things, a^d other 
. inost important truths, yet that this which L karce 
assigued i^ ike only scope of tii^hook unil ^i^^jijar iuttm^^^ 
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to every (m% as well from the beghming and the end at 
from the economy of^the whole. For to say all in a xcard,^ 
it first presents Job compla'mingj expostulatlvg^ atid 
indulging himself in an ungovernable grief i but scon 
after ( when as the nature oj the sacred Drama requn^edt 
by the contradiction of his Jriends^ and their sinister suspi- 
ciofiSj he became mare and more teased and irritated} 
rashly challenging God^ and glorying in hi$ own inte- 
grity: yet at length brought back to a due submission 
and knowledge of himself. The reader now . sees tiiat all 
this is just us pertinent as if I sliould say, Mr. Chilling' 
worths famous book against Knot was not to prove the 
religion of Protestants a safe way to salvafmi^ but tQ 
gjve tlie picture of an artful caviller and a candid dis- 
puter. For, although, in the arguments that occ.vir, there 
be miich talk of Protestantism, Popery, infallibility, a 
judge of controversies, fundamentals of faith, and other 
Uiost important matters, yet that this which. I have 
assigned is tbp only scope of the book, will appear ma- 
nifest to every one, as well from the beginning and the end, 
^ froin the economy of the w hole. For it first of all 
presents the sophist quibbling, chicaning, and indulging 
himself in all the imaginable methods of false reasoning i . 
and soon after, as the course of disputation required, 
renting on. his own authority, and loading his adveisary. 
%\ith personial calumnies ; yet at length, by th-e Ibrce of 
truth and good logic, brought back to the point, confuted, 
es^posetj, and put to silence, Npw if I should say thb 
6i the bopk of ChiUingworth^ would it not be as true, 
and as njuch to the purpose, as what our Author hath 
said of the book Job? The matters in the discourse, 
of the Religicn of Protestants could not be treated as 
they are, witiioui exhibiting the two chai'acters of a 
i^ophist and a true Ic^ician. Nor could tlje matters ii^ 
the book of Job be treateil as they arp, without exhibiting 
a good mail jn afflictions, complaining and expostulating, 
jmpjitieqt ui^der the contradiction of his friends, yet at 
length brought back to a due submission, and knowledge 
of himself. Cut ^lierefqre to make this the sole or chief 
ta^pe of the book, (for in this h^ varies) is perverting alt 
the rules of intevpretation.— But w hat misled him we 
tme U^m nptice of abo^e, Aiyd, Ue himself points tq 
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where he says, tke suhjtct I have cmsigiied to the book 
0/ Job appears the true both from the^ b-eqi^ning dn^ 
the BND. It is true, he adds, and from the economy ef 
the whole likewise. 

Which. he endeavours to prove in this manner : 
For it frst presents Job complmmg^ eupostulatingi,^ 
and indulging himself in an ung<3vernabie grief: but sood 
after ( when^ as the mturc of the sacred lirama ret/uir^d^ 
hif the contradiction of his friends, atul their sinister 
suspicions^ he became more and more teased and irritated) 
rashly challengmg God, and glorying in bis otcn inter, 
grity: yet at loigth bj^ght back to a dvjs submission 
and knowledge of himself; and then at lastj and not bc^ 
fore J receiving from God both the renard atid testimom^ 
(f his uprightfiess. This is indeed a fair account of tiie 
conduct of the Drama. And from this it appears, jlfr^f, 
that that which he assigns for the sole scope of the 
book, cannot be the true. For if its design were to give 
a perpetml document of humility and patience^ how comes 
it to pass, that the author, in the execution of this design, 
represents Job complainings expostulating^ and indulging 
himself i7i an ungovernable grief rashly challc^iging Gody 
and glorying in his atrn integrity ? Could a painter, 
think you, in order to represent the ease and safety of 
navigation, draw a vessel getting with much pains and 
difficulty into harbour, albn* h'dviri:i;lo.st all her lading and 
l>ecn miserably torn and shaitcrod by a tem|)est? And 
yet you think a writer, in order to give a document of 
/iumility and patience, had sufiicicntly discharged Ins 
plan if he made Job conclude resigned and submissive^ 
thougli he had drawn him turbulent, im|)atient, and al- 
ynost blasphemous througho-it the whole piece. Secondly^ 
it appears from the leanu^l Autlior s account of the con- 
duct of the JJrama, that that wliich I have assigned for 
^je sole scope of the book is the true. For if, in Job^t 
distressful circumstance, the question concerning an 6^?/^^/ 
uneq^^l Providence were to be debated : his friends, 
J* they held tlie former part, must needs doubt of his 
if^tegrity; this doubt would naturally provoke /oi^'s indig- 
^^iitiou ; ^nd, wljen persi-^ted iu, trauae liim to fly out into 
ttic intemperate excesses so well described by our Author; 
y<it CQiiscious innoccnct* m QuW at k>ugLl\ ^^sfiisroRfc 
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to do its office, and the conclusive arguineat for bis iot^ 
giTty w*ould be his resignation and submission. 
V ; learned writer ^uts up the argument thus* Frm 
ail ti^y Isai/y it appears, that the permutl integrity of 
Job, and mt the question concerning an equal or unequal 
f^rovidencey is the principal subject of the book. He h^ 
before only told us his opinion ; and now, from bis opiuianf 
be says it appears. But appearances, we see, are deceit- 
ful ; as ind^ they will always be, when they arise only 
out of the fancy or mclination, and not from the reed 
^ure of things. 

But he proceeds to push his advantages. For that 
[i. e» his personal integrity] it was which his friends 
doubted oj\ not so much on account of his qffiictiony as 
for the not heaiiiig his affliction with patience, but coi/?- 
plaining of the justice of God. And that he, who was 
an able adviser of others to fortitude and constancy, 
should, when his awn trial came, sink under the stroke 
of his disasters. — But why not cn account of his afflictiom? 
Do not we find that even now, under this unequal dis- 
tributioa of things, censorious men (and such doubtless 
he \nll confess Job^s comforters to have been) are but too 
apt to suspect great afflictions for the punisbnient of secret 
sins? How much more prone to the same suspicion 
would such men be in the time of Joby when the ways of 
Providence were more equal? As to his impatience & 
bearing affliction, that symptom was altogether ambigu- 
ous, and might as likely denote want pf fortitude as waDt 
of innocence, and proceed as well from the pain of an 
ulcerated body as the anguish of a distracted conscience. 

Well, our Author has brought the Patriareh thus &r 
on his way to expose his bad tanper. From hence be 
accompanies him to his place of rest ; whicl), h^ makes 
to be in a bad argument. —Noxv when (says the learned 
Writer; /Ac most grievot^s trial of all was added to the 
other evils of this holy person, to be condcm^ifd by bi^ 
friends as a profligate, and 071 hypocrite,, and. to be de- 
prived, as much as in them lay, of his only remaining 
siipport, the testimofiy of a good conscience, what was UJt 
f or the unhappy man to dof He accuses his friends of 
perfidy and cruelty ; he calls upon God as the witm^ 
ffncl avenger of his integrity ; 6ut ixhe^ neither God 
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bttttpoied'to vindicate his imocencCy vor his jtimds fifp- 
bore. to urge their harsh censures' and unjust accusation, 
he appeals to that last judgment^ in which with the 
utmost conJide7ice he aJnDis that he knew that his Jie^ 
deemer would be present to him^ and that Gcd would 
declare in his fcroour. To understand the force of this 
ttepresentatiou, we must h»ve in mind this unquestionable 
truth: " That be tlie subject of the book what it \vill, 
** yet if the sacred Wiiter bring in the persons of the 
^* Drama disputing, he will take care that ihcy talk to the 
" purpose/' Now we both agi*ee thaty^is friends had 
pretended to suspect his integrity. This suspicion it was 
Job^s business to remove : and, if our Author s account 
of the subject be true, his only busin(3ss. To tiiisend 
he oflfers various arguments, which failing of their effect, 
he, at last (as our Author will have it), appeals to the 
second coming of tlie Redeemer of Mankind* But was 
this' likely to satisfy them ? Tliey demand a present 
solntion of their doubts, and he sends them to a future 
judgment. Nor can our Autlior say, though he would 
insinuate, that this was such a soil ot' appeal as dispa- 
tftnts are sometimes forced to have recourse to, when 
fhey are run aground and have nothing more to ofTcr : 
Job, flr/fer this, proceeds in the dispute; and urges 
•tnkny other arguments with the ntujost propriety. Indeed 
tliere is one way, and but one, to make the apj')eal }>ev- 
tinenf: and that is, to suppose oar Author w^/^Aw?, 
' when he said that the personal integrity of Soh, and mt 
the question concerning an e^ual or umqual PrbxidenCe, 
was' the main subject of tlhcbotk: and we may venture 
to snppose so without much danger of doing- him wrong* 
for, the doctrine of ?l future judgment ^9tov^% a principle 
who^'eon to determine tliC (question of an e(]uat or w/;- 
tqual Prorcidence \ but leaves tlie ptrmtal integrity of 
Job just as it found it^ But the learhed Author is so 
Kttie solicitous for the pertinency oi the argiunent, tbut 
he makes, as we shall now see, its impertinence One of 
the great supports of his system. For thus he goes on : 
Bat nOiV if the hinge of the controrersy iutd turned on 
this, whether or no, comistcnlly xath God's justice, good 
men could be ajflicred iti this life, this declaration ought 
' to have JfnJsAed tha debate: but if the qtie^tion tceve 
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/^ncernhtg iha personal imiocence; of Job, it tt;<^ ^ 
rvonder that thejf still sung thir olds^ng, mulwciit on as 
they had begm^ to co»\denm the^ir ol4 ({^lifted Jrk^i4i 
since it was in the pqxver of God alone to ejrfilore t/i^ 
hearts of men, and to knm for ^rtain whether it zi:qi 
Job's piety that lightly applied a consolation^ or whether; 
it was his mnity that arrogated a false co^i/jdeiice t^ 
hiniself. This is a very pleasant way of coining to tli^ 
«ense of a disputed (passage : not, aa gf old, by shewing 
it supports the IVriters argument^ but by shewiug it s^p^ 
ports Kotiiiug but tlie Critics hypothesis^ I hsA talfen 
it for granted that. Jo^ reasoned to ttie purpose, and 
therefore urged this argument against understand.iog iiini 
as speaking of the. Resurrection in the xixtb chapter; 
" The disputants (say I, Div. Leg. Boojk vi. § 2.) are all 

c(ji|ally embarrassed in adjusting the ways of Provi* 

(ic ucQ. Job affirms that tiie good man is sopietiiuei 
" unhappy : tlie three friends pretend th«^t he aevev can} 

because such a situation would reflect ,upoi> God-§ 
^* juslice. Now the doctrine of a resurveQtion supposed 

to be urged by Job^ cleared up all thi^s enibarr^b. If 
" therefore his friends thought it true, it ended tiie di^- 

pute; if false, it lay upon tlicm to confute it. Yet 
" they do neitlier: they neither call it into question, nor 
" allow it to be decisive. But without th^ least notice 
f\ that any such tiling had been urged, they go on as they 
" begun, to inforce their former argunients, and to conr 

fute th^t which tliey seem to under§tjind was the only 
" one Jvb bad urged against thjcm, viz. tbe consciousuei$ 
*^ Qf his own innocence." Now what says our learned 
Author to this ? Why, he says, that if I be mistaken, 
and he right, in his account of the book of Job, the rcasou 
is plain why the three friends took \\o notipe of Job's 
appeal to a resurrection; namely, bec^iuse it deserved 
none. As to his being in the right, the reader, I suppose, 
^vill not be greatly solicitops, if it be Qne of the conse- 
fjuences tliat tli^e sacred lieasoner is Iq the Zi-rofig. Jlou- 
ever, before we allow him to be right, it wi|l be e^^pecM 
jie sliould answer the following questions. If, a's be saj^ 
fhe j oint in the book of Job was only his personal i^wp^. 
mice, ajjd this, not (as I say) tipon the prin.ciple of 
f^o hmocent pcrisvn fwnUhed^ 1 ftsk^ bow it >v^ 
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possible that JoA's friends and intimates should be so 
obstinately bent on pronouncing him guilty, the purity of 
irhose former life and conversation theywere so well 
Acquainted with ? If he will say, tlie disputants went 
upon that principle ; I then ask, how came JoUs appeal 
to a resurrection not to silence his opposers ? as it ac- 
counted for the justice of God in the present unequal 
distribution of things. 

' The learned Writer proceeds — This difficulty therefore 
ieifjg removed, namely, ivhy his friends were 7iot imme^ 
fkately put to silence when Job had so solemnly aiid 
magtiificently talked of a future judgment, nothing 
killers us from applying that celebrated text chap. xis. 
}wt to a temporal restitutio?! to his former condition, but 



removed the difficulty, tlie reader now s(^.es. But he is 
too hasty, when he adds, XhdX mxo nothing hinders U9 
from applying the celebrated text chap. xix. to a resur^ 
rection to eternal life. I have shewn, in my Discourse on 
fob, that many things hinder us from understanding it in 
this sense, besides the silence of the three friends ; such 
ELS the silence of J5/i/jtt the moderator, nay even of God 
liiniself the determiner of the dispute*. Which riiffi- 
nilties becotne still more perplexing, if indeed the sole 
fcope of the book be, as our Author supposes, to give a 
^rpetual document of humility and patience to all good 
me?i in affliction: for then the doctrine needed the sanc^- 
tion of the most deliberL^te and authoritative speakers. 
Add to this, that the learned Writer s account of the 
author creates new difficulties. For, can we suppose, 
Moses would so clearly mention future judgment here, 
and entirely omit it in the Pentateuch? Or is it a matter 
of so slight moment that a single mention of it would 
suffice? Indeed, were Esdra (as I suppose) tlie author, 
much more might be said hi behalf of this interpretation ; 
as we hiave shewn that the later Prophets opened, by 
degrees, tlie great principles of tlie (xospel Disj -ensatiort 
of which I would fain think the doctrine of xht^resur- 
rection of the body to be one. 

. He concludes— JSz^^ if to the Oiguments brought hy 
our Commentator, you add also those, which a icritcr 



to a resurrection 




How well he has 



• Div. Leg. Hook vi:.§ 2. 
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abirce aU pn^aiscy the present Bhhopof Sarufn, hath matt 
beautlJuHy intencovm in his Dissertation on The Opinioit 
of the Ancients concerning the Circumstances and Con- 
sequences of the I^pse of Mankind, / believe you mil 
tt'ant nothing to cenjtnnifou in the opinion of the, antiquity 
of the book, and my mise of this most perplexed passage^ 
To seek refuge in that excellent Prelate, wliose notioaB 
of the nature and design of tlie book of Job overthrow 
all he has been saying, and confirm all he has been 
opposing, looks very much like distress. However, tf he 
will submit to the Bishop s authority for the scope q( 
tiie book in general, I shall be very willing to allow 
his interpretation of the nineteenth chapter. Oar 
Autlior indeed does that great man's character but justice;. 
Yet how Dr. Schultens and Dr. Sherlock came to hit the 
same palate, to me, I confess, is as bard to reconcile^ 
how Bavins and Virgil should meet for a modd to the 
same writer. 

But the name of that great man is auspicious to sacred 
truth. One can no sooner mention him, on auy occasioQ 
of literature, tlian one sees him pointing out some truth 
or other, capable, if attended to, of clearing iip whatever 
may be in question. His fine Discourse on. tfce Jiook -qf 
Job al30unds with instances of this kind. One of which 
falls heie naturally in my way. And as it seems tte 
least supported of his interpretations, and, at the same 
time, greatly confirms what I liave advanced conceniiflg 
the age of the book, I shall endeavour to set it in a just 
ligiit. 'I'he truth I <incan is in his interpretation of tliese 
M ords of Job, By his Spirit the heavens are gamishcd\ 
his hand Jormtd the caooiLEB seupext*. By which, 
he supposes, is meant the devijl, the apostate drag^H^ 
Sfixm uTTOfUTn^, as the Stptuagintj by thus translating % 
seems to have understood the place. For he reasonably 
asks, Hozi) came the forming of a crooked serpait to k 
mentioned as an instance of Almighty power ^ and to besets 
as it xccre, itpcn an cqual joot with the oration of the 
heavens and all the host ofthem^ — Can it pcmhly bt 
imagined (says lie) that the forming the crocked sirf^i^l 
in^nt ?iO more than that God created snakes mid ^(^(^r^:^ 

* Cap. xxvi. ver. 13. • . • • 

f Tim L'sc aiid iuttiit of Prophecy, &c. 3d Ec!it..pj!;^^%5H« 

Certaioly> 
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Gertainly, this could never be the meaning. But thea it 
win be objected by tliose who are as loth to find a decU 
for their tempter^ as a God for their Redeemer (imagining 
they are well capable of performing both parts them« 
selves), that, by the crooked/ serpent^ is meant a great 
comteilation near the Arctic Pole> so called ; or, at least, 
that enormous trail of light to which the Pagans have 
given the name of the Pta Lactea: either of which will 
beautify the sense, and ennoble the expression of tlie 
context; the circumstance, garnishing the heavens^ 
being immediately precedent It must be. Owned that 
this interpretation has an extreme air of probability; 
But it is nevertheless a fiadse one; as I shall now endea- 
vour to shew. 

■ It is certain then that the ancient Hebrews (if we may 
believe the Rftbbms, who seem, in this case, to be unexcep- 
tionable evidence) did not, in their astronomy, represent 
the stars, either single, or in constellations, by the name, 
or figure, of any animal whatsoever ; or distinguish tlieni 
atny otharwiise than by the letters of their alphabet arti^ 
fieudly applied. And this, they tell us, was their coti- 
^^tant practice, till in the latter ages; when they got 
•acquainted vntb the science of the Greeks : then indeed^ 
they learnt the art of new tricking up their sphere, and 
midng it as fashionable as thcii^ neighbours. But they 
did it still' with modesty and reserve ; and scrupled, even 
then, to admit of any human figure. The reason givea 
for tliis prudery (which was the danger of idolatry) is the 
bluest confirmation of the tiuth of tlieir account. For 
it is not to be believed, that when the astronomy and 
superstitimi of Egypt were so closely colleagued, and 
that by this very means, the names given to the constel- 
lations, that Moses, who, under the ministry of God, 
ibrbad the Israelites to make miy likeness of any thing in 
keaom above, would suffer them to make nc7» likenesses 
.there : which if not, in the first intention, set up to be 
worshipped, yet we know never waited long witiiout 
idbtaining that honour. From all this it appears^ th^t 
witber Moses nor Esdra could call a constellation by 
the name of the p*ooktd serpents Tlie consequence is, 
tiiat his Lordship's interpretation is to be received ; there 
JQOtfaing else of moment to be opposed 
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Bat this sense, we say, gives strong support to what we 
have observed, in IJie Divhtc Legation, (book ix. ch. i.) 
concerning the age of tlie author. It being there shewn, 
that, according to the method used by Providence for the 
gradual opening of the Gospel principles, M e might look 
to find, in tliis very place (as we in fact do find) ihejirsf 
more express iutbrmation concerning the real autiior of 
tiie Fail of MbxIj as recorded in the third chapter of 
Genesis. 

But, to conclude Mith thelcamlKi Editor of the book of 
Jcb. He had, I presume, given the intelligent reader 
more satisfaction, if, instead of labouring to evade two or 
three indej)cndcnt Ihougli coiToborating proofs of . the 
, t?'uth of my hypotliesis, he had well accounted how that 
hypothesis, which he afibcts to represent as b. false one, 
should be able to lay open and unfold the whole Poem 
upon one entire, elegant, and noble plan, that does 
honour to the sacred Writer who composed it And not 
only so, bnt to clear up, consistently with that plan^ all 
those particular texts, whose want of light had made 
them hitherto an easy prey to critics and interpreter^ 
fvom every quartKf. And this, in a Poem become through 
time and negligence so desperately perplexed, that com»- 
mentators chose rather to find their own notions in it thaii 
to seek for those of the author. ThLs, how negligently 
soever the learned Writer may think of it, the Public, I am 
persuaded, will consider as a very uncommon mark of 
truth ; and deserving of another kind of confutation than 
what he hatli bestowed upon it 

Section 5. 

\'See Divine Legation, Books i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi.] 

HERE I should have ended, had I not been told there 
iwas something still more wanted than a defence of par- 
ticular passages ; which commonly indeed carry theif own 
evidence, along with them; and that was a general revie^v 
of the argument of The Divine Legation^ so far as it 
was yet advanced; explaining the relation which the 
several parts bear to each other, and to the wjhiole: for 
that the deep professor who had digested his theology 
mto sum anA sifstcvi% md th« -gentle 4)reacher whA pever 
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vwbifed tp let a thought expatiate beyond the litnitd of a 
ptdpit tsm^i would join to tell me, I had promised to 
;d£MOns^tratr the Divine Legation of Moms; 
and that iiow, I had written two large volumes with that 
titlcy all that they could find in them were discourses on 
the Foundation of Morality \ the Origin of chit 
religious Society ; the Alliance between Church and State ; 
the Policy of ancient Lawgivers ; the Mysteries of the 
PriestSy and the Opinions of the Greek Philosophers ; 
the Antiquity of Egypt, their Hieroglyphics, their Heroes^ 
their Bruial-JVorship. That, indeed, at last, I speak 
a little of the Jewish Policy, but I soon break away again 
,as from ^ subject I would avoid ; and employ the remain-? 
iogpart of the volume on licie Sacrifice of Isaac, the Jftx^ifc 
of Job, and on primary and secondary Prophecies. But 
what, say they, is all this to the Divine Legation gf 
Moses? 

Die, Posthume ! de tribus Capellis. 

—To call the notion a paradox was very well : but not 
to see that I had attempted to prove it, must be own^ 
tp be ' still bfJtter. I was awai'e of this complaint, be^ 
Cause I knew with whom I had to do ; and therefore, ii| 
thie entry of my second volume, was willing that Cicero, 
who had been in tlie like circumstance himself, shoul4 
speak for me *. 

But (as it proyed) to little purpose. The greatness of 
|iis authority, aqd the docility of his readers, which made 
a few words sufficient in his case, were both wanting in 
mine. So that I soon found myself under a necessity 
pf speaking for myself or rather, for my argument. 
Which as it was drawn out to an uncommon length, and 
raised upon a gi'eat variety of supports, sought out from 
every quarter of antiquity, and sometimes from the most 
remote and darkest, it av as the less to be admired if every 

» Video banc primam ingressionem meain ncn ex Oratcris dis- 
put^tiooibus ductam, sed h medid Philosophic repetitam, & earn 
quid^in cum antiquam turn subobscuram, aut reprckensionis aliquid, 
ikut certe admiratiotm babituram. Nam aut mirabautur quid Hsbq 
ptfiinemi ad ea qua quarimus : quibus satisfaciet res ipsa cognita^ 
ut non sine causa alte repetita videatur: aut reprefaendent, quod 
inusitqtas vias indagemus tritas reUnqvamus. £go autem me ssep$ 
lurra videre dicere iutelligo cum i)ervetera dicam, ised inandU^ " 
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candid reader should hot see tlieir full force and various 
purpose; and still less, if the emnous and prejudiced 
should concur to represent it as an inconi^ected heap erf 
discourses put together to disburtlien a common-place. 
For the satisfaction therefore of the former^ I ^all en- 
deavour to expose, in one clear and simple light, the 
whole conduct of these mysterious volumes. 

Nor should the latter be neglected. Though 'tis odds 
but we part as dissatisfied with one another, as Bertrand 
and his customer. Of whom the story goes, that a grave 
well-dressed man, coming to the shop of that ingenious 
.inventer and reliever of the distresses of all those who arc 
-tQO dull to know what they want, and too rich to be at 
ease with what they have, demanded one of his best 
reading glasses ; which when he had examined upon all 
3orts. of print, he returned back with solenm assurance 
that he could not read at all in it. Bertrandy when he 
had recovered from the surprise of so strange a pheno- 
menon, fairly asked him, could you ever read at all? 
To which the other as fahly replied. Had I been so happyr 
I had not come hither for your- assistance. Should I not 
therefore, with the same forecast, have asked these people, 
" Gentlemen, before I put ray argument for you in a 
" new light, pray tell me, do you understand an argument 
in any" light at all?'' But would they have answered 
with the same . ingenuity ? They are silent. They 
modestly let their r<:wA\s' speak for themi To go oii, 
therefore, with our subject. 

In reading the law and history of the JewSy with all the 
attention I was able, amongst the many very singular 
circumstances of that amazing dispensation (from each 
of which, as I conceive, the drvinity of its original may 
be clearly deduced ) these two particulars more forcibly 
struck my observution, Jirst, the omission of the doctrint 
of' a future state of rewards and punishments in the 
religion of that- people ; no instance of the like nature 
being to be found throughout the whole history of. man- 
l^ind : in all the infinite variety of Gentile religions this 
, doctrine ever making a principal and most essential part 
The other was no less singular, that the founder of thi^ 
relifrion should pretgnd his dispensation was to be adid* 
, nktered by an ej^traordmary proxidhice that bis law5 

ghouW 
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should have all one constant direction pursuant to thia 
pretence ; and that the succeeding writers of the Jewish 
history should all concur in the same representation : no 
lawgiver or founder of religion ever promising tlie like 
distinction; and no historian ever daring to record so 
singular a prerogative. 

As unaccountable as tlie former circumstance appeared, 
when considered sepaiately and alone, yet when se|; 
?igainst the /fl'/^efr, and their relations to eadi other ex- 
amined, one illustrious reason of the oviission of the 
doctrine of a futui^e state was not only iiiunediately 
perceived, but, from that very omissmi^ the divinity of 
the Jewish religion clearly demonstrated. Which as 
unbelievers had been long accustomed to decry from that 
very circumstance, I chose (hat preferably to all other, 
as a proof of The Divine Legation of Moses. 
The argument is, in a supreme degree, strong and simple; 
and not needing many words to makp it understood. 

. 1. Religion^ such as teaches a God, the re warder of 
good, and the punisher of evil actions, is absolutely 
necessary for the support of civil society: because human 
law3 alone are. not sufficient to restrain men from evil in 
any degree necessary for the carrying on the aflfairs 
of public regimen. But the inequality of events here 
below shaking tlie belief of that Providence on which all 
religion must be founded (for he that cometh to God: must 
believe that h€ is^ and that he is a rewarder of them who 
diligently seek him) there was no other way of supporting 
and re-establishing that belief than by the doctrine 'of 
a figure statCj wherein all these inequalities should be 
set even, and every action receive its due recompence of 
reward. The doctrine therefore of a future state is 
immediately necessary to religion; and, through that, 
ultimately to civil society. Yet, here we. find a religion 
V^nthout a future state, professed with great advantage 
through many ages by a civil-policied and powerful 
people. It appears, from what has been said above, 
^a^ under the common dispensations of Providence, such 
a religion would be so far from supporting society, that 
it could not even subsist itself. AVe must conclude, 
therefore, that the Jcmsh people wcre^ as their founder 

T ? w4 
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and their historians pretended, indeed under the dispeh-. 
sation of an ea^traordinary providence. 

II. Again, it appears from the universal practice of 
the ancient lawgivcrsy and the principles of the ancient 
sageSj that the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments was esteemed thus necessary to religion and 
society, under the common dispensations of Providence. 
The Egijptian policy and wisdom particularly, from 
whence those laxcgivers and sages borrowed theirs^ cul- 
tivated tliis doctrine, for these ends, with an amazing 
assiduity. Now Moses, w ho, as we are assured by the 
infallible testimony of the Holy Spirit, was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and whose laws themiSelves, 
as the Deist confesses, bespeak him a consummate master 
in his art; this Moses ^ I say, when instituting ^ new 
religion, and forming au uncivilized people to society, 
hath been so far from inculcating the doctrine of a futui'e 
state of re^vards and punishments, that he hath even 
emitted to make the least mention of it Who sees not 
then that one reason of the omissimi must needs be, that 
this wise lawgiver understood, his religion and pobc]F 
might well subsist without it? But, under the common 
dispensations of Providence, his principles of Egyptian 
wisdom had taught him, that neither one nor the other 
could do so. What theretbre are we to conclude, but 
that he himself was ftilly convinced of the tjmth of what 
he taught his countrymen, That they were thencefonvard 
to live under the extraordinary providence of God. 

These two proofs of my main proposition, from 
the thing or/iittcd, and the person omitting (which a» 
they are distinct and independent of one another, so I 
ivould desire the reader to observe tliat they are either of 
tliem ahne suflicient to establish my demonstration) may 
be reduced to these two syllogisms: 

I, Whatsoever religion and society have no futurq 

state for their support, must be supported by an 

extraordinary providence. 
The Jewish religion and society liad no future state 

for their support. 
Therefore the Jewish religion and society were sup^ 

ported by an extraordinaiy providence. . 

Again, 
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Again, II. It was universally believed by the Ancients^ 
on their common principles of legislation and 
ivisdom, that whatsoever religion and society have 
no future state for their support must be supported 
by an extraordinary providence. 

Moses, skilled in all that legislation and wisdom^ 
instituted the Jewish religion and society without 
a future state for its support. 

Therefore Moses who taught, believed likewise, tliat 
this religion and society were to be supported by 
. an extraordinary providence. 

This is the grand pakadox I have been accused of 
Advancing 2 te th^ meanwhile, the free-ihi/iker esteems 
it none to contradict the universal voifce of antiquity ; 
^lor the systeiti-nuaker, to explain a\tay the whole letter of 
sacred Scripture. For had not libertines denied thd 
UA3ott propositions of these two syllogisms ; and cei tain 
bigoted believers, the minor; my demonstration of 
The Divine Legation of Moses had not only been as 
^trtmgy but as short too as any of Euclid's: whose 
theorems, as Hobbes somewhere truly observes, were but 
ttie paissions and prejudices of men equally concerned in, 
ivould soon be made as much matter of dispute as any 
tnoral ot theological proposition whatsoever. 
• It was not long then before I found that the discovery 
this important truth would engage me in a full diluci- 
dation of my faur propositiojiis : neither a short, nor ari 
easy task. The txvo first requiring a severe search into 
the civil policy, religion, and pliilosophy of ancient 
times : and the two latter, a minute hiqniry concerning 
the nature and genius of the Jewish constitution. T6 
the frst part of this inquiry, therefore, I assigned thb 
f rst volume ; and to the other, the second*. 

I. 

I. The FIRST volume begins with proving the major 
proposition of the first syllogism, that zvhatsoever religion 
md society have no future state for their support, imist 
be supported by an extraordinary providence. A\^here 
it is shewn, that civil society, which was instituted as a 
remedy against force and injustice, falls short in many 

* 'Qocksl n/iASc m v. vi.crigimdly appcarcLd mlx^oNv^'s.. ^\.t»»' 

'1 o 
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instances, of its effect ; as it cannot, by its oi^ti proper 
force, provide for the observance of above CMie third part 
of moral duties: and, of that third, but imperfectly: 
and, which is stilj of greater importance, that it totally 
wants the first of those two powers, reward and punish" 
meiit, which are owned by all to be the necessary hinges 
on which government turns, and without which it cannot 
be carried on. To supply which w ants and imperfections, 
some other coactive power was to be added. This power 
is shewn to be religion ; which teaching the providence 
and Justice of the Deity, provides for all the natural 
deficiencies of civil society. But then those attributes^ 
as we shew, can be supported only by the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments ; or by a present 
dispensation of things very different from that which we 
experience to be here administered. 

The point being thus proved, the discourse proceeds 
in removing objections, Tlie reader observes, that the 
steps and gradations of this great truth rise thus — A 
future state is necessary, as it supports religion ; religion 
is necessary, as it supports morality ; and morality, as it 
supports society. Hence I concluded the doctiiue of a 
future state to be necessary to society. Now there are 
various degrees in libertinism. Some, though they own 
morality, yet deny religio7i, to be necessary to society : 
others again go still further, and deny even morality to be 
necessary. As these equally attempt to break the chain 
of my reasoning, they come equally under my exami- 
nation. And luckily, in the frst instance, a great name, 
and in the second, a great book, invited me to Xhu 
entertainment, i . The famous Mr. Bay/e, had attempted 
ito prove that religion was not necessary to society ; that 
morality, as distinguished from reliinon, might well supply 
its place; and that an Atheist might have this morality. 
His argunients in support of these propositions 1 have 
examined at large. And having occasion, when I come 
to the last of them, to inquire into the true foundation of 
morality^ I consider all its pretences ; inquire into all 
its advantages; and shew that obligation, properly so 
called) proceeds from xvill, and will only. This inquiry 
xvasr directly to my point, as the result of it proves that 
the morality of the Atheist mw%t m\.VvoMt any.true 
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foundation, and consequently weak and easily shaken.'. 
Yet it had a further proprietj^ as the religion, whoso , 
divine original I was here attempting to demonstrate, . 
has founded moral obligation in xtill only ; and a peculiar, 
expediency, as it is become the humour of the times to. 
seek for tiiis foundation in any thing rather than in what, 
7'eiigion places it. 2. But the author of the Fable of th^ 
Bees went a large step further, and endeavoured to- 
prove that morality was so far from being necessary to 
society, that, on the contrary, it was vice, not virtue, which 
rendered states flourishing and happy. This pernicious 
doctrine, which would cut away our argument by the root,- 
was inforced with much laboured art and plausible insi-. 
nuation. I undertook therefore to examine and confuti?. 
the principles it went upon : which I presume to have, 
done so effectually, as will secure the reader fi'om the. 
danger of being any longer misled by it. In this manner 
I endeavoured to prove the >iajor proposition of the. 
Jii'st syllogism: and, with this, the Jint book of The> 
Z)ivi7ie Legation of Moses concludes. . • ■ 

II. The second begins with proving the major pro- 
position of the second syllogism, that It was universally 
believed by the Ancients^ on their common principles o f 
legislation and wisdom^ that whatsoever religion and so- 
ciety have no future state for their support ^ must be sup- 
portedby an eMraordinary providence. This proof divides 
itself \n\.otwo parts, the conduct of the lawgivers, and the. 
opinion of the philosophers. The first part is examined, 
in the present book, and the second in xhe following. 

In proving the proposition from tlie conduct of the 
lifwgivers, I shew, 1. Their care to piiopagate, First,, 
Religion in general. 1. As it appears trom the reason 
of things, viz. the state of religion all over the civilized 
world. 2. As it appears imxwfact, such as their univer- 
sal pretence to inspiration; which, it is shewn, was made 
only to establish the opinion of the superintendcncy of 
the gods over human affairs : and such as their universal, 
practice in the manner of prefacing their laws ; where, 
the same superintendcncy was taught and inculcated. 
And here I desire it may be observed, that the proving 
their care to propagate religion in general y proves, at* 
the same time, their propagating the doctviueo^ ^. jutuTii' 

T4 ^ stttU:^ 
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^tate; because there never was any religicm in the world 
but the Jewishy of uhich that doctrine did not make an 
essential part. I shew, secondly, tlietr care to propagate 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards andpum&immts 
in particular. And, the most eflfectual method (hey^ 
employed to this purpose was the institution of the my8> 
TERiEs, I give a large account of their rise and progress; 
which I shew to have been from Egypt into Greece. 
The detection of the AnopPHTA of these mfst^rie&y 
which were the unity of the Godheady arid the error of 
the grosser PolytheisiJiy not only confirms all that vs 
advanced Concerning the rise, progress, and order of the 
several species of idolatry, but rectifies and clears up 
much embarras and mistake even in the best modem 
critics, such as Cudworth, Prideauxy Netcton^ Sge^ while 
they ventured, contrary to the tenour of Holy Scripture, 
to suppose that the One God was commonly known add 
i?«^orshipped in the Pagan w orld. For finding many, in 
divers countries, speaking of the One God, they concluded 
he must needs have a national worship paid to hara; 
though the Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, represent the Gentiles in a total ignorance of the 
true God, and entirely given up to Polytheismw This, as 
Tve say, has occasioned much confusion and mistake in our 
best writers on this subject, while they would reconcile 
their own conclusions to Scripture premises. Now the 
discovery of the uttop^iUm of the mysteries, enables us to 
explain the perfect consistency between sacred and pro* 
fane antiquity; which, left to speak for themselves, and 
without interpreters, inform us of this plain and conBist* 
ent ti*uthy " That the docrine of the One God was taught 
in all places, as a profound secret to a fexv in the cele- 
bration of their mysterious rites ; but that a public or 
national zcorship was paid to him no where but m the 
" land of Jud^S' Where, as Eusebius well expresses 
\iyjdr the Hebrerv PEOPLE alone was reserved the 
/lonourof being initiated into the Im&wledgeqf the Creator 
of all things. And, of this difference, God himself speaks, 
by. the Prophet, I hare not spoken in secret ^ in a dark 
place of the earth ; I said not unto the seed of Jacob, sedc 
ff€ 9?ie in 'vain*. And the holy Apostle informs us of tlie- 
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consequence of this mysterious manner of teaching th6 
true God, that when, by this means, they came fo the 
htcmkdge oi him, they glorified him not as God*. To 
^nfinn niy account of the mysteries, I subjoin a critical 
dissertation on the sij^th Book of Virgil's jErnis ; and 
toother, on the Metamorphosis of Apuleius. The first 
XsS which I prove to be one continued description of the 
mysteries \ and ihe semid^ to be written purposely to 
recemmend their use and efficacy. But by mischance 
(and the only one of this kind in the two volumes) the 
dissertation on Apuleius is misplaced. The reader will 
observe, that, through the course of tliis whole argument, 
on the conduct of the ancient lawgivers, it appears that 
all the fundamental principles of their policy wexe bor- 
rowed from Egypt. A truth that will be made greatly 
subservient to the 7ninor of my second syllogism (that 
Moses was skilled in all the ancient legislation and zvis^ 
tkm, and yet instituted the Jeteish religion and society 
mthout a futm^e state for its support) as well when I' 
prove the latto^ part of the proposition in the second 
volume, as the former part, in the third; where the 
character of Moses is vindicated from the objections oi 
infidelity. From this, and from what has been said above 
of moral obligation, the intelligent reader will take 
notice, that throughout The Divine Legation, I^have 
all along endeavoured to select for my purpose sudi Rind 
of arguments, in support of the particular question in 
httod, as may, at the same time, either illustrate the 
trcrth of Revetafmi iji general, or serve as a principle to 
proceed upon in the progress of the argument. Of 
Avbich^We shall give, as occasion serves, several further 
instances in tlie course of review. 

ThiKS, having shewn the legislator s care to propagate 
religion in general, and the doctrine of a futnre state in 
particular (in which is seen their sense of tlie inseparable 
connexion between tliem), 1 go on, II. To explain the 
contrivances they employed to perpetuate them: by 
which it may appear that, in their opinion, religion was ' 
not a temporary expedient to secure their own power, 
b*it a necessary support of civil government, i. The first 
ioBtmc^ of flieir care to this end was, as we shew^ the 
* Romans 
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ESTABLISHING every where a national religion protected 
by the laws of the state. But men ignorant of true 
religion could hardly avoid falling into mistakes in tbs. 
mode of this estabtishment \ pursuing a right end by 
very wrong means : therefore, as the subject of our book, 
is no idle unconcerning speculation, but such as affects 
us in all our highest interests as men and citizens, I 
thought a defence of the justice and equity of an esta- 
blished RELIGION would well deserve the readers best 
attention ; and this I have given liim, in an explanation, 
of the true theory of tlie alliance between church and 
state. 2. The second expedient the legislator used for 
perpetuating religion, I sliew was the allowance of a 
GENERAL TOLERATION, which, asitwould, for the same 
reason, be as wrongly conceived as an establislwient^ I. 
have attempted to give the true theoiy of that likewise. 
Where, speaking of the cause and first occasion of its 
violation, the subject naturally led me to vindicate true 
religion from the aspersions of infidelity. And here I shew, 
that the first persecution for religion was not that which 
was conimittedj but that which was undergoncy by the 
Christian church. And thus ends the second book of 
The Divine Legation. 

III. The /Air^f begins with the latter part of the proof 
of the MAJOR proposition of the ^ecowrf syllogism ; namely, 
the opinions of the phibsophers. For as the great waste 
of time hath destroyed most of the monuments of ancient 
legislation, I thought it proper to strengthen my position,, 
of the sense of their lawgivers, by that of their sages and 
philosophers. Where I shew Jirst, from their own words, 
the sense they had in general of the necessity of \h% 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments 
to civil society. But to set the fact in the strongest light, 
I next endeavour to prove, that even those of them 
(namely, the several sects of Grecian philosophers) who 
did not believe this future state, yet, for the sake of 
society, sedulously taught and propagated it. That they 
taught it, is confessed. That they did not believe ix^ was 
my business to prove. Which I first do, by the three 
following general reasons: i. That tliey all thought, it 
allowable to say one thing and think another. : 2. That. 
they perpetually practised they thus professed to 
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belatvful. And, 3. That they practised it with regard, 
to the very doctrine in question. To explain and verify 
the . two first of these propositions, I had occasion to 
inquire into the rise, progress, perf§i*tion, decline, and ' 
genius of the ancient Greek philosophy under all its. 
several divisions. In which, as its rise and genius are: 
shewn to have been fron> Egypt, we lay in a still further 
support for the minor proposition of tiie second syllogism* - 

The discourse then proceeds to a particular inquiry 
into the sentiments of each sect of philosophy on this 
point Wliere it is shew n, from the character and genius 
of each school, and from the writings of each man,- 
that none of them did indeed believe the doctrine of a« 
future state of rewards and punishments. liut, from 
almost every argument brought for this purpose, it, 
at the same time, appears of how high importance they 
all thought it to society. 

Further, t6 support this fact, I prove next, that these 
philosophers not only did not^ but could not possibly, 
believe the doctrine of a future state of rewards and ^ 
punishments, because it contradicted two metaphysical 
principles universally held and believed by them concern- 
ing the nature of God and of the soul ; which were, 
that God could not angry ^ nor hurt any one; and that 
the soul was part of God, and resolved again into hlnu 
In explaining, and verifying the reception of this latter 
principle, I take occasion to speak of its original ; which 
I shew vfdL^ Grecian, and not Egyptian, as appears from 
the different genius and character of the tw o philosophies; 
though the spurious books going under the name of 
Hermes, but indeed written by late Greek Platonist5, 
would persuade us to believe the contrary. The use of 
this inquiry likewise (concerning ^Ae origin of this pri^i- 
cipk) will be seen when we come to clear up the character 
of Moses as aforesaid. But with regard to the general 
question (concerning the belief of the philosophers)^ be^ 
sides the direct and principal use of it for the support of 
the MAJOR proposition of the second syllogism, it has 
(as I said before I had contrived my arguments should 
have) two further uses ; the one to serve as a principle in 
the progress of my argument ; the other to illustrate the 
truth qf Rei^elatmi in gencrcil. . Tor, \ . \l vi'iSiL ?>exNe 
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a sufficient answer to that objection of the Deists, to be 
considered in the last volume, that Moses did not pro- 
pagate the doctrine of a f uture state of rewards and 
punishments, because he did not believe it : it beii^ idiewn, 
from fact, that the not belio-ing a doctrine, so usefiil tor 
society, was esteemed no reason why the legislator should 
not propagate it 2. It is a very strong proof of the 
necessity of the Gospel of Jesus, that the sages of 
Greece^ with whom all the wisdom of the world was 
supposed to be deposited, had philosophised themsehei 
out of one of the most evident and useful truths with 
which mankind is concerned. Nor need we seek any 
other justification of the severity with which the holy 
Apostles ailways speak of the philosophers or philosophy 
ef Greece, than this, the shewing it was directed against 
these pernicious principles ; and not, as both Deists and 
Fanatics have concurred to represent it, a condemnaticm 
human learning in general. 

But as now it might be objected, that, by this mpte* 
sentation, we lose on the one hand what we ^aui on the 
Mher; and that while we shew the necessity of the 
Gospel, we run a risk of discrediting its reasonabkness: 
for that nothing can seem to bear harder upon this, than 
tiiat the best and wisest persons of antiquity did not 
believe a future state of rewards and punishments: as 
this, I say, might be objected, we have given a full answer 
to it ; and, to support our answer, shewn, that the two 
estremes of this representation, which divines have been 
accustomed to go into- by contrary ways, are attended 
with great and real mischief to Revelation. While th^ 
only view of antiquity, which yields solid advantage to the 
Christian cause, is such a one as this here given ; such a 
one as shews natural reason to be clear enough to petcmt 
truth, and the necessity of its deductions when proposed; 
but not generally strong enough to discot'cr it, and draw 
right deductions from it And we presume the objectors 
Jhay allow this to be the true, as we have Cicero himself 
for our warrant, who, with an ingenuity becomiijg hii 
profound knowledge of human nature, thus decimvely 
expresses himself: " Nam neque tam est acris'acies-in 
'^naturis hominum et ingeniisv ut re^tantas quisqUMi) 
iw/ i&ciMrataS) ^pomX yfi^x^y siitisj^ ssa^ IasMr ia 
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*^ rebus obscuritas, ut eas non peritus acri vir ingenid 
V cerxiat) si modo adspexerit^/' In explaining this mat* 
teTy it is occasionally shewn that of the ancient and 
modeim systems of deistical morality^ the confessedly- 
superior perfection in tlie latter is entirely owing to the* 
unacknowledged aid of Revelation.~Thus the reader see* 
in what manner we have endeavoured to prove the 
3fAjOR propositions of the two syllogism j thsit whatso- 
ever religion and society fiaxx m future state for their 
support, must be supported by an ea traordinaiy provi-* 
dence : and that this was imversally believed by the 
Ancients, on their common principles of legislation and 
wisdom. For, having shewn that religion and society were 
unable, and believed to be unable, to support themselves 
under an ordinary providence without a future state ; if 
they were supported without that doctrme, it coiUd be^ 
und could be believed to be, only by an ea^traordimrjf 
providence. 

But now, as this proof is conducted through a long 
detail of circumstances, shewing the absolute necessity of 
religion in general to civil society, and the sense which all 
the wise and learned of antiquity had of that necessity ;, 
lest tliis should be abused to countenance the idle and; 
impipu5 conceit, that religion was the inve7itio?i of poli-^ 
tiQiam, I concluded the third book and the volume toge- 
ther, with proving, that the notion is both impertinent 
and false. Impertinent, for that, were this account of 
religion right, it would not follow that religion itself wa^s 
visionary; but, on the contrary, that it was most real, 
and supported on the eternal relations of things : false,^ 
for that religion, in fact, existed before the civil magi- 
strate wa§ in being. But my end in this was not barely 
to remove an objection against the truths here delivered ; 
but to prepare an opening for those which were to follow. 
f*or if religion were so useful to society, and yet not the in- 
vention of the magistrate, we must seek its origin in another 
quarter : either from Nature, or It&oelation, or both.-^ 
Such is the subject of the Jirst volume of The Divine 
Legation: whicli, as I thought proper to publish scpg^* 
rately^ I contrived should not only contain part of that 
prop]^ but likewise be a compkte Ueatise of itseU) 

^ De 0^2^t. 1. iii. c, xxxi, 
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establishing one of the most important truths with 
U'hich we have to do, viz. The necessity of religion for- 
the support of civil gaoerfment. And if, in this view^ 
I have been more than ordinary minute, while treating 
some capital articles in support of that question, I pre- 
jwme I shalfnot want the reader's pardon. 

II. 

We come now to the second volume of The Divine 
Legation; which is employed in proving the minor 
propositions Of the two syllogisms ; the firet, That the 
Jewish religion and society had no future state for their 
support ; the other, That Moses, skilled in all ike anciefit 
Jegislation and wisdom^ instituted the Jewish religion and 
society without a future state for its' support. But in 
proving the MINOR, a method something different from 
that observed in proving the major propositions was to 
be followed. The major, in the first volume, were 
proved successively ^ and in their order ; but in this, the 
"MINOR propositions are inforced all the together: 
and this, from the reason of the thing ; the facts brought 
to prove the doctrine omitted, at the same time, acci- 
dentally shew the omission designed; and the facts, brought 
to prove it designed, necessarily shew it omitted. To pro- 
ceed therefore with the subject of ihe second volume. 

IV. I just before observed, that the conclusion of the 
first volume, which detected the absurdity and falsity 
of the atheistic principle, that religion was a creature of 
the state, opened the way to a fair inquiry whetlier its 
original were not as well from Revelation as from natural 
reason. 

In tlie introduction therefore to this volume, I took 
the advantage which that open afforded me, of shewing 
that the universal pretence to revelation proves some 
revelation must be true : that this Reveler tion must 
feave some characteristic marks to distinguish it from the 
false : and that these marks are to be found in the insti- 
tution of Moses. But thus far only by way of iiitrdductioriy 
and to lead the reader more easily into the main road of 
Qur inquiry ; by shewing hi in that we pursued no desperate 
adventure while we endeavoured to deduce the divinity 
of Moses\ law from the circumstances pf the law itself 
• " I proceeded 
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I prck^eded then to the proof of the minor propo- 
sitions, That the Jewish religim and society had no future 
^tate for their support; and that their lawgiver pur* 
posely omitted it. To evince these truths, with sufficient 
evidence, the nature of that institution was to be well 
understood. But to form a right idea of that^ it w^s 
expedient w^e should know the manners and genius of the 
Hebrew people, and the character and abilities of their 
lawgiver^ Now these having been entirely fashioned on 
Egyptian models, it was further expedient we should 
Imow the ^tat^ of Egyptian superstition and learning in 
those early ages. 

In order to this, therefore, 1 first advanced this pro- 
position, That the Egyptian lear7iing celebrated in Scrip- 
turCj and the Egyptian superstition there condemiied^ 
were the xiery learning afid superstition represented by the 
Greek writers^ as the honour and opprobrium of that 
kifigdom. Where, I first state the question, and shew 
the equal extravagancies of both parties in unreasonably 
advancing or depressing the high antiquity of Egypt. 

I then support my proposition^ first by fact^ the testir 
mony of holy Scripture, and of the ancient Greek 
writers set together, and supporting one another. 

Secondly by reason^ in an argument deduced from the 
nature, origin, and various use, of their so famed hiero- 
glyphics. Where it is shewn, 1. That these were 
employed as the sole vehicle of Egyptian learning even 
after the invention of letters. For which no good rea- 
son can be assigned but this, that they were employed to 
the same purpose, before. Now letters w^ere in use in 
the time of J/o*e*. 2. Again, it is further shewn that 
the ONiROCiiiTics borrowed their art of deciphering 
from hieroglyphic symbols. But hieroglyphic symbols 
were the mysterious vehicle of the Egyptian learning 
and tlieology. Now onirooitic, or the art of interpreting 
dreams, was practised in the time of Joseph. 3. And 
Ugain, that hieroglyphic symbols were the true original of 
ANIMAL WORSHIP in Egypt. Now animal worship was 
established before the times of Moses. From all tl)is it 
appears that Egypt was of that high antiqtuty, which 
• Scripture wd the best Greek writers represent it. By 

which 
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wiiich we cpme to understaud what \i;ere- t^.^iU|^<^ 
Planners nskd sui>er8thioDs oif E^pf in the, l^^^^t^.J^^ 
feiey bem^ As now appeai-s, identieallY &e;,5a«^ 
what tlie CrreeA writers have delivered to ui t^P;'^^ 
course oi this proof from reason, in opening at: iajig^itjie 
nature, origin, and various kinds of i^g3fi^iion/^li{e^f$i^ 
fhicsj i interweave (as the neccss^iry explan^tjQii of^ 
subject required) a detailed history , of the v^irious 
of ancient infbivnation hy speech and actio^i, A§ jSlI 
same account) in the original of brute-worships ^igW^i^^ 
history of the various modes of ancient i^fo/o/r^ . in ^.tha 
order they arose out of one another. Now these ij^^^ 
not only made to serve in support of tlie questioa X 
hej^e upon; but likewise in support of a Juturej.w/i(,,9^ 
past. For, in tliis history of the various modes qf an^u^xt 
information was laid, as the reader will find, the »fpqn(k|T 
tion of my discourse on tlie Nature of dmient PrQpheql^l 
in the sixth book; the connexion of which discours^.^^iilH 
my main subject , find its high importance to religiptpju: 
general, will be explained when we come to thq,t pl^^.d 
Mid, in the liistory of the vanous modes of ancient idolatryiji 
he may see my reasoning in tlx) latter end. of the thhi. 
book, against the Atheistic origin of religion, suppqiteflt 
and confirmed. So studious have we been to 9j^serye: 
what a great master of reason lays down as th^.rWe audi! 
test of good disposition, that every former .p^rp, ffK^r 
give strength unto all that follow; and every .latter brings 
light unto all before. . . 4.t 

But the high antiquity of Egypt f though prpved 
antiquity itself, seemed not enough securecl wbUe .^e 
authority of one great 7nodern remained entire aa4 WV" 
answered. In the next place, therdfore^ I yentur€4'<#: 
examine Sir /. Newtotis Ch7wwlogy of the ^Egyptian' 
Empire, as if is founded in the supposed kibs^i/'^ p OUoco^ 
and Sespst7'is; which I shew not only contradicts i aft 
profane, but, what is more, all^m? antiquity ; an^v\9UU^ 
«iore, the very nature of things. In the^CQune 4>f <fehi«l , 
confutation, the causes of that endless confui^ain rin i^": 
ancient Greek history and mythology, sore inqnii^ totpc* 
and explained ; which serves, at the same.4in»^ 1ip:j|0OQfrw:i 
and illustrate all. that hath; been pcea^y)^o%: Hi'' 
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the fir^t voluine, concerning the origin and progress cf 
idolatry^ the genius of Pagan reli^^on, their modes of 
woftbip> and their theological opinions. 
. Thus far concerning the high antiquity of Egypt. 
Which, besides the immediate purpose^ of leading us ii>to 
a true idea of tlie Jewish institution, hath these f urther 
U?eSk Wc have seen, in the foregoing volume^ tliat 
jE^ypty as it was most famed for the arts of legislation, 
soil most of all inculcated the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments. Now if Egypt were of the 
higli ^antiquity I contend for, the doctrine was inculcated 
in the time of the Hebrew captivity : the Israelites 
therefore who lived so long in Egypt ^ and had so tho- 
roughly imbibed the religious notions of the place, must 
needs have been much prejudiced in favour of so reason- 
able and flattering a doctrine : and, consequently, their 
Lawgiver, who had been bred up in all the learning o{ 
Egypt i if he had acted only by human direction, must 
needs, in imitation of his masters, have taken advantage 
of this favourable prejudice to make the doctrine of a 
future state the grand sanctim of his religion and law. 
Again, the proof of the high antiquity of Egypt was a 
necessaty vmdication of Sacred Scripture; which all 
along declares for that antiquity. But which the Deist 
having endeavoured to take advantage of against Mqsess 
claim to inspiration, believers were grown not unwilling 
to explain away. And while this cuuonology offered 
itself to support the Bible divinity j they seemed, little 
attentive to the liberues it took with the Bible history. 
. To proceed: in order to bring on this truth of the 
high antiquity of Egypt nearer to my pui'po^e, I next 
advanced this second proposition, That the Jewish people 
z^ire extremely fond of ' Egyptian liianners^ and did fre^ 
quently fall into Egyptian mperstitions ; and that many 
of the lam given to tfiein by the ministry of Moses were 
instituted partly in cotnpUance to their prejudices^ and : ' 
partly in oppdsit'uni to those supei^stitmis, Tiu-ough the 
prooi of the first part of the proposition was proposed, 
to be, shewn tlie high probability of an institutiod| 
tottoM with refeirence to Egyptian manners; and through 
tbq .proof of the second^ a demonstration tiiat it was, \vk 
fady SQ formed. In the progress of this ar^MJx\£isv^ \% 
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^en an histof ical account of the am^izthg peryersi^ of 
ttic Jnoiffk fK'ople, t'wni U)e time ofMeseif^ first ifu&snohy* 

to their seltlcinciit m the laiid of Caiman. Whteb.^efw 
not only to evince tte fact we are liere upoh, tkeir fhnd- 
iiesH for Ejsyptian 7Mmm€i\s; but to prove (what will- stand 
us in stca<I hereafter), that a* people so otetinate and' 
headstrong needed, in the institutiori of their triVil govcrtt- 
naent and religion, all possible curbf^tb disorder ; of wiiiob^ 
f6r this curt, the doctrine of a future state was ever held 
the chief in ancient pblicy. 

But now, as it might be objected, that white' I am 
endeavouring to get, tliis v^'ay, into the interior of the 
Jewish constitution, I open a door to the ravage of 
infidelity : it was tliouglit necessary, in order to* prevftrt 
their taking advantage of the great troth contained under 
th^ last proposition, to guard H by the t^^'o fbHowih|^ "■ 

Firsts That Moses's Egyptian karmttg, &ud th& lam 
instituted in eo}7ipliance to the peoples pri^c^eSy oftd »t 
eppositiott to Egyptian superstitious, at^ no reasoghthtt 
objection to the dirinitij of his rn'mioft. Whefft, itf 
answering {in objection to the proof of the Jirsi part of 
this proposition, I had occasion to expfetin lite nature 
onfjn of the schools of the Prophets: whSch/thef retfJer 
will finti of this fetrihcr use, to give strength awff sup^ 
port to what is said, in tlie .vw /fr book; of the Ntfturt ij^ 
JProp^ievif; and particularly to what h mia^rfced^ m 
Grotius's mistakes in hi5< nitfrmer of intorpretiicig' ti»eto-. 
And, after having estabfelied tiie proof of the" 
part, from the nature of tljtngs, I examir^e^ll ihe argo^ 
i»ent3 which have been urged to the contrary, : by the 
learned UejinanJVUiim, in his jSgfgJtiaeayQ^ ^tjaA hbt^ 
hstd been publicly recommended, tor a distittet and^tit 
confutation of Spencer, De Lcgibus Uebrceonitn ri- 
tuifHbus. 

But I go further in the second proposition ; and prt^te^. 
that the.se very arctnmtanees of Moses s Egyfrtiait ttbrrr^ 
ing, mid the lan^ imtitutrd in mnpliaftte to the p^^lri 
prejudices, and in opposition - to ti.^y\\m supti ttittonSy 
ere a strm^ confmnation (f the ^mniifof h'^ mismri\ 
For, thgU: one, bred irp in the arts oiEg^tian '\t^'s\^ti:^ 
c^ould nfever, on his own head, hav^ thought of tMuCihJ 
in uii<iuly,4>eo|rfe tfi^govcnuuent -ODf maxin»- of. t^ligion 
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iX^ri^plicy £undujp€i>tally op|}^^^ aiirtliepniaeipks df 
JEtg^tian wisdom. And yet Moaes dijlthis, in eiijoining 
tjie worship of tboY>v^c God only; and, ki euutii^ng tki 
cjoctrin^ of 2L fuimx stai^. And again, that, anc who 
jfifi^(^ preteiuled to ivispirution^ aiid.to receive t be w}K)Jie 
iFao^e oC a national Gonstitutioa fvoiix God liHnselli;\Yonl{l 
tiQVQi^ Ijiave risked his ppetpipces by.a^ri,l;ual law, W'iiifii 
tb^ people CQuld see was ]x^dailiy anstitutecV pailly 
Cq^^ilMiV;^ to tbeii: proj.iailicii;^, jan^ p^irUy in oppositicfn 
to Kgjfplidji &upcrsti)ions. ; And >\vHhj Miis the JouriU 

V. What Iiath been hitherto js^jd Wfi^ to let us, mgent-* 
/■^=9ijly,.into Ibe genius of the J^uish policy;, in order 
to^ our judging naore exactly of tlie peculiar 7k/ture oi 
its gQverniuent; that from thence, we might be enabled to 
dotQ^jnine, with full certainty, on the matters in question, 
06 they are contained idi the. two iviixor propositions. 

'Xhe jiftk bookk, therefore, coifics st 1 11 mmxr \o the 
point,. ai>d couj^iders this pcculidr miurc qf tlic Jeti-u/i 
gQverpBicDt. Which is shewn to have been a thkq- 
cjRACV, propctrly so cidled, where (>od himself btK^aine 
the- sfipifcme civil inaj^istratc. .This fonn of governm(^^ 
19^ sliGwp to have beon mccsmry. for tlie tiuies. In prow 
iqg. wlttcb, tiie iaw of piuusiiuig Jor opimo)is, under a 
^freo^^aciff. i'y occasionally explained.. And as the Dcis^is 
tvive vbfiej(\ accustomed to object this punishment against 
the divine original of the Law, it is jiistiliul at laige, on 
the prii>ciples of natural equity: which serves, at ti\c 
ft^ifie time, botli to conlirm the rea/iti/ of b, t/ieoiraci/, 
wA also to give new strength and support to wh^t 
h&d been said on tlic subject of Toii^ratic/i, in tiic jirsf 
volaine. 

. 2. This. Theocracy, which was necemny, was (as I 
tlien ^he^v from the notions and opinions of those times 
coiiCQraiHg TiUdarif Dciiiei) of the most (my inirodnction 
likewise. But here, sf>eaking of the njcthod of Provi- 
deiKe in eq^ploying the prejudices of men to the gi'cj^t 
.^nds of its dis{)Q|i^tions, I observe, that whenever 
jPiyioe Wisdom thought lit so to do, it was always 
accustomed to insert sonoc characteristic note of ditfer- 
aoc/e, to nw)^ the institution, it established, for its o'^vn : 
wliigh leading xno to enumerate soipc of those noUa^ 

u 2 I insisted 
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I . ifisifited chii% upon tliis, that the Maftde vAigsm 
^mm brnk upm.a forwer^ cainely, the PatrmrekeA: 
whereas tberarious reiigionfi of the Paga^^ yi9pAA'yf€ct 
all tm'ekited iOy and indeptfidcnt cf om dwarteik^' A$ 
rim was: a circutDStanre nectesarily to be^welt^ imf d egs te K ^ 
Ibr a perfect comprciienstan tj{ ti\^Jtwish Estah^hoKiBt 
(the subject in hand), I took the advantage wfaktl tiie 
fielebilated author of the Grounds md Realms- qf ik 
Christian Rdigioa had afforded me, (who^ tf> discredit 
Recelatim^ has tiuMight fk to affirm the direct contniry)'0^ 
• suppoiting it against him in an examination of /his jaOt 
and mzMwiij^^ on this iiead. 

3. I proceed, in the : next pTace, to shew, = that those 
V prejudices which made tlie introduetim of- a jihoaenacy 
50 easy J occasioned as easy a defection from the lamfe 
'/it In which I had occasion to exp}am the mUSard 6f *tll& 
\ xvorskip of tutelary gods^ and of that idoletinf i&krocem^ 
' t\m Jetcish people were so obstinately besdttetL , ''fiolh 
: whkh discourses serve these firrther purposes, tha/dirxlidr, 
; rta support and explain what had been said/ inriiiejfilrf 
Volume, concerning the genius of Pagan interconmiimty 
I -ef worship : and the kiiter (besides^ a partScakr lisol to 
f ;be fhade of it hi ti\e third volume) tor obT«d;e«ioo«Bniin 
. objection of unbelieycirs;^iK>, from this irineilmstoBcatof 
ilhe €ontin>>al defection of the jTiw* iiito;idQkrtiy,(wonW 
kifer^ that God s dispensation to them could: fie Ven^baye 
IsieeD ^ iiiustrious as tl^eir bbtory represents^ ij^ t/ thflse 
, men ^upposii^ that tliis idolatry consisted ktir^sno mekig 
:4he law of ilMj^; ^nd renomicing it aaii&Aifo'^^i^iff 
i truth: \fof^ whidh suppositions are here ahew» tp^iKS 

Having es^ilainird the ^fatimsc^ the theoci^acy^ ilnd the 
. attenda9it ctrtumstanops.o(jiis treetiim^ woitben infpure 
feoBoemRig; its diiratim. A theocracy, therefore^, lin 
^Irictiruth and propriety, we she\v^Ci9!(^uedilifOuji^iit 
the period of . tlic Jaei^ ^teA^y^y^: ta ilbfi cbmiiig 
: f)i€kFisti ; The use to .be made;her?aii:erdBf;lju8 
/'klO'inforee^he (mrtcz^iow,h^pm^\^^. two;.re|ligiionfij5a 
I ^circunvstaiice^ tbomgh m}3iBh.ftt^ieQt^ 
mtibnal defroder of Reve&JtthnitOiSVfport^* l u • 

We CQo^iiaKt tc^ thB -psi^lim mmptmoe^ \ 'tAttii^Si 
the adminhstration of e^tkeecroGf: which bring us yr/ 

tmi:ct 



Mue^ew^ was. fl» ExrsAon^i^AnX'M^nwimsi'CZ. 
oAnd^xgrae^^y t6 this, dedbc nature 
Zjtkings}^AiAthoiy^S^^ yi/c/.e^iibit' to ufethis 

bm^^iief»esi^^ of God'« govemiDent: aod iHTtfaer, 
Jlfattl*ilbeine> anr many &vaun£lc :ckquinstan[u>es/.io t&e 
^CkamAer jqf ithe Jemi^h ^4)e6pile,, to idduce axandid ic^- 
t^itniQer rto ^Qi^chide this representation /r^. .'iTboiiflh 
^^Ikeretlte leader should ^observe, ttial.iny airjj^ument dc^ 
require'me to prove more, in i]m plaoe; than that ill 
^.ejstraortiinar}^ prm^idmceis:irepr£6mted in Scripture, tot 

be administered : The proof xi£^ its. ireo/ administration it 
'!'is> ttie-fAirpoae of tlus M^n^k to give through? ttije great 
VMEDUBKM^if my Theses, the Omimon of, the Doctrine tf 
'.>u fmiurt\State tf Retcards and Punishments If there- 
>dd4re L dearly shew, from the whole\/e^^^/^A history, that 
rithe matter is ihix^ representedj the inference fi'ony 
< '^iiMiurA^ m}okh proves the representation tmey answers 
^^^oCgectioos, both as to our inadequate conceptioi^of 
ttb^monnerhow such a providence could be administered; 
yjipd'-a^ to certain passages in holy Scripture that laean to 

V iciasfa with .tiiis its general representatim. And yet both 
"^Ifaefi^ objections , (lo leave no shadow of doubt unsatisfied) 
^oarexoosidered likewise: but as impoitant as thi& &ct, of 
tism^eo'trmridinaiy providence representtd^ is, even to oflr 
' present ipuiipiose^ it has a still farther use when employed 

mbongst those 4istinguishing m^r/:^ of the'truth dlM4ms^ 
^flbfvie jnission in gma^dL . For, from hence, we ntnity 
.X>b^rue^ tbov'ikmeces^ary trouble and hazard to which he 
s^exposed. himself had that mission been only pretended. 
Had he, like the rest of the ancient lawgivers, done no more 
ihdn^b^liely affected inspiration^ he had then no occasion 
^ to propagate the belief of a comtajit equal pr(mdence ; . a 
.^idispensation, if only fei|^d,. so easy to coniiited. 
: iBttt^ by dj^viating from their general practice, and per- 
;.iiuading the people, tliat the ii^iring tutelary god would 
, . ibecocnei their he laid himself under a necessity of 
tiij^(iiAn%^w^^extraordimry pro*cicknce; jand perpetually 

Y iftfiisting po it as the.gre^t sanction o£ bis lawi^; a dead 
weight, if he were, air impostor, that nothing but ddwn* 

.^fi^t .^J|y could W« brought him to undergo^ >. 

V:^ -.ii ' .: i •••• V 3 " V.. C > . Tci 
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To proceed : after having laid tJris strong ftrrd ^nece^frty 
•foundation, we come at length dirIlCtlt tooUr poirit 
If tlic Jcivhh government were a thcocrticy^ It Avtis 
administered by ain art ntrn'd'mary pro-citleucei, tiite con- 
sequence of which is, that 'temporal ir^'ard^ aM- pmii^h- 
moits (the cftccts of this providence) and riot futHTf, 
were the sanction' of their law and religion. Thiis fax 
therefore hath the roy 7iafitre of the Jcw^ft goverAtt^rit 
brought us. And thi< methinks is bringing us feirly toj) 
to the proof of our two minor propositions. So liaies- 

• sary, as the reader now sees, was this fc//j^ discoufse of 
the nature of the Jewish government. But, ta pi^evetit 

' nil cavil, I go further; and shew, that the doctfinfe <>f a 
Jut are state of rewards and punishments, Which cddld 
, nbt, from the nature of thin<js, be thcscindtwrt of the Law, 
' iras 7wt, in fact, taught in it at ail; but pitrpbi^ly dittft- 
tcd by their great Prophet. This is proved froiti ^veral 
circumstiuices in the hooks of Gcne.ns \mA thc 'Zwi'. 

• Wlicre, to shew, that Moscs^ who, it is seen, stttdfbi^if 
emitted it, was well apprised of its importance, 1 ^rt^rc 

"that the punhhmcnt of children for the crhiies (if Httir 

• pnrent^ v^as broiiglit into this institution *ptirpD4fefy-to 
supply some advantages to government, ivfrich the dec- 
trine of ?i future state affords. TWs, at l!he Sam'e time 
that it further supports the opinion of no future stape ia 

• the Mosaic dispensation, gives me a fair occasion of^- 
dicating the justice and equity of the laxi\ '6f puriisfiing 
children for the opines of their parents; arid proving the 
perfect agreement between Moses and the Prophets con- 
cerningit: which had been, in all ages, the sttirribling- 

' block of infidelity. 

But we go'yet further, and shew, that, as ul/o^ciy forbore 
' to teach the doctrine of a future istate of rewards and 
punishments, so neither had the'ancietit JeicSy thBt is to 

• say, the bodi/ of the people, any knowlecJge of it. -Tlie 
proof is striking, and scarce to be resisted b^ any party 
or profession but tlie si/stem-vnikei'^ ■ The 'Bible contains 

. a very circumstantial history of tliis people from 'the time 
' of Moses to the great Captivity. Not only of public 
'occurrences, but the private adventures of pet*'uns of 
both 3excsj and of all ages and'st4ionb, -of uILCbw:<ietcrs 
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md/O^ail^xkms ; io the Hv^s of virgins, inatrpns, ^V^g^y 
<$oldier6, sdaojafs, iprieste, .i^ierciiantB, husbaiKimen. They 
are given too in every ciicumst^nce of iiie^ vidtorioui^ 
'Cttpbve, sick, and in bealdi ; in fuii security and amidst 
-iinpmdjng dan^e^ ; plunged in civil busine&s, or retire^ 
and sequestered in the service of religion. Tqgether .wit^i 
liieir stw]^, we have their composition likewise. Here 
4bey sii^ their triumplis; there tlieir palinodia: here 
:tlioy iaflfer iip tlieir hynjns of praise and {>etitions to thp 
Deity ; here itliey mg^ their n)orrtl precepts to their 
countryfltten; and il>ere again they treasure up tlicir pro- 
,pb€icies and predictioiHi toi' posterity : yet in r^ne of these 
f different circumstances of lite, in none of these various 
casts composition, do we ever find them actkig on the 
.ffiotives, or in^u^tiAed by the prospect of ^ f uture state; 
or indeed expressing the least Jiopes or Jea)\Sy or even 
Ci^minon atriosky concerning it : but ev^y thing tliey do 
or say respects tlie present life only; the good and ill of 
wbiqh are the sole objects of all their pursuits and aver- 
•aioQs^. And here I will appeal to my adversaries thqm- 

• selves. Let them speak, and tell me, if they were .now 
^fecst .shewn ^me history of an okl Greek republic, 
delivered in the form and manner of the Jewish^ and no 
more aiotice in it of a future state, whether. they could 

' possibly believe tliat tijat doctrine was national, or gene* 
rally kuo\yn in it? If they have the least ingenuity, they 
•ivill ans^'er, iAoy could, not. On what then do they 
i^upport their belief here, but m religmis prejudices f 
Prejudices of no higher an original n^itlier than some 
JOutch ov German system: for, as to tlie Bibley o/ie half 
of It is siient cQneerning ^/e and Immortality 'y and the 
vihe^^ half declares the doctrines were brought to ifght 

* It is very remarkable, ih^t nething mbte strongly evinces the 

* d«s]i«nUe folly of tlioee who ima^iue tiie Bible has- been adulterabcd 
bj-ilDB Jsw* (junless it be their own bch^uie of reforcui|ig it, by Ijhe 
assistance of a J€U7, who »hus acconunodated it to-tlie jaste of 
Faganhm) than this very circunisuince of tiie prafourfd , silence 

■ th*"ou!;hout, concur nkig a fuhtre state » For 'bad die Jioi6»i?i ever 
. ftempf with it on aiiy head, it had certainly been on this, vhich 
riJiey ^hold to be the \ cry fundamental i)f tunda3nentaU-\,. ^ud 
whicli yet» after ail their sweat and labour, to discover in thc'Bibje, 
they could never get to ; but are forced at last to take it Ujlon 
irust or tiaditiooi as the Indians do ihiiii' f undMrnental Tartms€. 

t-M«imoni(ie3. 

L 4 through 
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through the Gospd; whidi too fe a t^Stmoi^^CMsB^ 
support of our dofidusion from tfie Jet^k hiMfyi tkitt 
would wanting in tiie case given of a GreM^. -i^ia » * 
llie strength of this argumetit b^till fuitber mjjyported 
by a view - erf tlie general hidtory of mankilidr Md pOF-^ 
ticularly of those natiofis most Yes^hWng ihb Jewish^ bf 
their '^nius atid circumstances: iii which find 'ttML 
doctrine of a future state was alwa^s^pusbing >ob i"itt(i 
influence. It was their constant viafkufh 'throii|^iife;l 
it' 'stimulated them to war^- and spirited their soi^/:of 
tritimph; it made them insensible pf -^iny vinunovieabfe^ 
in^^m'g^9 fuid superior to the hour of death. But^thi^ is 
not all ! we observe that even in the Jervish annak^ <when 
tbis doctrine^was become nsltionaty itmad^ ascofi^derable 
a 'figure in their history, as- in that-of My other :peop)f: 
Tn'the last place we shew, that it is not 6n Xhe'negutkit 
iilehceonty of the sacred writers, or of the speakers they 
introduce, thut ^ve support our tooclusion ; but from their 
pEisitvoe deckratlom^ by which they plaiply discover, /tfaat 
tfiere was 1*6 popular expectatiofn of a foture Male^or 
resurrection. Such as these; 7%tt/ ke that g^etk^dmn 
to the 'grme shail c&me up m fnm'6'''^.'-^Thaiin'itlea$h 
ih&e i9 no remembrance of God, and in tke grme fmiydiK 
shall give him thanks'\. — That the dead kfmk> n9t m^ 
tkingj iteither hace anif more a rezoard^.^Tkat th^ 
who go dawn to the pit cannot hope for God's truth ^.-^ 
That those who are dead, are not\\: Where^welfind itti> 
be tlie same popular language throughout,, and in \eveiy 
circumstance of life; as weUin 'thei»o/j9jW/oi«j>Ay of the 
author of Eccksia^stesy as amrkist the distresses cf the 
^sahmi, the Lamentations of the Prophet, -and -the 
t^fations of gooA Hezekiah. - Bui is« it possible this 
OQuld be the language of ^ people •insb\icted;uin ti^ 
doctrine of life ami iinnKyrtdUfy ? Or do we find oae 
wqrd of it, o!) ?iny occasion whatsoet«r,- in the ^-ritersvof 
. 'Ncp Testament, but wllere it is brought in ^p be cop- 
iuted an4 condomqed? Th0 people in jr<^'eiwi^ 
%hat those whor m^e dead, are not: Jmis^ in .idie Gospel, 
'i!ntX Abrdham, Isaac, md Jacobs ar^ amongstctheHvektg. 
^(S'dod* riien ^mon^s^ Ui.e v/ect*^ s^aid, thut ' tios^ who' p) 

2 S-ihi.xiv.l4. . ■ ■ /t l^aTm vl. 5. ^'^dclesJlV. 
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dmvn^U^ihc grmc come up mfnare^ knctv not any things ^ 
hmt na^-nward, ajail^tiierQfiMie prayed for Ipng life here^ ] 
to praise the of their., salvation : St Paul^ on the 
contrary^ dej^QUtly wished for his dissolution^ ifi order to 
reea^yeLdsewhere the reward of his faith and spinitMal 
warfare** Here, therefore, let me admonish certain . 
dtakraXii ^yitemsi for once to suspend their trad^j and 
attend ^avnapmait to the arguments they wrke a^iinsL 
For<St'wiil not be thought enough that they prove, on .the 
prindples of their systems, that the doctrine of a future 
Hate of rewards and punishments OUGHT to be in the 
rtligim of Aiosesy and therefore is there. The public 
Willi npw expect, that they directly apply themselves to 
tbti 'refutation of these arguments; which, being founded 
oa^t^stemy proceed in a different manner; and, inna 
the ^proof of what is not there, conclude^ what otight not 
t^r tte^ there. - Bat it is much easier to tell us, what should 
6em9, book, than to account for what i£ in it 
: Frpn^ the Old Testament, we proceed to the JVisa;; fagF 
iHchifihita]^pisars, from the inspired writers of this likewise^ 
tfaal:the^ doctrine pf a future state of rewards and punish-^ 
mentsr-didANOT make part of the Mosaic dispensation. 
Tiieir evidence we have divided into two parts, ihejig'st 
proving tbat temporal rewards and punishments were the 
isahctions^f -the J^ish .dispensation ; thesecmd, that it 
imjd^ iiopther.. > And thus, with the directest and most 
imfixceiptipnabte proof of the two minor propositioQS^ 
tinejlfth book eoncliides. 

V VI.. But, to remove, as far as I was able, all grounds 
q6 prejudice to this momentous truth, I employed the 
sijrth and I last book of this volume in examining those 
texts of the Old and Netv Testament, which had been 
commonly jiirged to prove that the doctrine of a future 
state of Bewails and punishments did mak^part of the 
Jliof^i^ dispensation. 

' Ao|ongst those of rthe Old Testament, the famoup 
passage ia the xixth chapter of the book of holding 
the pjrincipal'place; I judged it of importance, for the 
reasons there assigned, to examine this matter to the 
bottom ;vwbich ncccss^ily engaged me in an inquiry into 
the nature and genius of tiiat book ; zvhen written, and to 
w/iaf purpose i whereby not only a fair accouiit is given of 
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ilie sense of tliat pas$as;e, consistent in ith\nnr pMpositmi; 
.bcit a sti'ong support is pnovkleri Ibr ^ivdt 
said in the third and lost volume, concerning tiie^rotW 
^tk'cat/ of tl)e extraordinary proviileiTce, troai the dnawoof 
Hmti XQ the return from tlie great Ca|)tivity, aod resettb- 
iiucnt in tlie land.of «/ur/earr. . ' 

i]ut this disstirtation has stiii a faitiicr, «»d veny^nifMir- 
•tant use, ^regarding iicvdution in gcna-M^ :lor i sbenim^ 
ttncrein, how the principles of ttie ( tos^Hfl doctrine tqmAu 
•ty degrtofj fully obviates the calumnies of xl^miai.inA 
DeUiiia: who pretend that the piicsts and ieadefft^i^ 
.Hie Jew refined theii' old doctrines coucenitng tlrelsi^aty, 
mid invented Hew ones, Jiidt as liiey advanced in know- 
pledge, or tlie people in curiosity ; or as botii were better litt- 
fltructed in the country to which they were led captiwei. . 

.Itt examining the texts of tlic New Tcsta»ient, tte 
Janoous deveuth chapter of the- epistie to the ifeww* 
was not forgotten ; the sense of whicii is cleai^ci up ktrnx 
the .strongest and most "iixvetcrate niisteikQS of syste- 
^matieal divines. In tliis place is occaskmaUyroiprlatteil 
and illugtrated a matter of tlie highest moment for ttbG 
.»iidersta|iding St P^w/'s epistles, niimely, the tiatmrt tf 
the Apostotic reusoning agiiinst the eyrf>r^ fif ihe itmmh 
convcrt.s ; and this lifcewise contriiwites still further i|o 
support the trutli of our two minor propositions. 

As . in all this I taught nothing contitiry to the doctrine 
of our excellent Church, my profession^ in comimni 
decency^ not to say Ja.sticc botli to myself and Others, 
required I should vindicate the reality ol my conformity. 
Having therefore declared it as., my untbigiied opiniou 
4liot, though a fiiture state of rewards and punishments 
made no part of the Mosaic dispensaiion, yet tliat the 
Law hteid ^.'ipiritual meaning, to be understood. when 
' 'the i'ulnofes of time should come, and hence received 
*' the nature^ and afforded the efficacy of p^ophevy: and 
*'^that in the interim^ the mt^tery of the Gospel was 
: " occasionally rcvetilcd by God to his chosen servants^ the 
Ivmlcr^H and fathers of the Jtxvish nation ; and the 
: (htcniiig of it gradually opened by the prophets tolfae 
• *' people:" !hiving, 1 say, declared thb to ;be my un- 
feigned opinion, I shew, from the words of tlie SkxYftith 
Article (if Rcligimy tlmt it i^ the opinion pf ^t^r exceiient 
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i^rch likewise. And thiat 1 may not te suQpectBd of 
telgi^^erfi^tibn, '^hen I subscribe to thife article, tiiat J ^cy 
ure mtfo'be "heitrd u^hichjeign^ that the t>ld Fat haps M 
hdk ofrl^ 'for >trdnsitOf^ pr(m^^^ \ attempt to illustrate 
the *wOfds of Jbsit^^y where he ^ays that Abraham rrejoiced 
to see' Christ's day^ mid smv it, '(hid isvas glad, by the 
lioblest induce that ever was given of the ^hailnoiijf 
•;bet\veen the Old and New Testaiiient, on tlie princi* 
pies before laid down in the discourse on the hieir^glppkics ; 
mid shew that the command to Abrnhmi to offer ifiwoc 
merely aii inforiiiaticn (given Abrahan^^ eamedt 
•mealiest) in a represefiiative action, instead of v-or-ds, 4>{ 
the r^mption of mankind by the great sacrifice Of 

■ Christ. From whence we gain two other advantages, 
' besides that more iminediatc, of justiiying the doctrine 
of our mitional Churth. Tlie Jint of which is the sup- 

' poirtinfy a real and essential co^t/tcTWu between Judaism 
' imd Christiahity: The other is, disposing the Deists to 
thiiik mom favourably of their Bible : tor our interpre- 
tation overtlirows all objections to this part of Abraham's 
history. The matter tliei^ore being of this high impor- 
^ ■tance, it was proper to fix it on such principles as would 
• leave no room foi' doubt or objection. And this could be 

■ done orily by explaining the nature of those various modcs^ 
Rf ifl/onn/ttiofi iri use amongst the Ancients ; tor which 

• dxptenaUon likewise a proper ibundation liad been laid 
in the discourse on the hieroglyphics. But this is not all ; 
we ^t a yet fiiither and much more considerable benefit 
by iV and' that is the clearing up and vindicating the 

■ idgicai truth and propriety of types in actioU, and secoh'- 
^ary semes in speech : whereon the divinity of the ancient 
prophecies concerning Christ are to be supported; and 

' which, at this time, most needed a -support. For though 

• the gredter part of these prophecies feltite to Jesns only 
ih a secondary sense, yet had some men of name and in 
the interests of religion, through ignoi-ance of the true 
original and nature of secondary sejises, rashly concurred 
wnlb modern Judaimn and injidelity, to give up all such 
eis il/ogicai rniA enthusiastic, to tlie imminent hazard of 
overturning the very foundation of our faith. In the 

• cour^of 'this inqiiity, 1 had an opportunity of examining 
ahd'Oonfoting one of the most able and plausible' bdoks 

ever 



3«o REMARKS ON i(EV£ItA]b' :^IL 

.€fer written aga&)st Revdatim, tkeGtmm^Mid Umt* 

0f' the ChrktiM Rtligi&n^ which j^4«<biet9' 1^^^ 
illogical &naticism of k secondary of -pr^^f^i^^j^ 
^ The inteU^ent reader wiU^ I pret^ixm^^ jiksfiiif l^^ 
reasons sufficient to justify the lengtli of ih» dimtmmf: 
but there were Vko other moi^. nmne^ttlif relative to siy 
questiop, that eogpged me in the wqMiry- . ..I{'{;|p^«^^a6 
fo shew^ t^al those, who contend foi: tbef(^ri^^ 
*lnne oi si fiaure statt\ \t&xtg reveaJ(e4 to .tlti^' ear^ 
destroy all reason of a secoudat;^ ^n^ 
(a matter^ as we have shewn, of the i^toost iip^jfj^^ 
Id Revelation :) for how can it he certc^^ J/i^m 
the propl^cies theniselves, that they conts^^ d^t^^f^fiffiy 
jtuit from hence, that the old Law was pre|>^4n»^ry ^ 
ikfi rudiments of, the New ? How shall, ths^ refation^ 
€c»'tainly known, but fromhenc^ that m f attire ^iai^^^ 
rewai'ds and punUhments is to MJouud, m thf^, JR(Io^ 
4lispens(ftion? So close a dependence;, have, a^ 
iQomentous principles on one another, .^ jj^ p^^^ 
immediate reason for this dissertation, qsx; ,t^ef>^^ 
secofidary senses^ was this : As I had shewQ l^^t,^ fwRf^ 
state of rewards and punishrjaents was revealecl ui^ler loo 
part of the Jemsh economy any odiery^ise thayn \^^ihm 
modks of information, it was necessary,, m ord^ to ^leir 
tiie r^al connexion between Judaism apd Chrtsi^^tufy 
. (the truth of the latter religion depending on that teal c^ioi^r 
nexion) to prove Mo^e modes logical ana rational. I^dt as 
on the one hand, had the doctrine of life and imm6italij^ 
.becix revealed under the il/o^ie economy^ Judaism' 
been 7nore than a rudiment and preparation .ot Ckfiit!' 
.anitjl ; . so liad no comrt intimations at all bfecri given j^f 
. .thiEi doctrine, it had been /m: That is, the dep^^leiOK^ 
flind connexion between the two religions had not b!eei^ 
sufficiently marked oat and ascertained* Witji thi& 7tef!t$:^ 
sary dissertation, therefore^ sixth and lastboo}^ ttie 
second vplume concludes. ' i ' ; * 

, Thus tlie reader sees at length, bow n?|^trAirfy i^^^ 
intently ibese two volumes liave bfeeri canied pn ; ijie 
first in proving the major, and the secoUd^ the min^r 
^propositions ^ tiie tu (j syllogisms. In whicbr ^Ough 
the Author ( whose passion is not so mud) a foqdfieda l^r 
•bis own ailment as ^qt the honour and-^upp^it of 

religion 



4Niig|i0i| its^ikO^ jbt^ of inforauig 

ittiei^^yarcM^^ titat might serve ^v^p iUvtslrat& tb» 
tnitbipf JSi^a^ ingepieral; yet he never ios^ s^bt^ 
bliii9n(i;: ]>ut» iafi the condiK^ng'the paosl r^kur 

^fxu .v; V f i iS^tper ad ccentum festinat, • • i 

^' ti^ {'thought fit to p\ibli3b ahne^ 'is^ l Vlid 
^Slfi^,^;^!^ ; mtrdy ^QX the same reasdrii 

tiiv^g and entirie xjcholt of itself, explaining thfe 

''i^th^)^^a3liA gaum of the Jewish constitution^ biit ra""*a 
■fiftefilfeiief — that it fdiHy Jimmied the argument. TVw* 
'f&y^aj^c '(^ich^ me, Aat, z^Aew MAjbk md tKc 
Afiibft ii^ 't^ the cofjCLviioN 'follows^ 

And this is, that the Jewish religion and 

^OCiliTt' ' WERE SUPjpORTED BY AN EXTRAORDINA'ttr 

'^^iwyitDlE^CE: For be this never so fiirious a paradox, 
frifray b* V^i^diered as tame and harmless as any other 
triim by thb cpiimon advantages of argument; unless a 
'ttiSfer oF'^tf/*^^ like a, ir^iser of rebelUan^ is to be ipso 
^yittt^iy i^lj^edi and theo2ie denied all bienefit of the 
ks^iflie dther is, of the law, of his country. 

then, what I mean by a thi/{i 
vG^u^ie, 1^^^^ hd ended in the second? ^Ip 

ihis I ^liswpv, Tliat it 'is one thing to satijify'jtruth ; and aix- 
piiie^^ He who engages, for JRei^jE?- 

^^?/^/^,^hpj/^^7>(y prcjuilicLSto encounter; but hq who engages 

jpji|^e^ fo^ spm of mjfj jca-dti. And, lueTcilyi the y^Z-r?// t^f 
-niy wyrk obliging me to cuntinnej tfie hUiory oj' fhc rdi- 

^rpphetSi^ tQ T|)af ctf tpe Maqcaoi^s^ when |he doQtrine of 
a ifiiturp state oi' rpwartis and puni^hpicuts fu st boai'iiie 




lQffismi|v.^ Ayd. thi the subject of ^tfle 



.J^^.-.^y^lt this. manncKgon^ tbrgragh Imy ^qia'fi? 

x4h¥^llv;i<i^TwrJi^ re^ns is an exaj^inatioO/.of,ti4^"piin<i:i- 
•^8i:i>^^<?l^*cfW-tl^tv. tirged^agftii^tnk; w^^tli^^ 

.T/ '^»r ' being 
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bekig fouBdod in the supposed view% and objecti o£ tl^f 
JtTt'iA^d Law giver, tbift examinatiQn will be cbifdy einplby^ 
in explainin£< and vindicatiofT the true CHAafCTSR. of 
]\Ios£s : Irotu whence ^viU aiise a new ^erieft of ,arg}if 
ments for the support of the .aiixor propositions of llij? 
two .si/lloirisms : and, particulaily, q, demonstration that 
shews the midusicn of the scmid syllogism*, Jto hajgp all 
the force of tlie Jirst^' : the only thing it nii^t secrii to 
want. This demonstration may he reduced • to' thi^ 
syllogism : j . . 

None, but one ignotant of the world, or an entbu$ias^ 
who had received a premise like that given tq the 
JcwSy and had lived to the tjme marked for its 
accomphshment, could be mistaJoen either about 
the promise or its completion. 
But Moses received such a promise, and lived to the 
time marked for its accomplishment, and was neitfier 
ignorant of the world, nor an enthusiast 
Therefore Moses was not mistaken either about the pro- 
mise or its accomplishment. 
This w ill make the subject of the eighth book, or th* 
second part of the third volume. ' 

IX. But having, towards the conclusion of the ^^itk 
book, in answer to various infidel objections, examined 
the pretended reasons of the omission of the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments in the Mosaic 
dispensation; I am naturally and necessarily led to 
inquire, further, into the true. For now it might be 
jfinallj/ objected^ that though, under an exti^aoj^dinarj/ 
providence, there might be no occasion iov the doctrine of 
a future state of rewards and punishments, in support of 
religion, or the ends of government ; yet, as that doctrine 
was triie^ and, consequently, under every regimen of 
Providence, useful; it seems hard to conceive that tlie 
religious Leader of the Jezcs, because, as a lawgiver, he 
could do w'itliout it, that therefore, as a divine, he would 
omit it. The objection is of weight in itself, and receives 
much additional strength from what w^e have observed in 

* Namely, that Meses, who taught, believed likewise, that ihc 
Jewish religion and society were to be supported by an extraor- 
dinary providence. . • . ^ 

t Nmiii:ly> iiiat tbey were undc; an extraordinary providence. 

the 



the ^ftk book concerning the reason of the law of ptmish^ 
i/jg children for the crimes of their parents. 1 hold it 
therefore not sufficient barely to reply, Moses omitted it^ 
that his law might tJiar^ky rumain tJuvughout all ages an 
invincible monument of ilie truth' of his pTrtences; but 
proceed to explain the g*w;( and principal reason of tlwj 
omission* And now, nentum ad verum est. This leads 
me inj» we gmfierat viQv f>f tha wholr coqr$e ofe (Gods 
miiv^^dX ecc^iny fco^ A4^ ^ ending in a 

dissertation on the true nature and genius of the Chris- 
tian FAITH, and so adding new and irresistible force to 
the qgtjfci^y SIGNS of both m% ^^llogisins:. >Vith tbia ti^ 
niHthy^^ or ^A/r^partof thoWt volunpe^-i^onchid.^, 

Hiis I purpose to give the Public without flday * : x^ot 
for any pressing necessity ajcgument has of it, for £ 
left it not, as was insinuated, naked and supportless ; but, 
aui^the msA&e liow sees, surrofiimted with various €Nizio/>icSy 
aiiK} stMdooigifittoii^y on m a^velmicn; but, pri&cipiatiy^ 
Ifanr 1 i|i2i5^i» fitiifb^tytoi address inysetf to amttcl* far^ 
vforiSr^A fnlt Defeime ff^Rendatkm. ingemrai amd^^^t/i^ 
€^hMif$» Faith' w poi'^icixiaf^ Un^liwers a^' all 

Jiet^nkkUiom^ii Meerk long projecteol,. and which any 
Christian profession, and slill more solefnn engagem^l^ 
in the service of religion, persuaded me was my duty, 
Ae-' go©d leaw cif my bnethVen, to devote ihyieit* 
mtuf' iiMirt;t<y9pcak al;pr€6e»t of the bic^ enoottitftgenient 
to tlx i^teMfBte c£ this nature irom die Micit^ €f ll)d 
tilMi, wliicit^is^ oir u'omU^ bo, tiiicrays urgiii^cifMioii^^iiwtiHi 
a^ th0 Poet : " . 

<*^^---^TjtpffBr5ui^kK^ 
■ . Ttfifrtfrepser 1^5 6cueJ& de •(!f5t'te ftief tii#fcl« r / 

**.P4reeirf sainte h(Mn>ew^ : ^ 

/ '^* €6lfefohs-dafW m\ Oiwrage otTintfai et Co^fe,^ 

-^^'P^ferdriBlc? vieux terns fes quet»ellescei^'tt'e* ; • - ' 
Etelainri^ dfes Rdbins fe? s^avantesr ttoJfeli^esF ' - > 
» Afiri/jd'^n te vfeiHefese, livw eft iifm^eq^^itt ^ 
: ^♦.Aifieoffnr ton trcH^H ft qnekpi^ heureu^ f a^uifr,- 

^<^jaii :jjoij*r cRgnfe IcAof de \^ IJibk ^laiiKrie, . 
• ^ Tei^glarifetti Fafeepfent'd'tm vohs REMErtc^^.^ " 
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CONTAtKlNO* 

THE judgments: ot GR(yrius,'f*fsp(i>pri>Sy-:*. 

" ' AND felSHOP BULL; ' ' 

~II%af fuiUth Staie of ReiS)krds and PuhtshiheHU 'iiid^ nqt 
taught to the People of the Jews by^e Law anS^Keligiok 

■ GROTIUS.— " Moses in Rdigioois iudaic© Insti^ 

tutioae, si disei ta Legistres{»ciiims» niul promndt ixfprsi 
*\ hu}u» vitfie bona, terrain, uberem, penutn 'coptosnai^ 

victoriam de hostibus, lixigam & valentem seneetulen^; 

posteros^ cum bona speaupecstates* - NamyNSi quii^'es'T 
'V ULTRA, it] umbris obtegitur, aut sapierititiic BiWie^iLi 

lattocinatione colligenduinest'" - i ' 'H'> , * 

EPISGOPIUS*— " In tota Lege Mosaica itolliini 
lutas astems prsemium, ac ue seterni quideiD^.ptemii 
iNPiciuM VEL VESTIGIUM exta*: quicqiiid' nunc 
Judffii multum de futuro 8eculo> de resurrectionftiinQr- 
tuorum, de vita cetema loquantnr, & ex Le^ verbblea 
ox(torquere potius quam ostendere conentur, ne LxgbkI 
Mosifi iMPERFECTAH ESSE cogantur agooscere odHi 
Sadducae^s; quos olim (&, uti observa^^eK iscriptiS 
Kabbinorum, hodieque) vitam futuri saeculirLegis Mosis 
nec promittiv nee contineri adfiraiasse, {quum .jtainen 
J^daei esseiit, certissimum est. Nempe oob nisi 
Cabalam ^iye Traditionem, quam illi inJunivocaiim 
a^ejiciebant, opinionem sive fidem iUam irrepdis8e;rasfie- 
rebant. £t aane opinionum, quooL iiiter^i^daecns^enqit; 
e\i\a vitam iyturi saeculi discrepantia, argiiit pcpmiB' 
sioi^l^ Lege factas tales esse ut ex iis certi cpiid denta 
" futqn saeculi non possit colli^ Quod >&'^SerTatDr 
noster uou obscure inauH) cum resurrectionem mar- 

toofum 



tuorum coUigit Meitt xxii. non ex promisso aliquo 
I^egi addito, scd ex generali tantum illo promisso Dei, 
quo sc Deum Abrahaini, Isaaci^ & Jacobi futurum 
spoponderat : quag; tame^ ilia, colleptip magis nititur 
*^ cognitione intentionis^iviuae siib genteralibus istis verbis 
occultatffi aut coQiprehcnsj^B, de qua Christo certo con- 
stabat, quam necessaria consequentia sive vcrbprum vi 
" ac Tvirtute ■maiiifest4) qualis nunc >&■ rxi verbis Novi 
" Testamenti, ubi vita aaterna & resurrectio inortuorum 
** proram & puppim faciunt totius R^ligiouid Christianas, 
& tain ckr^ ac disert^j promittuntur ut ne hiscere 
"^quideiu contra ^quis possit." Instit, Uheol.,liU.iii. 
sect. ^c. 2. ^ . 

BULL.—" Primo quagicifur an in Vet Testamento 
nullum omnino extet vitae aetemae proniissum ? de eo 

V cnim a honnuUis dubitatur, Resp. Huic qiiajstioni 
f^ joptiin^ mihi videtur.respondere Augustinus, distinguciis 

ijomen Ceteris Testamcnti; nam co intelligi ait aiit 
*fr4>actum .illud, quod in monte Sinai factum est, aut 
^^^Qmnia, quaB in Alose, Hagiographis, ac Prophetis coh- 
i^itioentur, Si Vetus 'J'estamentum posteriori sensu acci- 

piatur, concedi forsita^j possit, esse in eo.nonnulla 

fnturae vitae non obscura indicia; praesertim in libro 
f S (Paabnorum, Daniele, & Ezekiete : qUanquam vel In his 
If Jibria ciarum ac disertum apternas vitaj promissum vix 
*f:jiC NjE vix quidem reperias. Sed Ikbc qualiacunque 
^Semnt, noaerant nisi prieludia 8c ariticipationes grcitias 
^^£vangeliq|Be,< ap Lejgbm iKON.i P^EttTiNEBANT.-^Lex 

eniin; promksa habuitiierrena^ ? tcrrena tantum. — 
\i:Si quis coatra scntiat ejus est locum dai^e,. ubi aeternsB 
^^ivitiB promissioextat; .quod CEttTE uipossibUe est- 
V-Vr^Sub his BUtem verbis llegis ipsius] Dei intentione 

V comprebeosam ^lisse vitarn a^temam, exinterpretaXidne 
^>.ipsiu9 Ghristi ejusque Apostolorum . raanifesturiSi est. 
^ VeccbnrhsBC non sufficiunt ut dicamus vitam a^dmani 
''lia^FoMiere .Mosaioo promissam fuisse. . Nam ^ primo 
*f:pCD0US3a» t>rsesertim Foederi annexa, debent esse ^lara 
S^cS&d^da; & ejusmodi, utabutr^que parte stipu-lante 

iBt^igf.possint. ' Pjomissa.autem hasc typica &gene- 
^traba^^iioa additi aliunde interpretatione, pkn^e impos- 

SUULS.IEllAX'UT QUU ISTO ISENSXJ I^^/FECLIGEREt/' 

^l,^ X llannonia 
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Ilannonia Apbstolica, Dissert, poster^ c, x. ^cL viii. 
p. 474. irtter Op. Om. Ed i 72K 

1 . Thus these three great 6rnamchts of the Protestant 
licligion. Artd vtimt more has been said or dorfe by the 
Awthor of the Dirim Le^atUm? Only this, he has 
sheti n, that the abseijce or omission of ^ future state of 
hiwards and punishments in tlic Mosaic religion is a 
fecitain mark of its divinity. Forgive rrfe this tiTovg. 
It has indeed been objected that Bishop JS»// talked vei^ 
<3ifFcrently in fin E?fg/ish posthumous sermon. All that 
I^can say to this is, that, if he did so, it was rtbt by my 
directiQn ; who hold it to be unlawfiil to say one thing to 
the people, and another to their pastors. But Bbhop Jtfw//, 
it seems, might say what he pleased. He might, to 
support his opinion, say witiiont censure, nay, M-ith 
commendation, that the doctfiue of a foture state was 
aniongst the Airarta of tlte Je\Vs : that there was a trco- 
fold fhahner of teaching amongst themy otie suited to 
rufgar apprchcrisidns, the other to those u ho had made 
some proJicicncTtf in hioxtlcdge^. But if I venture to say 
-so, a legion of bigots are in arms. And do I say any 
other, in affirming, that during the early ages bf the 
Jewish repnfrfic d future state u as 7wt a nafioiml doc- 
trincy but humn only to some fete of their leadei^sf 
Thus* can the Writer quoted above abuse me, throughout 
a wliole pamphlet, for holding the very same thing for 
which Bishop Bull merited his coiiu^endation ; and this 
in an outrageous manner too, as if I had said something 
most derogatory to the honour and attributes of God. 
But'\:his is - the hocus pocus of controvet-sy; "When tiie 
Bishop ^md I have paid him in the sanift c6in', tbjat; Trtmi 
the Bishops pocket, -shall be true orthodox steHitig; 
which, from mine; comes out dipt, \v&sht; ind counter-, 
feit. - But the man's a bungler; and neither understands 
clean conveyance, nor' has assurance enough to ^jutface^ 
the fraud.' Tor, .conscious, as it Were, of an ill-'played 
trick, he patches up the cheat in this slovenly mdnnery 
Surely y (says he) there is a great difference bet'sceen indtis^ 
hicusly keeping a^ thing out of sights and industriously 

' * An Examination of Mr. Warburton'S. Seco'ud Proposilio'n, &:c*. 
in an epistolary dissertation addressed to the Aiitbof, p.'ld5,just 
BOW come to »y haodjL, 

J>rQp^giUing 
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propagating it amongst all who were able and wti- 
i.iNG TO RECEIVE IT- p. 12^. lUustrious distinguishcr ! 
Does not the Bishops inditstriouslij propagating it 
amongst all who are able and zvillmg to receive it^ imply 
the keepijig it out of sight from the rest ? And does not 
MY industriously keeping it out of sight from .the rest, 
imply the propagating it amongst all who were able and 
willing to receive it ? Dutv in this case, I have^ done 
more than by implication; I have said over and pver 
again, that it was communicated to the few able to 
receive it. I did not indeed add willing. T\\dX disco- 
very was reserved for the wonderful penetration of our 
Author. I had no conception but . that every Jt'Zi; was 
unlCmg enough to receive not only the promise of the 
life tltat now is, but of that which is to come : but it 
is a reasonable question whether they were as able ; 
and would not then have quitted both the school and 
school^^aster that was to bring them to Christ long 
before the good time; he had appointed. But these are 
matters' above our Author's comprehension. He will 
needs know why God acted thus mysteriously. . I will 
toll him when he informs me (and perhaps before) why 
Ameinca for so many ages was debarred the light of tlip 
Gospel. Were not these iiis offspring as well as the sons 
of Abraham? But this is the advantage that he and his 
bellows take with the ignorant. They cry out, What f 
a religion from God w ithout a future state .-^ No. Ra- 
ther than this, any thing. They will go a text-hunting, 
lie at catch for an ambiguity, divorce the sentence from 
its context, strip it naked ; and if, after all tliis violence, 
it does but squint tlieir way, see here, say tliey, as clear 
a proof of it as from the preaching of Jesus, Yet let 
these texts but speak for themselves, or. without any 
other proinpter than the context, and \^'e shall sgon see 
that there is not one of all they have ever produced, in 
the period in question, that can by any I'ules of good cri- 
ticism be made to signify the least notice of a future state, 
otherwise than in a secondary and spiritual sense. In the 
ineaa time let no good man be scandalized with their 
clamour. All such shall soon see this tempest of malice 
ftiid Wgotry dispersed, and the Scripture of God at lagt 
vindicated even from, its worst and most fatal miscliief'; 
^ - . . . XI? tlie 
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Ihc viruleiice of false zeal. Biit this and bigotry have w 
blinded our Auonyinoits, that hi another place he insult- 
higly asks me, (p. 70) Whkhe I kariit that (leafh doth 
not now raipi ? afndyct before he ends his p^g^ he hknsdf 
. quotes these words of the Aposlle^ Joim Christ hatk 
abolished dcath^. . 

2. But now, if tlic bringing ovef .$uch kind of writer?, 
and Icaduig theui inito the daum ofsemCj were any .matter 
of merit, I had much to boast oft When I firjSt.a^VQOh^ 
tared to fall upon their systems, nothing, was hcanl 
amongst them buf \\\Qt Moses did teach a iut^re ^tate^; 
^ and plainly too; if not, the worse for hjoj;. for he 

ought to have taught it'' lliis was thea the cry. '%xi 
now their note is altered.* This Anonymous ow^isverj 
frankly thai JI/rMv^s taught m future. Hate^ nny mors, 
could itoi tcacb it. Moses (says he) as mi authorized 
. teacher cotdd not declare the doctrine of a jutut^ state. 
This doctrine was Jiot in his cmim^siofK pp. 5 .& 7. Aqrf 
: so, in otlicr places, to the same purpose. Thiji^ lifter 
having fought through all their awn weapons id vam, they 
. will now try if they cannot silence me with wime; and 
make that very principle on ^hich: I raised. my,^^cmid 
proposition serve to the subversion of it For the reader 
mifst hot faiKy that they now begin to embr.acc any of vaj 
jiriijciples in the love of truth, but of contention imly. 
But let us take him as we find likn. He Ssiys, Mose^ hoi 
ft not in cotumismn to teach a future state. AjSa 
I ask then, first, how he comes to knouj this B . I^.be 
hcQViu^t Moses did not teach it, he will argue as.t>p<XH^es 
him. But 1 will suppose him to sa^y because it xva^ n-. 
served for the commission qf^ Jesus. Then thu« I argpe— 
:That traditional knowledge, which this man Says tlieyhad 
of the doctrine, was either a divine or Aw/w^w traditioiK 
If he says, a divine^ then some holy man had \tm comr 
fnission to teach before Moses, or God himself ' taugh^ it, 
In either case, I ask why it could not have been intrusted 
to Moses, wlien instituting a new religion and civil goyi^r. 
wient, since it was of a 7iature to be intrusted? Xy^i 
w ill say, of huvmn tradition, it is tlien certain Hfosesi 
silence, in a religion to which nothing was to be add^ 
. and from which notliing was to be taken, must have vei^ 
^ fiTim.i.lO, 

60oa 
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soon erased fill human traditions from the minds and 
memory of die people; which indeed was the casci." 
Though huimin traditipns, in after-ages, they had enough. 
And whoa I come to shew why they took them np, and 
-vyiience they had them, Xhat they had them not in the 
times in question ^^ili be iseen to a dcinonstration. I 
oMly mention ithis, 'to shew the wretciKxl futility of sucb 
a writer, who, when he steak a true principle, knows so 
lildc! what to mafkeof it It is very true, This doQtrifw 
was not in Moses's commission. AwA from tliis great truth 
I shall prove, to tiie shame of all such writers, tliat it 
cmitd mt be a national doctrine amongst the c/erev? in the 
times 1 mention, liut this in my la.st voUwne. For I 
proceed very dittereatly fi om these' vidters. 'Jliey, from 
Avhat they imagine, could not be^ would prove it teas not. 
I, from what I prove was oiot^ $bew afterwards what coidd 
not he. BiaJ; Jie 'saw not this, that the people's having 
thie' doctrine was a nQfces3ary-Gonseqttei4ce f)i Mom^s mt 
f caching it. And no worvlcy , iwheiji we eopsidetr how he 
came by his principle, that Jie fihQuld understand none of 
ilfi coijsequences. Iloace if i? that he igoorantly 
accuses me of having confoumkd these txco things 
tkroxighout my hook. I'hat is, of taking advantage of, and, 
all the way, inforcing a necessary con^QquenQB from a 
artaiii prin^ple. 

Bu^ one word ^(lore wijtla hii.^ on this lijcad. lie says, 
Mos>cs had it not in commissip^u ^Vhat :think3 he of the 
fafiobk of Jab? He says he thii;iks of it vers .differently 
front me. It is prudently said, and e^iough to se^rure his 
'^redit, j^pd ieep him orthodox. U'e vili for oijfee isupr- 
pprt his .DpodQsty^ and cpncei^^e him to hold, that the 
book was written by Moses i and that ihe tiimou§ text, 
i9 tbe 'nia£(l:ee4^^^^ phajUer, relates to the r^esurrection. 
But then what bpcoux^s of the principle of Mo^css no 
4xnnmission ? Or u-ijl he say AIqscs did not write it, (jind 
ttb^t.tbe text in tlie ninetecath chqitcr does not relate to 
4 resuvrectipn ? ^Vhat then becomes of his orthodoxy^ 
now what it is to be sharking the principles of the 
joVbfane. Common sense cries out against this unsanctir 
^ipd commerce. 

Veto esse tak luminis commercium. 
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If the good man will believe mc, he is out of his way. 
I would advise him to return again as fast as He can inio 
the old Dunstable road of JlJoses ami a future ^tate for 
ever. Tim was only an intemperate fit of zeal that 
hurried him half seas over, before he knew tvbere lie w^s, 
or liad time to look about him. For what is it he i? 
dpin^? Moses instituted the whole of an entire new' 
religion : enjoins nothing to be added to, nor taken 
" from it : purposely omits the docti ine of a future state, 
because it wa-. not in his commission, but reserved for 
" tliC great Redeiemcr of niankmd ; and yet the people, 
to whom he gave this religion, /?^r/the doctrine of" a 
future state as of national belief, all along from, his 
time, to the Captivity, though we can find no lootsteps 
^* or traces of it in their history." 

Crcdat JUDJEUS Apclla, 

may, I believe, be given in answ er to this man s creed with 
greater propriety than ever it was applied since Horace 
first used it. After this. Is such a writer to be argued with ? 
To talk of a doctrine not being in the comrhission pf a 
minister Of God, because it was reserved for a fiitiire 
age ; and yet that the people on whom his ministry was 
enijiloycd had all along this very doctrine, is a mockery 
both of Ciod and man. for why was not Moses per- 
mitted to teach it, but because the knowledge of it w-as 
reserved for a future age ? Or if they were then taught 
% or had it, what iiindcred but Moses \r\\i^\l have taught 
it? Be not deceived; as God is not vwckedy so neither 
doe^ he mock his creatures. In short, thi^' reasoning of 
my adversary is, xerbis totlere, rc ponere; the reverse of 
the Epicurean : but perhaps he may tike it the better for 
U, as tis psiyirtg those Jezcish EpicureanSy the Sadducees^ in 
kind : and with this class of Answerers the rercerse of 
icrong is always right, Dui 1 am quite ashamed of ttiy 
Anonymous. — Let the reader only takp notice, that this is 
the sole point now remaining in dispute between us. 

3. As to the palmdri/ argument, (of a future state of 
re^\ ards and punishipcnts not being known to the JeaSy 
or jraking part of their national doctrine from Moses to 
the Ciiptis ity) taken from the consideration of their xvhole 
hiaioyii, as delivered in the Bible; which the reader has 
^11 .an 
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jan account of in this Jleviexv [p. 294] ; our Ansvverer haa 
not so much as attempted to touch upou it; though 
against him, who owns Moses neither did, por couldT. 
teach a fiiture gtate, it comes >yith ^ redoubled l>ouud. 
Indeed at page 102, pt his pamphlet, he has the couragt^ 
to quote it in part, and still greatei; ncitlier to preteud to 
answer it, nor to confess its force; but, to end all, he. 
drops it in this manner — //7/j/, tndi/ Sir, there is a 
difficutty in conceiving it: ami yet zvere ih(^ case (is yqi^ 
ha^e repjxsesHcd it, I should not venture to call it a 
i)EJMONSTRATiox, Mcrc negative proofs are of all 
others most vjicertam. See. Venttwe I AVhy I see you 
dare not vefiture so much as to look it in the face. Apd 
what you may call it behind its back, will be but the 
raiUng of a baffled coward. No, your genius has directed 
you to a fitter task ; and you go on to prove that the 
body of the Jezvs had the doctrine, from texts nothing 
rclating to the matter, but such as have been forced into 
this service by Jews and system-makers — as, days of pilr 
grimagc —bemg ^athei'd to their fathers — giving up the 
ghost — God's bringing every xcorh into judgment — the 
righteotis having hope in his death — David 3 hope being 
in God — his being a stranger and sojourner — ^^And th^ 
joke of it is, he tells me I might have found out this 
ihcajiing in them too, had I but consulted his cow/;^ewr 
tators. And with this miserable recocta . crambe his. 
M hole panjphlet is stuffed out from side to side. 

4.1 had introduced my eyidt^nce from the writers of 
the New Tostamept in this maqner, " liut what is of 
" greatest weight, tlic inspired. writers of the New Te^-^ 
tament expressly d^jclare the samp. They assure lis 
^* that the dqctrinp pf a future state of rewards and 
punishments did not make part of the AJosaic dispeii,- 
sation*." On which ouf .\\'riter tl)us remarks: " The 
Christian reader perhaps inay be at' a loss to knqw why 
tlie testimony of the inspired writers of the Ncxb 
Te3tamen|; sfjould bp of grcqter weight iri this casfc 
than the inspired writers of the 01(1. Butw hat is worse, 
unbelievers (for whose coqvjction I presume your 
demonstration is in|^ended) may by what right the 
"authors of the New Testaifient caiiie to be admitted as 
' ^ * Div. Leg. Book v. 5 vi*. iuif. 

X ' ?^ evidence^ 
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" evidence, who Uved jat the distance of so many hundred. 
" years," S^t. p. 66. Which sliall we here most admire?, 
the charitiible' insinuation in the first part? or the shrewd 
remark in the second ? Thou flower of divines J I did 
not say that the fesfiinony of tlie inspired writers of the 
New Testament has greater weight than an equal, testi-;' 
inony of tlie inspired writers of Uie Old. But that their 
testimony' in tiie case in liand had greater weight, w.(in 
the opinion ot such as you whom I am here endeavouring 
in yain to convince) a positive proof by express /iecla-r'. 
ration, is stronger tli^an a negative arising from an^bmis^. 
sion. It was but just before this very man was quarreUiag ; 
with negative evidence; But xvhat is xvorse^ sa^^^ ie,. 
unbelievcn 7na\j ask^ &c. Wijat! tliat which ncHhieg.. 
concerns them? I had observed oVer and over, that. they 
fill agreed to this truth, and that therefore, in this parti,,: 
I addressed myself to believers. But, ashamt^d bimseU' 
of thL? disingenuity, he retracts his own objectioaz-^T-dK^t. 
as I am ^arguing, says he, xvitJi ymi on Christim prU^ 
ciplcs'y I can have no benejitfrovi this plea. p. 67, And 
was not I arguing witli hiM), as well as lie with jEm? 
Can he blush for this, or must I ? u-i ' 

5. In sect. vi. of the fifth book of The Divine JjCgatiw^ 
whi^rc I endeavour to prove the^wiwr proposition ,:frpm 
the New Testament, 1 ir^troduce the discourse tlw^ " This 

evidence maybe divided into two parts,, the^ir^f proving^ 
^ that temporal rewards and punishments were the sane- . 
*Vtion of tlie Jewish dispensatioii ; th6 4^(:o;i</,, that HhacL* 
" no Qtlier." Now let the rcadcir turi) to this Writer|^ . 
p. 67, t^* seq. and he will see. how, by the vilest. pre varU 
cation, he has argued ^gajnst-tiae Ji>^^ sort brought by 
me to prove tevipvral rewards tlw sanction^' if 1 Ijadl 
brought them to the same purpose mih xh^ secondi 
namely, to prove, that there no o,ih^t\:, 

6, With the same .spiiit it ;is th^t/h^ ende9,vours .ta 
make me contradict riijselfi whf re in one plaqe*, 
speaking of the patriarchs (who, I. ow:n, referred to 
Itf^b, xi. ver. 13 and ,14. saw ihe\pronuses afor qff aijtd 
Xixre p^rsiiadedy i^c\) I say tliat evm thei^ ik^ sacred'* 
writer ,as^»ures us ^ had not received the promineSi^rekxr' 
ring tQ ver, 39,.. And, in, anoth^er place*, speaking gf . 

V: DHi'Insg^ Bookvi.§4^ . 

the 
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thte same 39th verse, I say the sacred vniter is speaking^ 
here of the fuithjul Israelites in gaicral. Hence tliis ' 
great iTiiic^ays I am guilty of a nrdmfest contrac/ictiGnj' 
arid latneiits in his kind way, i/iat these passages (tre boik" 
sitffertd to stand to shame one aiiother, p. 97. Th^y shall J' 
staildibr a better purpose, to shame all such scribblers as 
afe not* yet oome to their elements ; and do not so mudl 
as know that omne riiajus conttnet in se minus. For if 
irt-verse 39 the sacred wnter be speaking of the fditliful- 
Isntelites in general, had- 1 not reason to say from thence, 
tliat EVEN the Patriarchs m ere included ? IIowev<ir, ; 
he^ Slight at least have understood so much English as to 
kmyw that the conjunction even implies not exclmion^hnt 

T. He insults me, and puzzles himself with this ques* 
tioii, " If the ancient heathen legislators taught it [a 
future state J or if the inain body of the Jewish nation 
believed it before the coming of Christy how wais it 
IjTOUght to light by the Gospel? If this text will stand ' 
with supposing that the general knowledge of a future' 
state was generally received amongst the Jews from tKe' ' 
time fii the Maccabees down to Christ, will you be 
*^ pleased to inform me why it will not as well stand with 
supposing that they had this doctrine for as many ages 
" Bdckward ?"-^And fpr fear Ishoirld not answer him (as' 
indeed he had reason) he answers it himself. To bring 
ioMght does not here 'Signify to discover what before teas 
a^olutely Unknown. It signijies therefore the jfiare 
op^^n or public manifestatien ef what before was knoten 
either imperfectly or but to a few. pp. 72, 73 Egre- 
jji^us d|yii)e ! If it does not signify that (you say) it must 
signify Beat your trains no further: for once 111 
teU-you, it signified neither (what your systems never 
dreamt of) that this was the first timeof its being rereflr/etf 
by Go^i eHber to tlie Jeivish pbople as a nation, or to 
pnahkind jn general, 'flie ?>acred writer did not deign toi 
cadi th^t,' bringing to lights which was hatched in the 
bofjOfni:^ superstition, ajid soon became polluted with a 
tliousafid families in passing through tho impure hands of 
^ysVettt*m\A\\^ From whence I rea- 

b04>Q,bly concluded it waf never taught by Gcd Xo the 
JS?i^./Vf people throughout the period in question. What 
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was taught by man is another thing, and entirely out of 
the question. But you do not understand tlu$: i believe 
so : nor, I will say tliat for you, scarce any one general 
proposition throughout my whole book. 

8. I said that the doctrine of a future life and resur- 
rection was not national till the time of the Maccabees. 
He tells me, he knms I xvill say that they had it from 
the prophets, yet the prophets zcere dead t^fvo hundred 
years before. Why then (says he) could not the Jew^ 
learn this doctrine from the very first , astvell as their 
postejntif at the distance of ages afterwards? pp.112,: 
1 1 3. This sorely distresses our theologisister : y^t, in- 
stead of humbling himself under the w*eight of his own 
dulness, he turns, as is his way throuohoMt, to insult this 
Author of Tfie Divine Legation. Now, though tins 
usage deserve no favour, I will try to open his under- 
standing. — The prophets had expressed ^. temporal dcr 
struction and 7'estoration in the figurative terms pf death 
and resurrection. This being agreieable to the languagp 
pf those times, the people, full only of ideas of a tem- 
poral nature, rcsted in the primary sense, liut wiien 
by the total withdrawing the extraordinary providence 
^ of God, these people (who had rjght notions of his 
Being and attributes) had once begun to entertain the 
reasonable hopes of a future state ; they w oitld tlien as 
naturally search their scriptures for support. And then 
it was they first began to understand that those pix)phecic3 
had at secondary sense, and a sublimer meaning. Jn thi^ 
sense, and on this account it is that I say, they receive the 
doctrine of the resurrection from the prophets. If he 
ask me, with his usual insolence, how I come to know 
that they received the doctrine of the resiirrccticn from 
the prophets, I will tell him this too, which is more thaq 
,his Geneva systems could .inform hiili pf, that fjie dpetrine 
M as no \\ here else to be had. If all' this will not satisl'y 
him, let us turn the tables, while I qtastion hiui. ilic 
prophets prophesy of the birth, gffice, death, and passioii 
of Jesus. The J exes in general, till the coming of Christ; 
and some time after, mistook this prophecy I'pr the pmf 
inise of a temporal deliverer^ quite different from the 
Messiah of mankind ; 3^et,. after the !r^$urreclion,' tiicy 
understood better. Hoxc so f J ask m h\i own wohIj?, 

: ^. A 
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Js it likely thai the scms should have learnt from the dead 
prophets what tlie Jathtrs could not learn from the 
living ? p. 1 1 2. ile \^ould be liard put to it, 1 believe, 
for a pertinent reply, without condescending to use the 
answer I have provided tor him above. — What is here 
said M ill serve for an answer to tbe same kind of ob- 
jection urged again at page 50, where, from my 
owiHng that some passages, which relate literally to 
temporal things, had a spiritual and sublimer meaning, 
he supposes the Jews of those times must needs have; 
found it out. 

9. Again, " Though here (says he) you seem to be of 
opinion that it will in nothing aff ect the practice of 
^' virtue whether a future state is believed or 7iot^ pro-- 
voided the^iU of God is allowed to be the foundation of 
morality ; yet, in your Preface to the Jeios, you tell them 
that the Jewish religion must want mUch of absolute 
" perfection^ because it wants a doctrine so essential to 
religion. It is inexplicable to me. Sir, how that should 
be essential to religion, by the want of which tlie practice 
of virtue will in nothing be afFccted.** pp. 130, 131.— 
And are you indeed, so dull as you pretend? oris tiife 
only a mask for your modesty, to hide your blushes, for 
so shameless a prevarication ? What man living but your 
learned s^lf does riot see, that where I speak, in the first 
case, of the practice of virtue, on, what / call^ the true 
foundation of morality^ I am considering it under an 
0X'traordinary providence amongst the Jcrtcs of old : and 
where, in the Preface, of a future state as essential to 
religion, I am considering it under an ordinary and com- 
mon providence, amongst the Jexcs of the present 
times ? Y^t in this very page (p. 131) has this man the 
modest assurance to say, trutu is what I seek. — It 
may possibly be so ; and therefore I will take a little niofe 
pains with him. What, then, Jet me ask him, has the 
purity of virtue to do with the perf ection of religion, so 
as that they must neressarily imply one another; and X 
be accused of contradiction, for saying, that the Jervisk 
virtue was pwr^, and yet tlieir religion impeifect? Will 
not this very man himself say the same thing, though, 
I ifrcen, for diffe^'ent reasons ? But do the different 
. • ' rea3ou3 
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reason^ of an assertion, make the same assertion a 
contradiction in me, and a plain tmth in him ? Allotr 
him jDut a future state for life Jea)s^ and their virtqe, then, 
become^ pure: but will he say their fttigion is perfect? 
But, because there' can be no perfect religion without 
pure virtue, he too^ludcd th^ otter way, that tht^ could 
be no pure virtue without a perfect religion ; and so bias 
catched me in his co0tradiction*trap/ which he-Ms laid, 
with the same success, I don't kn6w how often, tfatbtigh- 
out the coujTSC of this debate-^ . V 

And here the judicious reader, I am sure, canhot but 
smile to ^ hw inisihuate (p. 1 29), with a sheer, that 
B^hop jBf/// must need^ lie a stranger to my schem^' as 
he thmks it, of nwral obligation. -He suppo^, in ^ood 
earnest, jthe Bishop could read his Bible, as he hds done, 
without seeing that the ground oi this obligation ti thire 
-made to be the will of God. But this it is to hiatve to 'dq 
with a head whose sense is all run to system. / : ^ > • 
' 10. Once more. In that miserable ^phistical ishuffle 
lil^ith those few of my arguments, on the pdse of Ahru^, 
ham, which he dares venture to encounter in his AppttidlTi 
he briijg^ it as 9i, contradiction^ that, after I had skidj^ thtf 
information, copveyod in the command to oftet Jkjttfc^ 
MvsiS for Abrqhanis eole uscy 1 should then suppiiscrhils 
family knew of it And in this he triumphs \vitfr hb' 
usual vivacity and success, pp. 167, i&8. Here agaia 
I am at a loss, as things are so equally balanced, to know* 
which was at fait in this place, his "head or hdait ; bttt* 
no matter; they are both past my mending. I uill'^tarri' 
to the reader. — Wjiere I speak the informatidnVhfeing* 
given for Abra\a3n$ sole use, I am assigping a tedson for 
tiie obscurity of the historical relation, so far as Concerns 
the injormqtiony which I supposed to be conveyed m the; 
command : consequently, fm sole use is opposed to thq ^ 
Jexvish people J when the history of the commattd xcasr 
ii;rittcn ; and not to his own fanuly^ haae iand Jacohl' 
%chen the C03n?jmj:id was given; whom I all* along reckoi^ 
^mongst those patriarchs who li£fd some kubwlcd^ of tHq; 
redemption of mankind. — Suppose it fbopld be thouglit 
proper to give this man a dignity for his work's saJce^ w 
this labour .2/' (oipe; and hQ^liould be told it ivas for. Im 
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^le use ; he woiild be apt, I suspett, to think lhat thii 
rather excluded the body dt* the poor and needy, tlian his 
Own dear feinily. 

1 1. Again—" Nor (da^B he) will the Pagan Fable of 
Dianas sutetituthlg a hiiid in thfe pJace oilphigenia 
at help your iinbeliever. Thiif did^ not, say you, 
*f make idolater's btUeve that she therefore abhorred hwnah 
sacrifices. But do not they themselves, or have not 
*^ .yOu assigned at ^tery proper and sufficfent reason why it 
" did i^qt, H^iz. that thejf had been before persuaded to thk 
cmirarif? Where human sacrifiees^ make a part of 
tiie ;5ettled startding rcKgbn; the refusal to accept a 
human sacrifice iri one particular instance, may indeed 
^^/atber be looked ui]k>n as a particular indulgence thaa 
M as a declaration a^iinst the thing in gross. But where 
tbe thing Was commanded . but in one single instance, 
" aod the command revoked in that very instance (which 
" is our jwesenrt case) such revocation in all reasonable 
construction is as effectual a condemnation of the thiog 
" as if God bfld told AbrafuD/tj in so many words, that 
" he delighted not in such sacrifices." p. 161. I quote 
this out vof mere charity, because it looks like sense; 
aotd is the only thing that does so throughout the whole 
pamphlet But this fair appearance is only in profile. 
What it has on one side, it wants on another,- and betrays 
the grossest ignorance of antiquity. At this very time 
httcpan sacrifices had overspread the superstition of 
Cm^an^ Aad thence it is that the Deists argument 
recQives its forte* The family of Abraham^ say they,, 
ivho found ttie same -practice commanded him which they 
taw esteemed by all tlie JPugUns round about as the sul>^ 
limest height of piety, a practice, as appears from Scrip- 
ture, pot positively forbidden but by the law of Moses, 
wjpuld^ in the case they put, he naturally tempted to 
think as- favourably of it as those Pagans^ who under- 
stood that Diana required Iphigctiia^ though she accepted 
a^nd in her stead. • 

After all these victories, he may ^ be well excused 
fjfje interposing with his own good will and pleasure. 
If ij^s your intention {says he) to proceed, and it were 
nbt too great a presumption in me to offer my advice; 
" it should beto lay tlie weight of your argument, not 
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upon tki^y tlmt the Jetvs knetv nothing of a future state; 
but upon this^ that the laxc oj Moses had made no pro- 
vision for it. It this prixciple is all you want, 
XT WILL STAND, and you will have nothing to answer 
" for, but tlie ill judgment of advancing and .taking sp 
" much pains to support another point with which yoiir 
conclusion has nothing to do.'*, p. 134. Goodly and 
gracious ! Here he shews how .capable a reader he is of 
The Divine Legation. lie confesses- not to know whe- 
ther this principle is all I want to establish my demon- 
stration ; and yet he w ill turn armotrer. But what the 
connexion of a long chain of reasoning hindered him 
from seeing, I hope tliis short view w ill bring to light : 
and that the second syllogism will inform liim, that what 
HE GRANTS IS ALL I WANT. Fpr if Moscs would leavfe 
his people to get pr keep a doctrine as they could, so 
necessary, and believed by him to be so necessary, under 
an ordinary providence^ to religion and society, we must 
needs conclude, he was well assured, that his institatioh 
could do without it ; or, in other words, that the defect 
would be s^uppUcd by the administration of an extraordi- 
nary provideiice. The dispute, therefore, seems now to 
be at an end between us. He owns, I have gained nay 
point : that I have got to the goal : all that he would 
now dispute with me is the road. I must take the track 
he marks out to mc.; and / have nothing to ansPLVtrJor 
hut the HI Judgment of . cukancing and taking so viuch 
pains to support another point with which my conclumn 
has nothing to do. Ssiy you so, kind Sir ! with wliat face 
then could you tell the world, just before, that / ought 
iomake amends for the xcrong I haxe done to religion in 
the second volume of The Divine Legation,, in n^kick^ 
instead (f placing Christianity on a surer bottom^ Ihact 
only furnished out more handles to tmbelievers? p. 132. 
What ! Is proving the divinity of Moses's religion, a 
tiling for whicli I ought to make amejids and repent, as a 
wrong done to Cliristianity ? Suppose I was willing to- 
support the proof in a way you do not like ; yoKi cofi^es^ 
tha^ in this, / have nothing to dnszver for but the iiX 
jiJCG istENT of. taking pains to support another point mik 
which my conclusion has 7wthing tQ.d(i. Anj I therefore; 
fQiinj ill Judgment J to be ranked, amongst the. iniurious 

subvertei*s 
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subverters of Revelation f What then will feecome of 
you ? But such as these seem to care little whether 
religion be true oi- false, unless it can be supported on 
their systems. They had. been bred up in the belief that 
the old JeuSy as well as their lawy were spiritaat^ and 
then 

—Turpe pufdnt parere minoribu^^ ^ qtus 
Imberbes didkerey senes perdenda fateri. , 

After this, it was in vain for the Apostle to tell them^ irt 
4he person of ^Jexc^ JVe know that the law k spiritual,. 
but I am CARN AL. However, let him set his heart at. rest 
(if at least the conscience of so unjust a calumny will 
suffer him). , For though this principle, that the lam of 
T^cm& 9piade no pvovisionjor a future state^ be all I want 
to support my demonstration ; yet I mean^ I can assure 
him, to seciire it with this other, that the body qf tlie 
Jews for mne ages knew nothing of it. This I should 
do, were it for nothing else but that it is a trutii ofFen^ 
sive to bigots and their systems ; by which they have done 
their best to rendei* both the 7i:ordqf God^ and reason of 
man, jqf no effect. But I have weightier motives ; I sliall 
make it .s^rve for the noblest purposes of religious truth 
and piety. 

But why do I speak of these matters to him ; who is sa 
exceeding ignorant even of the very forms of argument, that 
having given us to understand that he saw I had finished 
the m(^or proposition in the first volume, aud the jnitwr 
in the second, he ^oes on thus— As your conclusion is. 
^* to be iJie subject of. a future book, I think I have no* 
" right to meddle with it at present I will prejudge youi 

in . nothing, and. shall therefore leave you at' full 
" liberty .to connect it with your premisses, as you. 
" shall ifind yourself : able." p. 4. Here he. plainly ap<r. 
pears ftot to uqderstaud what .7iattiraL cojinexion there is. 
betireen the fnajgr^ mmory and conclusion. I had learnt 
that lhe :CONCLu§roN had been conn EctB:D with the. 
WtJMJissEs byy^ri^^o^fc.long ago; but it seems, so un-. 
happystill aen I, thatthethingis yefrto.do. Thanks indeed^ 
to tWfr mqrcifiil divine ieft at full libaty to do- 
it, m J shall Jifid mU^if ^^^^^ i ■ ^' 
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13. But one word more, and I have done. " Whether 
(says he) you intcml to proceed, or vfWl suffer yoursdf 
" to be wholly diverted from your purpose by matterS'Bf 
** another kind krs .ratable to your derkaljtimiion^ ytk 
•* beat knmiK I>ut give me leave to pay, Sir, yoo aife'it 
" debtor to the public ; and I hope that in your lidct* 
** voluiue you wili make some amcmis^ for tlie wrong you 
" have (hue to rvliij^im in this ; in which, instead of 
" placing Christianity upon a surer bottom, you hpp 
** dnly fiirnislied out 7fi<rre handled to unbelievers!^ p.' i3Sf. 
I scarce know >vhetlier I am noi to take tlus* for pure 
kindness, and a sort of friendly impatience for' my tfiiM 
Volume: which certiunly, if it would hold, he has con- 
trived a very speedy way to obtain : and that is by pfoVing 
it a debt. And this at leai^t I wil! d,6 liim the justice to 
say, thftt if I be a debtor to the jnibliCj it must fee for the 
reason he so candidly suggests, or none at all. But, alasi 
he has, as a good friend in the like case might have, Im 
doubts and his fears. He questions whether I will ikk 
suffer myself to be wholly diverted from my purpose tr^ 
matters of another kind less suitable to. my clericdl 
fumtion. Less suitable than wliat ? why, according^ t6 
him, than writing to the wrong and injury qf religt^i. 
Sind giving more handles to unbelievers. What I am'thra 
diverted by, must be very unsuitable indeed. But will 
the good man be so kind to tell us what this diversion n} 
TJiank you for tliat indeed. As things are now carri^d^ 
and left in the dark, who knows but tlie reader, in excess 
of charity, may take it to be a whore, or a horse-rate, 
or a good job of simony; a party pamphlet, or levee- 
hunting, or Exchange Alley, or, in sh6rt, twdnty tlflti^ 
besides ; each of them sutficient to discredit the nkst 
unortliodox man ! With this good luck, I make no doiibi 
but he would wipe his mouthy and applaud his innocent 
fiddress. Well, then, since the meanness and ~matignit|f 
of his heart will not sufFep ^fw to tell, / will/ Tbfe 
diversion he hints at, dnd yet dare not' name, is a cridm 
defence arid illustration of the writings of oiie' bf' tife' 
^rca|;est Geniuses of this, or indeed of any age^^tb'lpoh- 
yince the prejudiced ah4 Ignorant, that the mcot!E^pam%3b 
Waiter hath be^n aiwayil dp. tha »i(le pf jTtidi^ inaroei 



reliddit. Add now th^ secret is out. In the mean 
dme, I dare Suppose, that our Anonymous holds it as a 
thing very tHit&bk to clerical profession^ to calumniate 
his Sppttfer ofily for differing firom him in opinion, though 
HI tfce support 6f that very cause which himself pretends to 
csjpoose, I giye handles to unbelievers^ while I endea- 
voured to prove aft eMraordinary providence^ admini- 
stered .^fn tiie Jewish republic, a feet, by the truth or 
^Isehood ot which, the religion of Moses must stand or 
falti Butthis^m^n, and his fellows, it seems, give none^ 
ho, in writing against me, are so far from saying one? 
.word in its beha^] that they seem rather to treat it as" 
a vision of tlie Author of the D. Z. This Writer par* 
ticularly seems to have given no obscure intimations, up 
aeid down his paniphlet, that he believes nothing of the 
/hatter. But how has my saying,, that the doctrine was^ 
not Rational, but unknown to the body of ihidJewisk 
|»eople bet\??een the times of Moses and the Captivity, 

fiven .more handles to unbelievers? Was I the first 
roacher of tlie opinion? Look upon the three great 
^testimonies above. Or would it have remained hid, had 
I liQft (livulged. it? Has this man never heard of ther 
{uren^i^^ ov^ow of infidelity ? Or has he ever heard of 
Ofie Ddst that believed a future state to be a national 
Aoc\nm amongst tl^e Jews within the period aforesaid ? 
Or, to .^be plain \^5th him, is there indeed more than a 
fe^j' bigots . like himself that now believe . it ? What was 
then to. be. done? Here was d veiy general opinion, 
grounded upon .cSommon sense, supposed to be discredit- 
wlei to Revelation. I examined it. On examination it 
sl{^pp8(red to^ me a truth. Was I to disguise or hide it 
(atccQrding to the principle and practices of these men) 
b^crase;^ It ^ve scandal r Far oe ,|hose arti^ from every 
liotrnkter pf the Gospel ! I >vefl knew; if it'were a truth, 
Jft #041141 nicHfer h I' chose then to give: 

^<iy to trutt^^ in that, to the G6d 'of truth : 

^Ku), tj^ so iJdio& I became enabled to demonstrate 
unbelipyci^, ffiait tfci^, tylnch, they eisteemed a dfs- 
t^^^ ^-^^ iM'gi^n oiMoscSy \tas a conyincicig iharfe^ 
dsf 1^ jfe4n&yi fof t|ii3^,]and this only, I am sai^' 

by tills writer to Iiave wronged religiorij and given more 
iSmMi tb infidelitu. But I forgive him^ and pray 
VouXL y ' that 
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tliat God, who6e« holy religion I attr defending^ may 
Jbrgive. iiim too. . ; 

. 14. Uut Uie reader, by this time, must needs be cari- 
ous to know what it was that could provoke our Amny- 
yious to write with so much acriuiopy against Ijis. brother, 
embarked witli liiiii iu tlie same cause of religiou, while 
tlicre were so mauy LiJidd-wrUtrs remained unaa6wer«d> 

Cumque superba foret Babr/lc?i spolianda trophieik. [■ 

And for what? a vision, nobody will thank him for, u»=- 
less it be half a dozen bigots,; always exceptiag the 
venerable Jcicisk chunky of w liK-h life has sliewn bimself 
so zealous a support. Slie surely owes liim. her>ibest 
acknowledgments for keej>ing her cliildren close attached 
to her, and hardening tlu^m in their infidelity* For, -were 
i^ not for this inveterate eiTOi', tliey had long sinoo com^ 
y ver to the faith of JesuSy there being then nofhio^ 
obstruct tlieir sight in tlie raaniiest imptrfectim ^.iht 
Law : to prevent which, their Leaders, as Uie ^eat 
Episcopius informs us, took so much pains (sa^TOeU 
seconded here by our J nonymaui) to ASSEiit tup: tai^^ 

OF THE ANCIENT JkWISU CHURCH ; ,.Qnd tO . pfl0[f€^ 

that tlieir forefathers always had the dQctriiyBv:>ofV,k 
future state, Qukqiiid inmc Judai wultum.^ JtHum 
^ciilo dc resurrcctiouc viortuorurn^ dtvita tttcrna leqadnr- 
tMt\ ^ CiC Lcgh verbis ca cvtorquere potius' qmfttuOstffB 
ifcre cone?itto\ 1^ E LEQEU Mosis im perfect am iifi&K 
coganiur agimcere For he cannot sure be so \vdak\to 
tliink it possible, that, when he .has agreed witb tkoii^ 
tiiat their church always had a future state, theynitjl 
agree with him, ihsX Moses did not- teach iti AU\>tiug^ 
considered, it would have been very diflScult to di\liDelus 
motive for w riting against me, had not he himsd£ lairiy«, 
and without disguise, informed us of- it,: in ,. .the veiy 
sntrai\ce ^on his \^ ork. Kot to tnince the matter^- iti lyaif 
Uiat //V/Zt^.repulation-; (yet motr&Xh»ti he lepuld bear) wiodi^ 
it scenis, ilie^J)ivim /^'^(//iow had acddontatly^beetowcd 
lipon jts. Author, -T-*' TlKit you have - giv^en >(sa^,v<iitf 
j'^ Anonifmouii^ great proofs of yoarJemudng»a|idimgdiitii^^ 
7 i^..sljiall not cUspute :i toid .Jpu^jmve ihad-a^ &ii;vtkn,^ 

"r . . allowed 
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allowed you to receive the compliments of the 
Public on that score. It may now be seasonable to 
;*^call you to something, which, though perhaps less 
agreeable toyou, may yet be more prdStable ; aufl that 
.^ •ifii, to consider how much truth you have advanced, and 
.f^;: what re^il service you have done, or are likely to do to 
*■ religion, by: this undertaking." p. 34. And why will lie 
not dispute the great firoofs oj my learning and ingemdtif ? 
He has disputed a more incontestible thing; the truths 
which tliat learning and utgenuity were emplo3'ed to 
illustrate: and, if these appeared with any distinction, it 
^»^as solely owing to tlie advantage of the subject, 
. ij^Mt l have had , a fair time aliozved me to receive the 
compliments of the Public. How allowed me? and by 
.whom ? certainly not by such writers as these. For if 
their clamours <:ould have prevailed, I had received the 
public odium rather than its cmnpliments. And the reader 
may see, by the short list given of them in the beginning 
of; this pamphlet, th^t those clamours begun the very 
moment the first volume of The Divine Legatim ap- 
peared; and have continued ever sinqe, without inter- 
itiptipn, to the publication of our Author s Epistolary 

jDlssertation. / 

• 'But, after all, what were these compliment^? And 
where Iwive they lain hid? Nothing, from the, Public, 
evet *csixne to my knowledge but the calum>des of my 
adversaries. In some sense, indeed, these may be called 
tmnplimentSy and substantial ones too. 1 or, next to the 
0/1/ way of complimenting, Laudari a laudato Viro, I 
prize neU y now all in fashion, vituperari a perditissimQ 
4fu6qu€i. He, perhaps, may think tiie sale of the book 
a good substantial compliment. But, for that, my book- 
^ler niuist thank them ; especially if he gave them not 
|heir penny wortli for their money, 
i^v However, to take tiiese compliments in their obvious 
aeaee. I know, jof notliing for which I had n\ore reason 
expect the compliments of the publifi, than for the 
ktltia$ice between Church and StatCy as it was a detence 
(iind I will > presume, from its being yet unanswered, an v 
effictml one) ^of the justice a^^d equity of our present 
i^RPy eijtablishm^it.;, at when tlie enemies of all 
. Y 2 Church 
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Church estftblisbments were commonly [Supposed to faftve 
demonstrated it to be kidefensible. Yet what ptibtic 
compiiment did I ever receive for this service? unless it 
may be reckoned a compliment, that those, in whose 
behalf it was particularly written, have never yet pub- 
licly disavowed the free and moderate principles on which 
it goes. But thaty the honest layman will perhaps say, 
is no bad compliment to themselves. 

I am here all along pleading for my adversary. For 
had I indeed received the compliments be talks of, Ife 
would lind it very difficult to bring hie modesty otF unhurt 
'Jlie zvrong jndgment of the Public being, in that case, 
tlie principal object of his pamphlet : the drift of which 
is to shew that I deserved m compliment ^ as 1 had eori^ 
founded and mistaken the question, run into contradict- 
tions, and done injui-y to Christianity : nay, even irt thfe 
^ry place, where he talks of the g7tat proofs 0f my 
leamiiig mid iugemity^ he cai^noC forbear msinuatiftg 
tot I have a^anced m truths 7wr done any real sefvk^ 
to reHgion. Miserable then, indeed, is that learning rfrttf 
ingenuity! Well does he say he would not di^te theirt. 
For, for any thing they are worthy there they iftay lie : 
and he may safely trust to time to revenge his quaiY» 
on thenjw 

From^all this, then, we must conclude that these pub^c 
compliments are but the mormosofhis own brain : things 
he rather Jeared than saw ; and that, through the- iali* 
consciousness of a supposed worthy he is no jodge of. 
In this troublesome situation, the only way he had of 
tastng himself was to attempt to give fne pain ; indeed 
the only ease such writers are capffW^ccrfj when they see; 
w imagine they see, a merit in others. It is time (say* 
he) t^ call you to something less agreeabk. • 

Well, but if it be, as he fM^omiste, more pr^table, hk 
makes me sufficient itmends» And !fi^ was no danger of 
Ids not keeping bis* word- : for aa use is^alwayi? to be mlide of 
the cdunmies of one s aiemies. Besides, it must be a poor 
thfrtg kideed thai will not nffovA more ph^t tliiwi ihie 
airy cotn^iments hfe talks of : which were they* as^ tkal tife* 
for ft^bt appears, the^ iae-e irtiagitiary, I solemnly fefetkte 
iiitn^ I w^ld^vt them foip ihe lm^ satic^tijU^ 

5 havmg 
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paving made one sbgie convert ; and I ImvQ rea^ to 
hope I have made nmny by my writings, ftora irreligiw 
.to the feith of Jems, 

However, the pro/it I may get by an adversary is pne 
thing; . and the pro/it ha may propose is angther* I^^t 
aee then what our J/iom/mous mm at Jt is (he tells m) 
io consider how much truth / have advanciik^ or what 
real semice I ka*ce dofie^ or am likely to dQto religiorif by 
this undertaking. JNIodestly intimating, titfit I h^ve ac^- 
y^ced no truth ; done no . real service, nor liMy to d^ 
apy ,tQ roUgion. And now, methinks, 1 hear tiie equitable 
^nd indignant reader citing put, Snme superbiam, 
Aod certainly if this liberty may be allowed in any case, it 
mu^t in thi^, where a man's honest endeavours, in\m 
proper station, to serve his country and mankind, are 
l[>.lackened by the dull low envy of an anonymous slaor 
derer. What ! JVas it advancing no truths wa» it d^ing 
no service to religion^ to confute the Atheistic principleij 
q{ Boyle, the immoral doctrine oi Mand^viUe^ and settling 
jnoraBty on its true basis, and shewing it to be that on 
whi^i Ueve|ation hatli placed it ? To justify the eq^uty 
of ap establislied religion ; vindicate the Christian trom 
the charge of a persecuting spirit; shew the ajbeplut© 
necessity of religion for the support of society, au^i yet 
ILbat it h^d its original, neither from priests nor states*- 
flfien, but from truth, and truth s great Author ? Again, 
JVas it advancing no truth, was it doing no service to 
religion, to shew tiiat the Mosaic had all the distinguish- 
ing markis of divinity; to vindicate the Bible history 
^g^nst tlie greatest modern Philosopher and Chronologer ; 
to "explain the nature of the Jewish theocracy, and, by 
that, to justify the equity of those two famous laws, of 
punishing for opinions, and punishing posterity for the 
crimes ^f th^ir forefathers-, to confute the most able 
Jx)ok ever wrote against Revelation, the Groi^fids at^i 
ItmsQ^tS: of . the Christian Religion ; and, above all, to 
explain, ^d to be tlie first who ever did explain, tli». 
rm^iif^ oi tupe^in action, and secondary senses in spweech^ 
on wl4ch/depend altogether the rational interpretation of 
iwdent prophecies, and the truth of the mission of 
Jesus But for the further confutation of so wretched 
a calumny, the reader need only turu back again to 

tl^ 
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the vim I have here given of the m^gmient oif the Div'we 
Legation. Yet none of these matters, no, nor an hun- 
dred more, has he so much as touched upon, or pretended 
to confute. \Vill he say theifefbre that' these are not what 
he meant, when he promised to sliew, that I had ad* 
mnced no t7*uth^ done m real service- to rdigi&H f- But 
only my peculiar argument for The Divine jLegaiioti of 
Moses. Why then did he make his charge so general^ 
when his was so co7ijmed? AiJ>his mode^ywijl 
iK)t suffer him to tell, it shall be helped out. -The reack* 
then must know, ttiat it is a fundamental maxim yith.^H 
the writers of this class (as it is amongst the Jesvm), 
never to acknowledge that an adversary can do ^y tjiii^ 
^elL, lest the public should take it into their hcad^ that 
other things are not so ill as is represented. Tk\» the 
wicked spirit of controversy, and under the possessioa 
of it I leave him. For I am ashamed of having wasted 
•a moment with so unprofitable a writer ^ * • < . • x ' \ 
- The judicious reader, I am sure, w ould nd^ excuse me 
-if he thought many w ere so nnsemployed. Tlie truttt-i^, 
the reading his book (which is the first I ever . read 
'through, of all that have been hitherto wrote agaiast MeX 
t^nd the writing this AppvndLi\ took me up but a part 
only of this one evening. Though I have answered every 
thing in it worth notice ; or that had the least chaiice (rf 
jnisleading a well-meaning reader. However, if heiwill 
tell his name, and si)ew his face ; and it appears that the 
one has been lieard of, or the other ever seen in good 
company, 1 do hereby promise to give his Ocnsideratkii^ 
on the Case 0/ Abraham, &c. a distinct answer, para- 
graph by paragraph, in the manner oithat, to one much 
his betters, the truly learned and worthy Editor of tite 
book of J ok Nay, I will do more ibr his encourage- 
ment: I will shew as particulai' a respect to the mYof 
his pamphlet ; but on this furtlier condition, however, 
'that he, «t the sanie time, produce me some one coiiv 
petent judge who shall say, on his credit, that it deserves 
any other answer than what has been already giv.ea to it 
But without this, a final adieu to his nameless nothiftg; 
but with this testimony, however, that a duller, a jws^ 
disingenuous, or ignorant book, I never read. 
December IT ^ 1743. 
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' I HAVE said, that all this wri/^r has urgc4 from' 
texts df Scripture, to prove future state in tiie Jewkh] 
dispensation, is so utterly contemptible, and void of sen^^ 
ifc tO' deserve no kind of answer. But that he may no!i 
flaltter himself in the imagination of any otlier cause of 
my lic^ect of him, I shall here examine a single objection 
(s6ttt hie in a private anonymous lMter\ wliich has more 
pfewiMt)ility of reason than all his arguments, oh this 
neiiidy 'put together. And, as the Author s manner of 
<itotrnnttil5iating it has the appearance of candour and love 
^ troth, he' wHI always deserve more regard tlian a 
thousand sach writers as the Ejcamvier of the second 
Proposition. The objection is in these words : Mme^ 
-'^^intbrces the obedience of the Israelites upon- this con- 
sider^tion, Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and 
^j&dglnentk^ tahich if a man do, he shall live in them^. 
.'^ Here • is a promise of life made to those who should 
^'"XJbserve the statutes and judgments which God gave 
them by hi» servant J/o<s?e'.y; which cannot be understood 
of ttiis temporal lite only, because the best men were 
^ often 'cut oft' in the midst of their days, and frequently 
SQtFered greater adversities than tlie most profligate 
sinners. The Jctlcs therefore have constantly believed 
that it had a respect to the life to come. When the 
lawyer in the Gospel had made that most important 
" demand. Master^ what shall I do to inherit eterml 
life f ? our blessed Lord refers him to what ^vas written 
^*-in the I^w ; and, upon his making a soimd and judicious 
" answer, approves of it ; and for satisfaction to his 
question tells him, This do, and thou shall livd.'' — Tho 
objection is very ingenious ; and, as we shall see, not les^ 
managed. 

The- objector wwild have the promise of life in Levitl^ 
^ctis to sipiify eternal life. But St. Paul himself has 
'tenfg ago moderated this question for us, and declared 
for the negative. -- A»dispute arose between him, and the 

• X-evit, xviii.5. . f Luke.x^25. 

X4 Judaizing 
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Judaizing Christians, concerning what it was that Jusii'*^ 
Jicd kjcre God, or entitled to that etcrml life brought to^ 
. light by the Gospel. They held it to be the works iff' the^ 
Jj(nv (bdttxwg, perhaps, as the objecWr assures us they . 
di'l, tliat tliis text, m Leviticus, had a respect to. the life 
to co7ne) :. St. Paul, on the contrary, that it wa^ J^th in 
Jesus the Messiah. And thus he ajgues — " But tbat .na . 
" man is justified by the Law in tlie sight pf God it ia,' 
" evident; for, the just shall live by faith' And thO' 
" Law is not of faith : but the man doth thjena Sil^ 
*^ Uve in theip*" — As much as to say — ^Tb^ttfiQimw 
can obtain eternal life by virtue of the Law is eviiklit 
from one of your own prophets [jfiTfli.] who ekpresdy, 
cays, that the juM shall by faith |. Now, bjj tbia 
JaQjiJC, no rewards aie promised to faith, but tp wovh 
only. The rnan that doth them (says the Lau^ ia 
Levit.X).^ti^ll li^e in thepi. — H^re then w^ ^ee tb?it tbia 
very tcvt whiqh the objpctor brings to prove ^ti^rncri lifr 
by the Lm\ St. Paul urges, to prove it mt by the Lmo.\ 
Let us ^ttend to the apostle's argument. He is tP 8li)ejv, 
that Justification, or eternal lif e, is by Jmth. TWa hd ■ 
does, even on the concession of a Jeit\ the prpphel . 
Habakhuk; wlio expressly pwns it to be hyJiaUL JUut 
^eLazv, says the apostle, attributes nothing tp fmthi 
l)ut, to deeds only, " wliich if a man do shajl live iav 
them." Now, if, by Iffe, be here meant, ^s the objec- 
tor supposes, eternal life^ tlien St Paufs argu^jifijQt ducft 
^ot QQiue out as he intended it ; nanicly, that Jaith mi 
VPt the works of the Law Justify ; but thus, \hsXboihf^if{h 
Old the works oj (he Lazv justify, wlijch would havie 
satisfied these Judai:^ers, (a^s rx^conciling, on their pwn 
prejudices. Moses ^ndi IJabakkuk); but, by no tneans, 
our apc^stie ; \\ hose conclusion on tills question (w here 
discussed at large, in his epistle to the llommis) is, thai 
<z . man is justijicd by Jaith without the deeds of the 
Jjaw\. ^rhe very drilt of his argument tlierefore she^vft 
us, that he must ^lecesearily understand Uie life, promised 
in tiiis iQxt of Leviticus., to be xeaiporal ly/c only. But 
charitribly studious, as it were, to prevent all possible 
chance of pur mistaking him on so important a poitij^ 

• G^Ll.iii. 11,12. + Cb.ii.4. 

I Ch. xviii. 4 \ ]lom^iU<28^ 
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be i^wediat^lyaub^in^, CAm^ hath redeemed m fratu 
the mrse of the Low*. Now- we know that pur redtmp^ 
Han by Christ was from that death which the 6rst mm 
brought into the world : this was the curse he entailed 
upon bis posterity. The apostle s transferring this term 
from Adojji to ttie Lazv shews, therefore, that, in Uis 
sentiiuept^, the Law had no more a share in the redemp- 
tidii of fallen man than Adam himself had. Yet it is 
c^taio, tli^t if tjie Laxt', when it said, He who kee^ . 
tk/gm statutes and judgments ^hall live in tltemj meant Jor 
ewr^ it proposed the redemption of mankind as cer|;ainl]jr 
Its th(fi t)lessGd Jesu>s himself did, when h^ said, He that 
bdie*V£th in vie shall have everlasting l(fe. This becomes 
(IcTOOHStrably'^clear if St Paul's reasoning will hold, whp 
Mi^T bud beard nothing of tliis prerogative of the Law, 
wbeo b^ said. If th^re Md been a Law given which 
c<mld katve g^ven life, verily righteousness should have 
hee^ bif the Law, Where observe, I pray you, th^ forcei 
jof ti^ Mtiti^d ^(MTTftvir^i, which signifies to quiclcen, or to 
mtk$'^live\ plainly intimating the same he had said in 
tb^ place before quoted, that those in subjection to the 
i*w? were under ^..eursCy or in th^ state of death. — I^Ht 
ine add only this further observation, that if (as the 
pbjector pretends) hyUfe^ in the text oiLevit. be meant 
eterml hjc ; and if (^s the apostle pretends) by life in 
tliCL tpKt oi' HabaJckuk he meeLixt eternai life: then wili 
Moses ^ui4 HdhakJmk be niade directly to contradict one 
mifOtjaa^ ; the first giving etenial life to works ; the latter^ 
X^fiUtfi. 

J8ut the objector would insinuate, that Jesus himself 
$^i^s tp l^ve fixed this sense to the tejct in Leviticus; 
fLt least that he has plainly inferred, that eternal lite was 
taught, if not obtained by the Law. — "When the lawyer 

ki the Gospel fsays he) had made that most important' 
" demand, Master^ what shall I do to inherit eternal 

life^f our blessed Lord refers him to what was^ ritten 
" in the Law, and upon his making a sound and judicious 

Ans^\er, appix^ves of it; and for satisfaction to hii^ 
*^quest^OB, tells him, do and thou shalt live'' — 
Would not tcfiy one now conclude ffom the sense her^ 
pqt ujH>i) tli^ wgrds.of Jesus^thatihe sound mid judicious 
f Gd, iii. jt t-uke x. 25. 

answer 
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eniacer of the lawyer must have been a quotation of the 
text in LtritkttSy or at least sotrie geiierat promise thad^ 
to the observers of the rcftole Law of Moses f Noihmg 
fike it <)n tlie contrary, the lawyers answer was tt 
C[uotation of only one precept of the I:-aw, ThetU skd^ 
iore the Lord thy Gcd, xclth all thy hearty Sec: and thy 
iffeighbour m thy self. Now how much soever tre ma^^ 
differ about a fotnrc lites being held out by the'>£«f» 
through a Messiah that was to come, I suppose are 
both agreed that faith in the Messiah, ^either actual y«; 
imputed, is necessary to obtain this fiiiure life. Tbd^ 
are but two ways then of understanding this tert' rf 
St Luke^ neither of which is to his purpose. TKe'firit 
is supposing Jestts included faith in himself in tim ^pw^ 
cept of lovi??g God with all the hearty &c: which trill 
ifrppear no forced interpretation to him who holds Jeiwi 
to be really and truly God; as I suppose we both ddj 
lind may be supported by a circumstance in the »t»ry,a8 
told by St. Matthew * though omitted by St Lukc^ wtridt 
Jesn^h sujTiig, that on these two conmopdmatts hang 
Vtt the Lazo ami the piIopuets. The second and cxi«jter 
interpretation' is, thtit Jesus spoke to a = professifig 'fd* 
lower, who 'pretended to acknowledge hi5 7WM»/<;;?, :flnS 
vanted only a f^ale tf life. For Jesus is here preaehkig 
the iiospel to his disciples^ and a lariyer stood up aid 
teyjiptcd him, that is, on tlie fiilsef footing of a dis'ci{dfe 
r^icfuired a rule of life. Now in either case, this refcrdncfe 
oi Jems to the Law must imply this, and this only; that 
icilJicut righteousness and holiness 7io man shall set the 
Lord. A point in which, I suppose, we arc agreed^ 
But still the objector will say tliat these words of Je^us 
nlludi^ \o the words ot' Mvscs. Aduiit they do. It wiH 
not iullow, as he i^eetiis to think, tljat they were given to 
^ Mwplain thorn. How^ i^rany allusions are there in the New 
'f'jstcmient to paf^.sagcs in the Old, accoriunodated to % 
iij)iritual sent^e, ti here the texts alluded tO are- seen, ' by 
uU but Jninatics, to have only a earnal? And even m 
this very allusion, if it be one, wo find that the prouiisc 
made to tlie observers of the whole Law is tfnnsjeirtd 
to the observance of one single precept in the wdi^a I pari 
of it but let OS grant him- all he Avould havx?^ and 

* Miltt. x,\ii; iiO^ • 

- ' admit 
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admit that these wonls of Jmii^ were given to explain iSa^ 
Mwds of Moses. What would i'oliow from thence^ l)ut 
ytdt-tlie' promise in Leviticus was prophetical^ and bad a 
ucondary sense, of a spiritual and sublimer import? 
WiU this give any advantage to our adversaries? surelw 
nbne at all. And yet the abuse of tliis concession is ail 
they have for it, to support their systems. 'I hus tb« 
reader has seen how the Examiner of the second P/vposi^ 
tion trriHnphs on my assertion, that th^ later Jews e.vcH^ 
gkattd the doctrine of the resurrection fmn the pro^ 
^etic language of former ages; and asks (with an 
Ignorance excusable only in a savage to his catcchist) how 
the^e Jexvs came to be more quick-sighted Xhm thost 
contemporary with the prophets ? I had in vain endea-* 
yOured- to teach him that a carnal and a spiritual sense 
(botli of which, we are agreed, the Law iiad, in order to 
hi God^s word to the use of /it'o dispensations) imp!ie4 
a» ignorance of the ^spiritual sense during the Jirxt of 
theaK ■ But my word ought to . go for nothing, in tlii* 
cjisej when unsupported by Scripture. Let us hear then 
Vhat the apostles themselves say to this matter : who,*ftr 
wder to shew the superior excellence of the Go.vpe/,'iii 
their reasoning against Jt^a-^ and Judaizing Christians^ 
«et tl>e Law in contrast to it, under the titles of the law 
tifl a carnal commandment ; the ministration of death 'i 
tJie law i)f works : and call subjection to it, sulijection 
to the Jiesh. Yet these very writers at the same time 
own that the Law was spiritual, or had a spiritual 
sense. But if by this they meant, that that seme was 
generally understood during the Lazv dispensation, their 
whole argument had ended in the highest futility. For 
then it was not a laio of a carnal commandmentj a 
ministration of death ; but, indeed a law of the spi- 
rit^ a ministration of life; only under a dead and 
carnal cover ; which, being clearly seen through, was no 
other than a foil to set it the better off : and consequently 
was of equal dignity, and, though not of equal simplicity^ 
yetj indeed, esbentially tlie same with the Gospel. Thus 
•we see into how high a degree of contempt with unbe- 
iievf ra, these principles of my adversaries would naturally 
!bxing the holy apostles, did not those admirable rea* 
pner^ t^k^ car^ themselves to guard against so horrid 
ji .:-. a perversion 
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A perversion of tlieir meaning. They owned, we se^ 
that tlie I^w had a itpmtual mise : but zckeii^ and bjj 
whom discovered, the npostle Paul inforuis us, by calling 
that sei^se tlie nkwxess of spitit *; wliich he oppose^ 
to the oldness of the letter, that is, .tlie letter of thfe 
Law, In the former [)art of the verse, he speaks of th^ 
Jmw being dead ; an<J, iicre, of its being revived again 
with a nezv spirit, in contradi^3tiiiction to the oldness of 
ike letter. So true was it, what, in another place, lie 
ob^rves, tliat the Law mu a shadow of things to com: 
hit the liopY ztw of Christ -f. The sliadow not of ^ 
tody then to be seen or understood, as our adversaried 
imagine, but of a lx)dy that zcas to comCj and, by it^ 
presence, explain the meaning and reason of th^ shadffWf 
for the Jezi's being, as the apostle says, in bondage mdejf 
the etements of the world J, were as men shut ujp 
prison, with tlKir faces kept turned from the ligiil^ 
towards the whited n all of ceremonies : on which indeed 
they saw many shadows ; but tixe body or opposite sub- 
stance at tiieir backs, to which they could not turn, fliey 
fttiw not. And in this'state, says the same apostle, tltey 
irere kept shut up unio the faith, which should afterwarit 
he revealed^' Till that time, therefore, it appears ibat 
the body of the Jews had no knowledge of tl)is faitki 
one of tiie essential articles of which is life everUistingt 
This wc must needs have, concluded, even though he hiEid 
it9t garil that till that time they were in bondage und^r th( 
elements of the world. A proper character truly of • 
pcof)lc acquainted with tlie revealed doctrine of life and 
immortality! 

I5ut, as the epistle to the Ilcbren-S', is so much insisted 
on by my adversaries, I shall, in the last place, produce 
a text or two from it, sufficient alon^ to determine tlie 
controversy between ys; and to justify what I S€tid bf it 
in the Divine Legation, that in this epistle there arc 
more express declarations that life and immortality "r^a^ 
not taught by nor kn(m:n under the Law, than in 41II the 
other boohs of the Nov Testament. For whicjh indiDie^l 
aTcrygbod reason may be given; as it was addir^isscd 
wlciyto the,/crc\i ; amongfitwhom this fatal prejudice, 
tliat a future state xvus taught by the Lmi\ was t|*en^and 
noiri. yii. 6. . * Col. ii. 17. : Gal. iv. a,. § finl. iii-^^M. . 



has cx)ntihucd ever since, to be the strongest impedinient 
to ^lieir conversion. But to come to the point The 
hkapired writer, in the second chapter and sedond verse, 
ISath these remarkable words, jFbr if the rvord spoken bj/ 
angels was stedfasty and every trmrsgression ami disobey 
iRertce received a just recomptnce of reward ; hoiv shall xve 
^crt^e, &c. By the word spokai by angels fevery one 
knows is meant the. Law delivered to Moses by them for 
his people: so that here is an express declaration, 
1. 7%at the sayictmis of this Law were of a temporal 
kind. He then goes on, verse the fifth. For unto th€ 
mgtls hath he not pict in subjection the xvorld i& cotne^ 
yi'hereqfwe spealc. And this is as express a declaration. 
That the Law taught no future state. \ Thtrsfai- tliea 
we are got. Let us next attend to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth verses ; he [Christ] also himself likewise took 
rt of the same [flesh and blood ;] that through death 
mighi destroy him that had the power of deaths that 
is, the devil; and deliver tke^m who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. The 
^^ifsvil is here said to have the power of death, as he 
in'Ouglit it to by the delusion of the ^rst man; therefore, 
t)cfbre death ca[n be abolished, he must be destroyed* 
But his destruction is the work of the second man. 
nil then, we infer from hence, that death reigned under 
tfe devil. But this is not all ; we are expressly tolcf, 
that the Jem, all their lifetime, were through fear of 
ijeatk, subject to bondage. Which certainly can imply 
no other than, 3. That they had no future state to secure 
them from this fear. See liere then, for a conclusion, the 
prfaiciple of the Divine Legation justified on the plainest 
arid most consequential reasoning of the holy apostle. 

But now, isay these men, if the early Jtwj had n6 
Jmowlodge of a future state,, the chosen people of God 
were in a much worse condition than the Gentiles, who 
all had it. — To this purpose let us hear our anony* 
mom Examiner, wiio has not only spoken tbe fu]yi, senses 
of his party, but has urged it too with a candour peculiar 
«b himself. 

'' Yoii consider (say$ he) the ignorance of the JfejW* 
" a» fo thedoctrme of a' future state, as one of the most 
^* Whe^tf^^^i Vrtrtfc^ that reiigiori has to boast of. I, 6rt 
^ the 
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.'^ the other hand. look upon it as a disgrace to Rem- 
.'^ lation ; as, by tlie very act of God himself, it shuti out; 
'^ his own chosen people, for many ages, from that single 
V point of knowledge, which could \ye tlie foundation of 
a reasonable worship ; while by tlie directions of his pn>- 
" \idcncc, ail the world besides were permitted to have 
" the benefit of it." pp. 131, 132. 
,^ He says, lie looh upon no future state <imongst the 
Jews m a dixgimx to Revelation. Why so? Because 
jthe very act of Godjihmelf it shut out his own dmiu 
speopky &c. >ure he has forgot what he so oh to!d hife 
reader, that jlxoses taught not, nor had it in his^ cm- 
'mis6wn to teach, a future state to the Israelites : othfflv 
cWjLse he would have seen that this, alone, went a great 
;way towards shutting out the chosen people. And if ttey 
irere let in at ali, it ceitainly was not by this prophet '<if 
.God. Consequently, if the holding, that God shut th&ii j 
mty be disgraccjui to Revelation, this very orthodox 
gentleman, we see, is got as deep in the niii« as the 
Author of the Divine Legation. In truth, I pity the 
poor man, who tlius, at every step, brings himself into 
these distresses: and all, from a false modesty. He was 
ashamed of the absurdity of his party, in holding tiiat 
Moses taught, or ought to have taught, a future state, 
«nd therefore, at this turn, leaves them in the lurch^ and 
takes up the better principle of his adversary, that Alom 
had no conimlision to teach it : for he must have beeo 
dull indeed not to have collected that this was his. adver- 
sary's principle, after he had seen him write a book to 
prove ilml Moses did not teach it. — And be not offended, 
good Sir, that I call this a false modesty ; for what is it 
else, to be shocked with one absurdity in your party, aod 
yet to defend all the rest ? Whose only plausible sup-i 
poit, too, happens to be in that one which you reject 
. Jndeed, indeed, my kind friend, 

' — — Pudor ie mains urget, 
Insanos qui hit er vercare insanus haberL 

—But the cause, though not the Advocate, deeadnds^' 
serious confutation. And as the. only support^ of^it, 
jaigainst the argument of the Divine Legttthnf^ lies via 
these calumnious appeals to vulgar prejudices; which 

our 
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^3tK* Jiimiymoz(s:^ m th^ passage above, has infotced with 
Us beartiest malice ; I will here, once for all, examiive 
their pi^etensions : and so as they shall never henceforward 
iiexOQfiisideted, id the learned world at least, as any otl)cr 
Ihafi-^ere vwlgar prejudices. 

^^^/jTo begin then with xhe subject of the jftrst proposition. 
That God shut out the Isr^eites from the knowledge of 
dfu^re state ; which (in the case given) is throwing that 
"^on God for which man only is accountablci Tiie 
israeiites were indeed shut out ; yet, not as he dreams^ 
ij^ the Aieiy net of God himself \ but, if he will have the 
truth wfea never seeks it as he ought, by the very act of 
their forefather, ^4^feryM. It was tlie Jirst man who shut . 
tbe9^ out : and the door of Paradise was never opened 
a^ain till tlie coming of the second mmi^ the Lord f mm 
Heaven* ' But this^ I own, is answering him in a strange 
kci^age ; .the language of Scripture. A language bi« 
lysBeras wijli'never enable him to understand. — But more 
o£'this secret,; for such,* I find, it is to our Exanmeri 'm 
aoy next vokime^ 

'♦iBuf,: to : shew what infinite loss tliey sustained in this 
eaccludibn, be goes on, and says, that a future state is 4 be 
si9!tglG pbmi'"q/ hitml^ which can bethe fhunddtiouofa 
fxasomdfkmt)rshlp* Here, doctors differ. St. Paul plae^ 
tke jimiidcitioii of a reasonable xvorship in another thing* 
He siuthyttiatHE tiiatcometu to God must believ4 

THATjHE is, and that he is a REWARDEa OF- THEM 

TKAiX^DiiiGEXTLY SEEK HIM * Whatis man s purpoi^ 
ill oimiug to God ? Whv, certainly, to worship him. And 
wbat.dbth the apostle tell us is die true, the reasomblt 
foundation of this worship ? Why, to believe that he is^ 
mi that he is a rewarder of them that seek him. What 
bocxrnies then, of owt Examiner s only foundatio7i of ^ 
t^asQnabie .worship? The apostle, we see, places it i% 
the naturey and not {iis onx Kyaminer) in the inesse?itidl 
circumstances^ oi reward: consequently a reward given 
here J was as ti:ue a foundation of reasonable worsfiip to 
^e early living under an extraordinary provider^, 
^|i^'J^ T^^^. is to its Christians, livang 

qnder anc ordinary one : and cgnsequently our Examiner: 
^st;iha,vi&'l»eea^ nustaken, when he -made a fctturk 

<j50. ^ , STATJi 
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MATE the singie point of him^tedge which dan At llv 
foundation of a reasombk woi^ship. — But do^i fiot 
Crnitnon ^tense say the same thing? 

For, to come a little closer to this foriAidlaAir 
now 1 have got an apostle on my side ; I will i^^mllirt^e 
to defnomtratt (how much soever he dislikes' tl>«' tv6rd) 
that a FUTURE state is so far from beins; the offly 
foundatimi of a reasoitable worships that, white (jW k 
ieiieird the rararder of them that diligent li^ seek hiM 
(and that is tlie case of a people under an cj^traordittar^ 
providence) the ig}wmnre ofzt futitre iS/^/^^ neither aifecft 
piitif nor morcditij ; the two things which coilstituAf^ at 
reamtabie worship, and perfect mankind in virftte. 

Not piefif^ because that (in the c£tee given) depencb 
sofely on the belief that God is. 

Not moMlittjy because that depends istolely on Ac 
hwivledge of^hat God eommmds. 

And this, which right reasmt ' teafches, the Lm 6f 
Moses haB pfofftulged. Weafie comnnandedl to l&at God 
for his sake, that is, for the excellence of hi« ndtute^ tte 
most lo^fy o4 all objects. We arc commanded t6 kve 
Mr n^ghbour; and the prescribed mesiS&fe, ai mxr 
ielveSy p6ints to the equity of the cort^mand ; fbf, beii^ 
all equal by n'ature;, we should have but one rirfe of 
acting, for ourselves and otliers. This is rcsolvaWer iato 
tlie natural relations of tilings; and those rel^?//^^ aft^ 
the declarations of God s xcill^ the only true fouDCblioo 
of morality ; and, as- such, perpetually inforeed fcy th0 
Lazv of Moses. Thus firmly established are the mties 
of the first and second table. Now, on the hm (f Gei 
4McP&f our neighbour hang all the law mid the pnopkeN. 
Thut these therefore should not be able at the Sawu^ tiffieer 
lb support a reasonable worship, when, to all thisr Mi^MM 
enforcement of the belief that God is, it is added, dtatt htf 
is an exact ren^arder of them that diligently seek Ain^ 
«rould be a tery hard case indeed ; especially if £^i^ 
sider, tlM, to om* corrupt nature, it is nof llie ittia^ 
aurable reward at tfetta^ce, but tha* which is pFeij(^ anf 
u«d;ei*stood by u^, thaet most forcibly ath'jfet^ ■ Am 
flife iD was, which tl^ Law of Moses held out. " " ' 
• In a word theuF, sstict pf^ i)iPtm, uiutep ]f«Udi 
term I comprise piety m^nmiriityy consists ^kr acting 
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^jpgreeably to those relation^ in which we stand to all 
bpii^s whatsoever ; is it possible there cc^n be any more 

' forcible inducement to QiiYreasmabletiature for theprac- 
,ti^ q( it, than that which is proposed by the Lajv of 

' JCfo^^. namely, that God commands it out of oqr love 

. -^uid f(^ar and. duty towards him ? Or any mor6 forcible 
inducement to our corrupt mture, than that every work 

. fil^all receive its full recoihpence of reward, thfough the 

.mlministration pf s^n^,vtraordinary providence? How 
then is it possible that 9i long, or short duration^ tlie 

"^re^^rds gf this^ or of amther life, should in the least 
essiintia% affect the purity, or integi ity of human virtue, 
so taught and recommended; that is, a redsonahlt war* 

^hip^'m ih^, spirit of piety, and t7'uth of morality? 

To suppose that virtue cannot be pure and perfect but 
when forced upon men by tiie immensity of punishment, 
is having no better an idea of it than the Pagan slave ia 
the Poet, 

Sum bonus ac frugi : renuit negitatque Sabellus. • 

Indeed, in the ordimn/ distribution of things^ where the 
rewards and punishments of religion lie at distance, 
I believe nothing less than the promises and terrors of 
the Christian would be, generally, sufficient to support 
the practice it enjoins. But here too, it is still the love 
and fear of God, not of reward and punishme?tty that are 
hdd out to us, to perfect and sublime our virtue ; though 
the ethers likewise be laid before us to raise and 
H^ui(^en it. 

But here, let me not be again misunderstood, as I have 
been once already, by this super-subtile Examiiier. I 
dieoy indeed that the want of a future state in the Jezmsh 
Religion, under an extraordinary providence, could at all 
affect the, truth and purity of human virtue, as there 
9b*unded and enforced ; yet, at the same time, I am very 
ifiur'^rom denying but that other things did hinder that 
refigibn irom beir^' perfect. Nay, in my Address to the 
Jewsl prefixed to the second * volume of The Divine 
%egidion, I have shewn what these things were: as, 
iffst, the Tiphok turn of their ritual law : and, secondly,. 

> • 5e« vol* P- 13. of this Edit. 

r: Vol, XL Z the 
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the xcapit (>f a future state under the ordinary mid conanm 
prcrcidence of mankind. For I am there appljmg, to 
the :L' mistaken people, a view of Moses s religion as it 
appears under their present condition, in order to con- 
vince them of the necessity of having its imperfection 
supplied by the reli^n of Jtsus ; in wtiich, I suppose, 
all Christians are agreed. At least, as many as are out 
of the thick darkness of controversy will see these to be 
very different and distinct positions. The one saying 
that their virtue might be pure and perfect, during the 
times of an extraordimry providence, for any thing that 
the ignorance of a future state could affisct to the con- 
trary. The other, that a religion without a future state, 
on the supposition of its being to serve for all times, must 
be very imperfect. 

I might now expect, after so full a confutation of this 
erroneous opinion, conoexmxxgthe foundation of a reason- 
able worship, that our Examiner should blush for his 
rashness in asserting, that the ignorance of the Jews 
concerning a future state is ^.disgrace to Revelation. 
An expression, w^hich, were thej?e but a chance of his 
being wrong, a sober divine would carefully have avoided;* 
as altogether unsuitable to that reverence we owe to God; 
while measuring his tremendous providence by our 
scanty and uncertain ideas of ft and right. I ,iniglit 
say, indeed, that the Jews' ignorance of' a future state 
w as a truth of so high importance, that, firom thence, 
could be demonstrated the divinity of theh* dispensation ; 
and, I presume, without offence to any sober rnati* 
because, if I were mistaken, no injury was done to &e- 
velation ; I left it whole and entire, just as I took it up. 
But shonlcl the Examifier be mistaken, his calling this 
ignorance a disgrace to Revelation would be 
aftbrding such an handle to the enemies of religion to 
blaspheme, as he should tremble to think of. 

But, if I know him well, he is not a' writer of 'retrac- 
tatians. He has another reason for calling it a disgrace 
to RcTclatio7h For, It shuts up (he says) God's awn 
chosen people from a future state, while by the directions 
of his providence all the world besides were permitted fo 
haDe the bcncft of it. And novyr, good people, you have 

\- it 
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it ajl : and if this will not move you, why— The Author 
oiTkc Divine Legatim, for any tiling I see, may go on. . 

This second proposition we see is, that (in the case 
given) " all the Pagan world were by the divine Provi- 
^[ dence :per??utted to enjoy a boie/it which was denied to 
" the JcwsJ'' Examining the predicate of this propo- 
sition, we shall first consider the permission, and then 

the BENEFIT. 

Jill the world- besides^ says he, were permitted. — By 
what instrument ? By the use of their reason. — And had 
not the Jews the use of theirs ? Not the free use : for 
their prophet delivering to them, from God, a new law 
and religion, in \vhich the doctrine of a future state was 
not found, this would naturally lead them to conclude 
against it. — What, in defiance of all the deductions of 
reason, which, from tiod's demonstrable attributes o^ 
goodness and justice, made the Pagan world conclude, 
that, as moral good and evil had not their retribution here^ 
tiiey would have it heixafter ? Yes indeed, so we find it 
w^9. — Strange! that this Moses should have such an 
ioQuence over a people's understanding ! Why, if you 
willihave it, .he promised that good and evil should have 
their retribution here.— Aye, now the secret is out. Well, ^ 
indeed, might this shut them up from looking further ; 
especially if (as yeu pretend to believe) he not only pro- 
hut performed^ likewise. See then to what this 
PfiliMissi<)N. amounts, so invidiously urged, not against 
me, for :that is nothing, but against tlie Scriptures of 
God.. Just to thus much, That all the world besides 
" were permitted to find out, by reason^ what his own 
chosen people were taught, by the practical demon- 
stration of an extraordinary providence ; namely, that 
God would act with justice and goodness towards 
^^man." 

Comp we now to the benefit. Tlie benefit of the doc- 
trine of a future state is twofold. To society as suck, 
as it is a curb to vice by supporting the belief of a Pro- 
vidence, under the unequal distribution of things : and 
to religion, as such, as it is an incentive to virtue^ hj 
shewing the rate set upon it. The doctrine of a future^ 
itafej io^ the Pagan world, afforded indeed that behejit to 

z a society: 
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society: but then, that benefit the Jewish state did not 
want, as being under an equal distribntioo of thim^. 
Bcmfit to religion^ their doctrine of a fotute state 
afforded none. It was overrun wkh superstilioiis 5 and 
generally gave the rewards of another XiSe; not to moral 
but to ritual observances. And whafi not so, as in 'tiie 
open teaching of the mysteries^ yet -even there the se- 
verest punishments in the Pagan hell were allotted to tJie 
Atheists^ or the rejectors the vul^r Poijftkeism; 
which, not only utterly depraved religion, but riveted 
men in its depravity. So tiiat, in. the sense of our 
Examiner {y^ho is here speaking of the benefit of a future 
state to religion, as such\ tliis future state of nil tkt 
tvorld besides was indeed no hen^it at all. lJut be wiH 
say, I have shewn, that the aVoppn/a of the 
removed these errors. It is true, I have. But, at the 
same time, likewise, that these wer^ reve^Jed to^veiy 
few. And, to set matters even, has not be shewn fo^ 
Bishop Bull^ (p. 123) that the hididm mystefm tf the 
Law xtere opened to ft hearers^ wherever tftey weft 
foinid? though, from the totai silence of a futu^-e state, 
m the old Jewish history, I suspect, these were 9titlfea&. 
Which opinion I will be ready to retract, wl^en he sh&ll 
shew me, in the Jewish antiquities , as phtki intimadons 
of a future state, amongst the hidden mysteries of the 
Laxv, as I have shewn him in the Gredrm, of the doctrine 
of the Unity, and the detection of vulgar Polytheism 
amongst the mysteries of Paganism. But had a fottrre 
state afforded the Pagans never so much benefit to 
religion as such: yet neither this did the Jetmh people 
want, and for the same reason as above, because tJiey 
were under an extraordinary providence, And now let 
us see to what the bknkfit amounts. 

The Pagans had a future state to support their so- 
ciety and religion* 

But then, so ciraimstanced, that it was <rf service to 
society only, although both wanted it. 

The Jews had no future state to support their socie^ 
and religion. 

But then, neither \^^nted it. 

3 And 
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Aa4 .iMXw, I piayyou, oni^'hich side lies the balance 
of the bm^Jit? . We commonly hear it said, that seeing 
iSi beliexi 'mg : but I suapeet our Examimr has been im- 
poaed on by a very different aphorism, as absurd in tiie 
thougU »s other, is in tlie expre^$ion, ti^^t believwg is 
h^pchig^ a*principle not unworthy of bi^ school* Else how 
Goicnes be la place so great a ben'ieJU in the point in ques- 
tioQy if be did not suppose that tlieJcWwant ol'.thp 
dootrmc deprived them of the thing ? 
* £utihave X nqtbeea re;Ckwing all this tiine .without nrjy 
host, while I argued against these silly prejudices, upon 
the confession of an extraordinary providence? For, 
disputing here with Christian men^ I have supposed that 
they believed such a dispensation. And prudent was it 
in me so to do. For had I been called upon to prove 
my supposition^ I do not know whether what I could say 
would have satisfied the judicious reader, who had 
observed that all the arguments they use against me 
receive the little force they have on a contrary supposi- 
tion. And even this private Letter-wTiler, one of the 
most candid, of his kind, had still a reason in reserve, to 
prove why the promise of life^ in his favourite text of 
JLevitlcus^ mwst needs mean eternal life ^ and not temporal 
only, which looks very much that way; it is, because the 
best men (he says) were often cut off in the midst of their 
days^ and frequently suffered greater adversities than 
the most profligate sinners. Wlx) now that had even a 
mind to let us see he believed nothing of the matter, 
could have expressed his meaning in stronger or more 
significant terms ? I am not ashamed to confess I read 
iny Bible ; and believed what it told me of this extraor- 
dinary providence ; and, in the simplicity of my heart, 
would needs try if I could make the Deist believe too. 
I- found it was this that most revolted him : and therefore 
undertook to prove, from the very constitution of tlieir 
economy, that the representation must needs be true, and 
60, while I was removing his objections to Revelation, 
give him a demonstration of its truth. In the mean 
time, I little suspected that a set of men, who call 
themselves Believers, w ould, for the sake only of com- 
bating the medium of my demonstration, ever venture to 

z 3 
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call in question that very fact for which I was contending 
with their adversaries ; and in a way their adversaries 
(except it were perhajjs Spinosa and liis xmnl oi/vid) had 
never aitcmpted, namely, by a virtual denial ot the l epre- 
sentation. If this was to be contested me, I couid hav6 
wished, for the honour of Revelation^ it had bqen done 
by the professed enemies of it: and then I could have 
exposed their prevarication witliout much regret. As it 
is, I rather chuse to draw a veil over this itifirmlty of the 
flesh; ANj> WAIT for the renewal .of a right spirit 
within them. 



|:ND of the FIRS^f PA?T^ 



REMARKS 

SEVERAL OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS; 

IN ANSWER TO THE 
lUr. D«8. Sr£BBING & SYKES: 

Serving to explain and justify the two Dissertations in 
« THE DIVINE LEGATION,'' 

CONCERNING 

THE COMMAND TO ABRAHAM TO OfFSR UP HIS SON, 

4N]> 

THE NATURE OF THE JEWISH THEOCRACY; 
Objected to by those Learned Writers. 

• • - - Arcades aiabo* 
£t can tare pares, et aispoNDisB paralL Viiic* 



PART II. and Last. 



Quid immertntes hospites vexas, Canis, 

Ignavii^ adyersuiq i^upo^ ? . 
Nam, qualis aut Mglossus, aut fulvus Lacon, 

Amiga vis Pastoribus, 
,Agajxi per altas aure sublata nive$^ 

Quaecunque praecedet Fera. 
Tu quota timenda voce coinplesti Nemuy, 

Projectum odoraris Cibum. Hor. 



PREFACE 

TO 
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THE two Subjects here debated will deserve th« 
attenticHi of every serious Believer; especially, those of 
my own Order, For the sake of such, I shall just 
hazard a few observations, which I thought rather too 
good to he thrown away upon those whom the following 
sheets more immediately concerned. 

L The Reader finds here, what the learned Dt.Stelh 
bing has been able to object to my interpretatioo of the 
Command to Abraham: Which, I presume^ when 
feirly attended to, will be no light confirmation of its 
truth. But, as I have no notions to advance^ not founded 
in a sincere desire to demonstrate the divinity of our 
bdy religion, I would by no means take the advantage 
of a weak Adversary, to recommend them to the public 
acceptance. I hold it not honest, therefore^ to conceal 
an objection to my interpretation, by far more plausible 
than any that zealous Gentleman has urged against it ; 
irhaeh is this, " That it is diflScult to conceive how a 
circumstance of so much importance to Revelation, 
^ as the removing one of the strongest infidel objections 
^ against its trutl^ and proving a real connexion between 
^ the two dispensaticms of it, should never be clearly 
explained and insisted on by the Writers of tlie New 
Testament, though the Historian of the Old might 
have had sufficient reasons for concealing it/' To 
which I beg leave* to reply, that it is very certain, 
tiiat many truths of great importance, for the support of 
Kjligion against infidelity, were taught by Jesus to his 
disciples (amongst which, I reckpp thi* interpretation to 
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be one) which never came down, by their conveyance, to 
the church. But being, by the assistance of God's Holy 
Spirit, discoverable by those who devote themselves to 
tlie study of tlie Sci'iptu|-es with a pure mind, have, for 
the wise ends of Providence, inscrutable to us, been Ipft 
for tlie industry of man to find out, that, as occasion 
required, every age might supply new evidence of God s 
truth, to ptft to silence the ignorance of \ foolish mefK and 
that, in proportion as the power of darkness thickened, 
so might the splendour of the Gospel light ; that light 
. which was ordained, at last, entirely to disperse it. In 
support of v hat is here said, I beg the reader to reflect 
on what is told us by the Evangelist,- of the conversation 
l)Ctween' Jesus (after his resurrection) and the two dis- 
ciples journeying to Emmaus \ where their blaster says 
unto them, O Jools^ and sl&w of heart to believe aH 
that the prophets have spoken ! Ought not Christ to 
hare suffered these things^ and to enter into his glory? 
And beginning at Moses, arid all the prophets, he ex- 
pounded unto them the things concemii?g himself*. Now 
who can doubt but that many things were here revealed, 
which would have greatly contributed to the demohstra*^ 
tion of the Gospel truth ? Yet hath it pleased Provi- 
dence tliat this discourse should never be recorded. But 
that the apostles used, and made a good use too, of 
those instructions, we have the plainest evidence from 
their amazing success in the conversion of the world, by 
this application of the writings of Moses and the prophets. 
And if I be not greatly deceived, amongst truths inforced 
on those occasions, that, which I presume to have dis^ 
covered in the Command to Abraham, was not forgotten. 
Let the unprejudiced reader judge. St Paul, making 
his apology before king Agrippa, recapitulates his defence 
in these words : Having therefore obtained help of God, 
I continue mito this day witnessing both to s^nall and 
■great, saying none other things than those which the 
prophets, a?ut Moses, did say should come: that 
Christ should suffer, and that he should be the first that 
should rise from the dead f. The Greek is rather 
stronger, in predicating this circumstance of Moses — Sy 
ugofirai iXetXr^irocv /acXAovIwv y ly i(ri ock KAI MAZHS. 
^ S{, Luke x^iv. 26, 27. t -^cts xxvi. 2^^ 23. 
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,Now where, let me ask, in all his writings, except in the 
Command to Abraham^ is there the least trace of any 
such circumstance, as that Christ shbidd suffer, and that 
tie should be the Jirst that should rise froht the dead? 
Ot in that command either, if not understood according 
to our interpretation ? 

But further, as the apostles did not convey several 
illustrious truths taught them by their Master to the 
churches which they founded : so neither (and doubtless 
for the same wise ends of Providence) did the churche? 
convey down to posterity several truths revealed to thiem 
by the apostles. An instance of which we have in St. 
Jraul\ second Epistle to the Thessalomans, where, s\)eak- 
ing of Antichrist^ or the Man of Sin^ he reminds the 
church of what it was he told them yet let or hindered 
his coming— Remember ye not, that, when I was yet 
with you, I told you these things ? And n&tv you hiaWy 
what withholdeth that he might be revealed in his time. 
But the knowledge of this let or hindrance the Church of 

' God hath long lost. And yet it is a n^atter of very high 
concernment I have ever thought, the prophecies re- 
lating to Antichrist, interspersed up and down the New 

■ a^d old Testament, the most convincing proof of the 

' truth of the Christian religion that any moral matter is 
capable of receiving. That a Roman power is meant, 
is so exceeding evident, that it is that point in which all 
parties are agreed. But to fix it to the individual power 
(a determination highly interesting both the truth and 
purity of religion) it must first be known whether the 
power sppken of be civil or ecclesiastical, Protestants, 
in general, think they see all the marks of the latter. 
The Catholics^ as they are called, contend of necessity 
for the former : and tliey have many great names even 
amotig us on their side (by what odd concurrence of 
circumstances, may be considered in another place). 
This has long embarrasssed a question, on the right 
determination of which alone, I am fully persuaded, one 
might rest the whole truth of the Christian cause. Now 
the knowledge of what it was that let or hindered the , 

. appearance of Antichrist, whicli St. Paul communicated 
to the church of Thessalotiica, would at once determine 
the question. But this is the state in which it hath 
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pieasinl Providence to place the Church of Christ : with 
ttbundaot evictence to support itself agaiiist infidelity ; 
3'et so much kft to be discovered as may rightly exercise 
Ite feith and industry of all hiinible and sober adorers of 
the Cross. Which howerer shews it was not the intent of 
Providence that one of these virtues sliould thrive at the 
expeoce of die other. Therefore when my learned 
Adversary*, in ord^r, I will l)elievey to advance Chrbr 
tian faith, would discourage Christian industry, by calum- 
niating, and rendering suspected, what he is pleased to 
call EXPERIMENTS in religion, it is, I am afraid, at best, 
bat a zeal without kmwlcdga. Indeed, if men will come 
to tbis study with unwashed handsj tliat is, without a due 
fcverence of the dignity of these sacred volumes ; or, 
what is as ill in the other extreme, with unpurged head.% 
that is, stuffed full of systems, or made giddy by enthu- 
ft^m, it is not unreasonable to expect the success which 
Dr. Stebbtiig pretends to have observed. But then, let 
him keep his advice for those whom it concerns. 

. IL The other subject debated in this pamphlet is of 
the Tfi EGG RACY of the Jen\'i. Having undertaken to 
prove the divinity of the Mosaic religion from the actual 
administration of an extraordinary providence over that 
state in general, and over private men in particular, by 
the medium of the omission of a future state of rewards 
and punishments hi their economy ; what I had to do 
was to shew from Scripture, that such a dispensation of 
Providence was there represented to have been admini- 
stered. Tliis I did two ways, from the nature of the 
thing ; and from the express words of Scripture. Under 
the first head, I shewed t that, from the nature of a 
theocracy^ it necessarily followed, by as plain an induc- 
tion as that protection follows obedience to the civil 
magistrate, that there must be an extraordinary provi- 
dence over the state in general, and over all the members 
of it in particular. And that though a theocracy w^re 
only pretended, yet, if the institutor of it knew the 
i\ieariin<T of his own contrivance, he must, of course^ 
pretend this extraordinary providence likewise. In sup- 
port of which last observation I have shewn f, in tlie 

• Dr. Stubbing. 

t Both in The Divine Legation arid in this Pairiphlet. 

second 
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second place, that such a dispeniBation of Providence in, 
ct<;tually, and in express words of Scriptuhe/s^id 
admiriist^ed. After this, whait has an unbeliever to do (for 
it 16 hard to think ho^ any otiier should have any thing to da. 
in it) \vho would invalidate this r^mcw/<x/m, buteittief^ 
to deny that the Jewish form of governkneat thddri 
cretticaly and, by that means, endeavour to deprive me ot 
tJie first of my prooft, from the nature of the tiling : or 
to allow this pretended theocracy ^ yet shew from fact, by- 
Scripture history, that such a dispensation of Providence 
was not administere-d ; which would subvert both tny 
proofs. And this sure none but an unbeliever could 
deliberately do, because it argues Moses of imposture* 
For if an extraordinary providence to the state and to 
particulars necessarily follows a theocracy, and yet such 
a providence was not actually administered, . then this 
theocracy wa{5 not real, but pretended only. Now 
])r. Sykes has undertaken to prove that the extraordinary 
dispensation of Providence did not extend to particulars. 
In this I blame him not. Every man must think for 
himself ; and the otyection is fairly urged. But what 
creates my wonder is, that when, contrary to common 
sense and common Scripture, he pretends to admit an 
extraordinary providence to the state in consequence of 
a theocracy^ while he opposes that to particulars, he 
should yet think to pass upon his reader for an advocate 
of the Bible. If he sees the thing in the light here 
stated, what an opinion must he have of the Public! 
If he sees it not, what an opinion must the Public have 
of him ! But let him debate this point with himself at 
leisure. All the advantage I have taken of his bad 
reasoning, is not to discover, nor consequently to dis- 
credit, his opinions ; but merely to support my own. 

III. In the last place, it may be permitted me to 
observe, that these two learned Doctors, who imagine, 
that all the time they have been writing against me, they 
were opposing the conclusion of The Divine Legation^ 
have, indeed, allowed all I wanted to make my argument 
demonstrative : Dr. Stebbing, by owning that Moses did 
not teach, nor had it in commission to teach, a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; and Dr. Sykes^ 
by owning that an cj^'traordinary providence was 

administered 
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administered over the Jewish state and people in general. 
If it be asked, then, why I would clog my argument, by 
insisting on the Jewish people's ignorance in general of a 
future statey and the administration of an extraordinary 
providence to particulars ; I reply, it was on the saine 
principle that Mo^es clogged his institution with a theo- 
cracy. He did it in obedience to the Divine command ; 
and I, out of my observance to truth. But had he been 
of that species of lawgivers in wliich Dr. Sykes seems to 
rank him, I conclude he would not have unnecessarily 
instituted a form of government that must, at every step, 
have detected his imposture. And had I wrote to 
advance my own notions^ the equitable reader will con- 
clude I should never have given so many needless provd* 
cations to this testy race of answerers. 

Aftil 14, 1745. 
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TrjE curious readerof the many and various Answerem 
of the Divine Legation (if any such there be) cannot 
chuse but »mile to see them so unanimously concur ia 
representing me as desperately enamoured of contro- 
versy, and resolute and determined for the last word ; 
especially, when it is observed, that, of ten or twelve 
yery sizable books, written against it, I have taken notice 
pf a small part only of two or three. What their motives 
were, in* this representation, is neither worth mine, nor 
the readers while, to conjecture. The plain fact is, I 
would willingly avoid all controversy, so far as is con- 
sistent with a regard to the Public ; to which I have 
thought fit to appeal ; and, to which, consequently, I 
have given a kind of right to expect, either an answer to 
all material objections, or a confession of their force, 

For such as these I have still waited ; and now find 
I am likely to wait. In the mean time, I must either be 
silent, or take up with what fortune sends. And who 
could be long undetermined ? For he must be very fond 
of controversy nideed, who would think of entering into 
a serious dispute, either with him, who holds lliat natu^ 
ral religion has not, and yet the law of Moses haSj the 
sanction of a future state of rewards and pumshnients* 
ov WiihihaX other ^ y/\\o ca7inot ' seey and therefore, with 
a modest boldness peculiar to the blind, affirms " there 
is not the least connexion between the two propositions, 
" an extraordinary providence and the omission of a 

* An Essay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue, byT. Ru- 
tberfortb, B.D. Fellow^ St. John'« Cfiiitfge in Cambridge, and of 

the lloyal Society. Cambridge. • - ' ' 

future 
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^\future state*'' With the same quickness of sight, 
1 make no doubt he would affirm, that there is not the 
least conneaion between the old English honour, and the 
long omis,sion of a qualification law for members of the 
House of Commous : and is therefore to be ireferred fo 
the class of those whom I send for an answer, to iKe 
fctory of Bcrtrand and liis ixjading glasses f . 

But when, at present, no urgent occasion drove me tp . 
trouble the reader in my own vindication, an inviting 

* The Belief of a Future State proved to be a Fondamental Arti- 
rle of the Religion of the Hebrews, &c. By John Jackson, Rector 
of Robingtqn, &c. London. — p. 6*4. Where the reader will eee^ tiiat 
all bis objections, even to thti very blunders, have been obviated.or 
auisvfered by me lone ago. An instance of this, as it now b^ppeps 
to lie before me, will not be unentertaining^'' As a future state 
" (says he) may be demonstrably deduced from principles of 
^ natural reason, so it is contained in the proposition laid doni 

by St. PauU He that cometh to God (as a worshipper of him) mm^ 
** belicoe that he is, and that he is a rexoarder those who diligeiUfy 
^ seek him, Heb. xu 6,** p. 9. His argument requires him to meair 
necessarily contained. But before that can be shewn, it ilitist be 
proved that God cannot, in this world, reward those who dUigeBih^ 
seek him; and he who should go about to prove that, would go near 
to contradict all which Moses has said, in the sanction of 
law, that God not only could, but wovld, reward those, nt tkts 

worlds who diligently seek him." But St. Patd knew what ht 
said, though this man does not. He knew the proposition did nol 
necessarily, but might, or might not, contain a future state, just m 
the writer applied it : and he delivered it accordingly. First, As 
be was an exact reasoner, because the support of religion depends 
not on rewards here or hereafter ; but on the equal distribution of 
them, wheresoever they are conferred. Secondly, he was a pertiment ' 
reasoner, because he would include the sanction of the Mosaic a% 
well as Christian religion ; the first of which (as he tells us else- 
where) had the promise of the life that now is ; the other, of that 
tohich is to come. This blunder, as the reader may remember, was 
exposed in the first part of these Remarks, pp. 335, &c. But I would 
recommend Mr. Jackson's whole pamphlet to his perusal, as a spe* 
cimen of that illustrious band, in which he has thought fit to iulist; 
and which indeed would have been imperfect without this Ansirerer 
General; who has all his life long opposed himself to whatever 
received the public anprobation : and after having written against 
the Inquiry into the Nature pf the Human Soul^ does nie too mud|- 
houour to b(5 entirely overlooked. Which however, ic is probabliL 
be bad been, but for these words in his Title Page, — The Doctrifif^ ■. 
qfthe-ancieut Philosophers concerning a future State shew to be c^' 
MiMt^t with ReasQH* A vile insinuation ! Intimating that I bad 
written something against the reasonableness of that docirine. ' 

f See p. 274 of this vol.— 

opportunity ^ 
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Ippportunity oflTerod itself, of revenging letters in general, 
pA their very worst and most relentlelss enemy, the An- 
swerer bV profession. Of whose trade happening 
to speak with the contempt tliat it deserves, I was aecusea 
by the duU malice of these Atmcerers themselves to 
■oean the gentlemen of the long-robe } the most teamed 
as well as useful body in the state ; and, by ftit^ tlie 
most capable part of that public to whose lay-judgment 
I had appealed : the only men who speak sense concern- 
ing moral obligation, and the best judges of truth, 
by their knowledge of moral evidence : their habitual 
acquaintance with its nature and with the proportioned 
weight accompanying every varying degree of probability, 
(a knowledge where reason is in its sovereignty) qualify- 
ftig them to determine in all clear questions of religion. 
But as the plainest description could not seaire me 
agtdnst so ridiculous a calumny ; it may be proper to 
present the reader with the originals themselves. Two 
of which, fortune hath just thrown into my hands ; and 
lave the most curious of their kind. They had been 
AnAverers from their early youth ; and, as the heads 
of opposite parties, never yet agreed in any one thing 
but in writing against the Divine Legation, Here they 
went to work as brethren: and, indeed, not without 
reason ! the book was manifestly calculated to spoil their 
trade. 

These reverend veterans, whom one may, not impro- 
perly, call JFardefis of the Company^ had both, as we 
. jsay, trod the sanje path to glory, 

Ille pedum melior motu — 
Hie niernbris et mote vakns — 

and stuck themselves to the fortunes and principles of 
two truly great men, to whom, the present happy esta- - 
blishment is exceedingly indebted : to the one, for his 
support of oiw religious constitution; to the other, for 
thait of our civil. In the prosecution of which services, 
just reasons of church and state had drawn them iato, . 
difie)(^nt ways of thinking and engaged in a very warm 
coji(rpversy, where the interests of both were capitally 
concerned. 

Into this famous dispute, without any other prepafatioft 
tiulU'li wiHi&g mind, and a strong desire to ^onsx^ 

VOZ.XI A A 
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two squires-errant nauld needs thrust them^elvas^ io 
t>ear ttie wallet, for salve and lint, and tlie l^alsanp of 
Fkrabim: w litre they b^tttlcd it, un^ked, with the 
broken lances, that fell on eacli side, from the icop^llipt 
9f their masters, But let not th<^ reader imagine tlie^ 
li'ere only things they picked up in the combat Fe*v 
though tlie dispute was, whetl)er a pure virgin church 
should be given up to tlie polluted ^nd prp^ame eni- 
j^races of old civil policy; yet our squir^ Vik^ hgoost 
Sfljiclko Pancha at tlie marriage-fp^ of tlie faii^ Cluitt^^my 
agft;ed not to quarrel with the .scum of good C^m^choi 
Ifitciien. In a word, not to dUhouour thcn^ by coi^ipa- 
risons, Uke IJomcvh heroes, tliey. did their work^ aod 
dined. 

jUut pow' tliat both have been so much luckier than 
mep generally are after a drawn-battle, one wofiki 
ipiagipe tjiey should have been gl^d to give the ppor 
iXHnaindqr of their lives a little riust ; and not go out agaiA 
sacking adventures, where nothing was to be expected 
l}ut dry blows, lor the golden days of controversy bed 
been long oyer. Here was no church to be defended but 
that oi j\ioses\ which would hardly bear its own charges. 
A J^mh theocracy was a barren fteld, conipared tp w 
£t)iglkli establishment; and a cpntlict in thq^e quarters 
was hke a battle in fah'y-land, w hich affords no spoils 
but in description. The sage Sanclio might, here againy 
have been tlieir example, who was glad at last, even 
unknighted, to retire with the moderate gratification of 
a bill of ej:change for three asses. But, 

" Our beavorVl knights, who bear upon their shield 
Three steeples argent in a sable field," 

are still restless and unsatisfied, ^and aspiring after the 

GOLDKN HELMET OF MaMBUINO. 

Since tlierefore they have thought fit once more to 
entertain the Public, I will do my part that they lose not 
the last and only reward yet unpaid them, a ceremonial 
and solemn plaudite: that the posterity of those whom 
they so well entertained in the last age, may understand 
xvhat gpod judges their fathers were of merit. For me^it* 
they laid claim to ; and this search after adventures, they 
calted d search after ti^th* For the easiest of all thii)^ 
is to give a good name ; as the hardest is to deserve one. 
1 Thus, 
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TJaus, (in the manner of these moderators between trutfi 
and felsebood) the toyman of Bath, with great solem- 
nity of face infoiTOs you, that he is a factor betzveeti the 
' poer and the rich. Not that this importance would be 
' much amiss^ if it stopt there; as affording others (who 
K lake the thing right, in the sense of making the most of 
both) a very innocent occasion of mirth : but the mischief 
fe, it'is aptto give them wrong notions of themselves: 
and the Aiimerer bqgins to think himsdf a servant of 
.truth ; &nd the toyman, an useful member in the state. 
' But I should be very unjust to my own order, did I 
" suffer the reader to remain under a wrong impression, as 
-if these were the usual ways of rising to the honours of 
the gown. I have the pleasure of seeing, in the number 
^^f my friends, matiy who have made their fortune by 
* supporting the dignity of scholars, and preserving the 
integrity of churchmen. And it is with high satisfaction 
I can take this occasion of doing justice to the merit of 
two of them in particular, who have both greatly distin- 
guished themselves, in the common service of religion, 
'against libertinism and infidelity. In which, the one haA 
SO- employed his great talents of reasoning, and profound 
knowledge in true philosophy ; and the other, his familiar 
acquaintance with antiquity, and his exact and critical 
skill in the languages ; as to do all that can, in these 
times, be expected from the ablest servants of truthj to 
put infidelity to silence : while atthe same time, to approve 
their own sincerity, they have been so far from looking 
with a jealous or suspicious eye on others engaged with 
thetii in the same service, that it was with pleasure they 
saw new lights attempted to be struck out for its support'; 
and with readiness that they lent their best assistance 
to put them in a way of being fairly considered. I 
need not tell the reader, that in this account I pay a 
very sparing tribute to the merit of the worthy deans of 
Christ-Church and f Winchester 

Remark L — BUT it is now time our Heroes should 
ansrwer for themselves. The Examiner of my second 
Projmitiofi leads the w^y : who, at the time of writing my 
Appendix to the first part of these Remarks^ I had not 
* Dr.John:Cou3'bear, and Dr. Zach. Pcarce. 

AA a the 
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the least conception to be Dr. Stebbing. And when 
afterwards I found the pamphlet generally given tc^ him, 
I had still one very particular reason not tdi credit the 
report. But when (on the best infonrtation) I could no 
longer doubt of tlie author, I sent him word, that; if he 
would own his book, I would give it a full aitswer He 
desired to be excused : and still hides his head ; so that 
we must try to catch this eel of controversy by the tail; 
the only part which sticks oul of th^ mud; mare dirty 
indeed than slippery; and still more weak than ^dirtyri^ 
passing through a trap where he \%'as forced^ at every 
step, to leave part of his skin, that is, his trystemi'*, 
behind him. His Appendix tlierefore, the part yet uo- 
touched, shall be tlie subject of our following Remai*ks: 
it is intitled, Co?isi(leratiam on the Conmand to offer up 
his Son. In this he opposes an explanation, which,! if 
true, will be owned by all to be of the highest sei^eito 
religion. I shall therefore beg leave to quot6 and re- 
examine it paragraph by paragraph. ! 

By which it will be scon, that, as Cicere s?tys of FeUeius 
the Epicurca?}^ " He fears nothing so much as to appear 

to tlie reader to doubt of any thing t:" And hopes 
nothing so much as that the reader will never doubt of 
him. Hence it is, that he, all the way, boldly denies 
what he docs not understand ; and prudently conceals 
what he is unable to confute. But solt ! before this im- 
portant Appen dix shews itself, we are gi-adually brought 
on and prc|)ared for its appearance by this inquisitorial 
sentence, which concludes his examtnatiox. " Whe- 
" ther you intend (says he) to proceed, or will suffer 
" youi'self t6 be wholly diverted from your purpose by 
■'matters of another kind, Lfc:ss suitable to yocr 
^' clerical vuxction ; you best know. But give me 
" leave to say. Sir, you are a (lel)tor to the Public ; and 
*^ 1 hope that in your next volunje vou will ihakk 
" some amends for the wrong you uave do%'e to 
*• RELiOioN in this; in whicli, instead of placing Chris- 
" tianity upon a surer bottom, you have only ruH- 

" NISHED out MORE HANDLES TO UNBELlEVERSr- 

*^ Do you think such an image of Revelation as tliis is 

* See p. 308, et seq. of this volume. 

\ Nil taoi ai6tuens quam ne dubitai-e aliqua de re vkleretut-. 

likely 
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^■r. likely to cure unbelievers of their prejudices, and will 
iiot rather minister fvesli offence? If any thing 
hioders this effect, it must be the absurdity of the 
GoycEiT* But ENOUGH of tliis. If the. reader has 

■^la miad to see another very strong example ov the 

" same 8011T OF MANAGEMENT, he may find it in the 

V^Afpiendix V 

: Andiin tlria manner has every honest nman been treated 
before tm^ uhenever he did, or did but endeavour to 
serve mankind. Harvey himseJf, who had more and 
tnucb abler examiners of the absurdity of' his conceit 
timti I haive had of mine, scarce got bettei' off with one 
JEmitiKS FarisamSy a man of great name in Italy, who 
.wrote a cpmplete rejutatimi (as he called it) of the 
;Doctors arguments for the circulation of the blood: a 
lliscovery which appears to have given this Italian no 
less* disturbance than I'he Divine Legation has given our 
Examiner. — " Quaiuobrem nos aiiter philosophati et 
ratiocinati de Harveii fidentia (says he) admirati; de 
^^<:lar. Londinensis Academism consensu et conspiratione 
obstupd'acti, &c. — Verum enimvero coUecto spiritu, 
' ^ missa tandem maxinue novitatis admiratione, melius 
nobis consulti, ad vivum Harveii allata resecantes, ut 
^ cOmmenticia et ficta excogitata colligentes, propria 
nostra sententia permansimus. — Semper in ore atque 
in animo habere debemus, ut homines nos esse memi- 
nerimus, ea lege natos, ut exposita fortunae telis omni- 
*^ bus et nostra sit vita, & nostra actiones cunctse sub 
**:Censoribus semper extent: Proindeque perpetuo 
" PUGNANDUM SIT; & Hunc quam maxime, quum pro 
. " aris et focis atque etiam Larariis (quippe de Corde, &c.) 
/ fortiter decertandum." — Seriously, this was a sad stoiy. 
The poor gentleujan was plainly frighted. But still he 
laments like a gentleman. Here are no insinuations that 
Harvey had suffered himself to be diverted by matters 
less suitable to his medical Junction, while he was ex- 
ploring the use of the ve^ml valves. Nor does he 
take the liberty to tell him, that he ought to make 
. \amendsfor the xvrong he has done to physic; though he 
thought he had done a great deal : or tiiat he had 
furnished out more handles for empirics: thou^ he 
; ' .3^tl ' • Exam, of Mr. W's second Prop, pp. 132,153. 

A A 3 tbougllt 
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thought tbey had already too niany : but he politely lays 
the fault upon the restless temper of human oatoure itsefr t 
which will never suffer us to enjoy our old optinioDs in 
qiwet. But our Examiner is of another cast. And 
nothing can save you harmless, when once you have 
idwrred the darker of off£xce, but the abmrdity of 
your conceits: though offence^ that fatal enemy to truth, 
be, of aU conceits^ the most absurd wheneva* it is taken 
before it be given. It is true, the good Mmil'ms comes 
a little to. himself, and nearer to our £xaminei% in the 
lapguage of his conclusion. He had recovei^ heart ; 
his victories had elated him ; and Harvey'^ numerous 
^periooents upon aU animal nature afforded bim . as 
happy an occasion of raillery, as the Dimrtatum in 
Divhie Legafmi have given those who took them fot. 
digressions. " Jam diu (says he) per dumeta, veprcs^ 
M syrtes, ac scopulos, duxit nos Harveius ; diuque in ejus 
- ^ vivariis et piscinis inter testudines, anguillas, cochleas^ 
• ^ re^nas, bufones, et sqrpentes, vagati siimus ; onmia 
" tameh evertimus, ejusque perversa vestigia cuncta de- 
" teximus ; omnia cum pulvisculo everrentes qu^m lon- 
gissmie ablegaviipus. Quie in celebrium antiquorurti 
7'eccntiorumque omnium ab Harveio hnmerito notaiorum^ 
" defensionem dicta sunto. Heic — redeamus ; ut quce jam 
*^ reprobata et ablegata sunt^ ratione, sensu, autopsia, 
" experimentis, in veritatis gratiam fortius obstringantur 
V — praedictae opinionis omnia destruendo, et inter sese 
Jt»^g7^^w^ia ulterius ostendendo," &c. &c. And in tlie 
same strain, our Examiner. Who assures his reader, 
that, if any thing can hinder the ill effects which my 
interpretation of the command to Abraham must have 
upon religion, it will be his exposing the absurdity of the 
conceit. This is confidently said. But, what then ? He 
can prove it: So it is to be hoped. If not - - •» Howevar 
l^t us first give him a fair hearing. 

" I nunc, et verbis virtutem illude superbis.'* 

II. He begins with telling me " that my account oi 
^ \)atd,CQmin^\X(iio Abraham to offer his son Isaac^ 
^ has no foundation ki truth ; and that in attempting to 
rerfaove objections, very well guarded against by the 
commoi^ iat^rpr^tatiopj I ha,ve raiaed new ocios not to 
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^ be arisH^ercd upon niihe. And of this (says he) \et 
libe'teadcf judj^e*."— Agreed — "Your position theij 
" (djihtinucs he) is this : That when God says to Abra- 
ham, Take thovi thy soii, thy only son IsaaCy the 
tomjnarid is merdxj art information by action instead of 
^^' wdi'd^, of the great sacrifice of the redethption of inan^ 
kiridy given at the request of Abraham ; who longed^ 
impatient ly^ io see Christ's day. The fouhdatiori of 
^* your thesis 'you lay in that Scripture of St. John 
" (ch. viii. 5^5 ) where Jesus says to the unbelieving Jcws^ 
" iTdur father Abraham rejoiced to see my day^ a}id fii 
^ ^aw It and was glad. As tliis text is your corher- 
st6ne, your interpretation ought to be very strongly 
^'supported.'* p. 138. Well, as he doubts its strength, 
stfid loves the solid buttress of an authority, let him even 
take, before we 20 any further, this old seasoned one 
from the fanlous nammond; who when he had translatecl 
•JyaXXtao-fl&Io fya tijV iii^epxy rfiv IfM^v, by — ff^as exceeding 
glad THAT HE MIGHT SEE my day^ proceeds to para-: 
phrafee the text in the following words, which our Pharii 
igaical Examiner may very naturally consider as addressed 
to hihiself. And because you talk so much of Abraham, 
T will licrw say of him, that Ae, having received the 
promise of the Messiah, Gen. xi. 35. did thereupon 
i^EHEMENTLY a7id with great pleasure and exiliency 
mind DESIRE to look nearer into it, to see mjf 
coming into the world, and a revelation of it was 
if ADE unto him, and in it of the state of the Gospel^ 
arid he was heartily joyed at it f. However, the force of 
our Examiner s concluding Remark will be seen when he 
comes to give us the reason of it in its place. In tlie 
inean time, let me observe, that, if he will needs make 
this text my corner-stone, he should have shewn it fairly 
as it was laid in The Divine Legation ; and not have 
taken it out of its cement, to make it fit for nothing but 
the blind corrmr of an incoherent pamphlet But it wa* 
<i6t for the credit of his examination to acquaint th^ 
feader that my observations on the text of St. John were 
introduced in this manner. If we consider Abrahams 

. * Cointiiderations oa the command to AbrtAam to offer up 'I^oao, 
pp. 13^, 138. 

t Paraph, on the NewTestamenty in be. 
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ferscmal character ^ together zvilh the choice wade , of 
him for the head and origin of that people^ which God 
would make holy and separate to hinmlf *, from mhenee 
teas to arise the Redeemer of manJdud, the ultimate eUd 
of, that separatio^iy we cannot but conclude it probable ibat < 
the knowledge of this Redeemer would be reveekd 4o 
him. Shall I hide from Abraham the thing which I dc^?^' 
mys God, in a matter that much less canceled the 
Father of the faithful. And here in the words of Jesus^ ■ , 
Abraham rejoiced, Sgc. we have this probable Fiiicx" 
friade certain*, Sgc. And then 1 went on to proves that 
by the word day^ in the text, was meant the great sacri* 
lice of Christ — But let us take it as it lies in our Con^ . 
sideren " You say then (continues he, addressing 
liimself to the Author of The Divine Legation) that 
" by tlie word day is meant the gteat sacrifice ofCbmL; l 
-which is thus proved : When the fgurative word i>at 
is used not to express in general the period of any ones'- 
eristence, but to denote nis peculiar office and eroplpy»^\ ■ 
ment; it must needs signify, that very circumstance ff ^ 
his Ife, which is the -characteristic of such office!^ 
and employment, But Jesus is here speaking of his \ 
peculiar o^ce and employment, i.e. his office of ife- ^ 
deemer. Therefore, by the word bay niust needs be-- 
meara the characteristic ciixumstance of his life. But 
" that circwnstance was laying it dawfi foi' tfte redempt 'mi 
of mankind. Consequently by the word d a j is meant . 
(Ae GREAT SACRIFICE ^ Christ f." This is indeed my 
argument, fairly stated. And to that he replies, " Really, ' 
Sir, I see no manner of consequence in this reasoning, 
That {^hrisfs day hath reference to his office as 
" Redeemer, I grant. The day of Christ denotes the 
" time when Chi^ist should come, i, e. when he should 
** come who was to be such by office and employment. 
*V But why it must import also that wh^n Christ came 
jhe should be offered up as a sacrifice, I do not in the 
least apprehend : because I can very easily understand, 
that Abraham might have been informed that C%rw/ 
^* was to come, without being informed that he was to 
lay down his life as a sacrifice. If Abraham saw that 
*^ a time would corne when one of his seed 3houl(| take 
• Div, Leg. vol. vi. pp. 6, 7. of this cciit. f Co^&i^* PP* ^» ■■: 

awny 
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^u'ay the curse, he saw C^/vjf's day. And this I say 
"'jher raigbt/ see,, whether be saw by what act the curse 
".wRs'taJien away or not." p. 139. - 

ijTha reader sees here, that, at first sight, he would 
seieED to grant my premises. — " That 6%m/ s day (says 
" Jie)ufaatl:i refei-ence to the office as Redeemer, I grant** 
Yet; the . very next words which he uses to explain tt con- 
tradict it: the day of Christ denotes the time n^hen 
Clwist should come. All the sense therefore, I can make 
of. the concession, when joined to the explanation of it, 
amounts to this — " Chmt's day has reference to his 
office: no, not to his office, but to his time J' But he 
uiaygrow clearer as he runs. " But wiiy it must import 
*^ALSO that when Christ came he should be offered up 
" lafrB. sacrifice, I do not in the least apprehend." Nor 
I, Qsither. Had I said, that the word day in the text, 
imported the /i/we, I could have as little apprehended as 
he does^) how that which imports ^/we, imports also the 
thing 4me mXirne. Let him take this nonsense, there-' 
fo^, to himself. I argued in a plain manner, thus--^ 
Wbd^ the>word day is used to express, in general, the 
periodvof ^ny one s existence, then it denotes time ; when 
to- expiress his peculiar office and employment, then it 
denotes^ the time, but tiiat circumstance of life cha- 
racteristic of such office and employment. Day^ in the 
text, i§ uspd to express Chrisfs peculiar office and em- 
ployments - Therefore ^-^But what follows is still l>ettep. 
J Jis :want pf apprehension, it seems, is founded in this, 
" That. -he can ea3ily understand, that Abraham might 
" have been informed that Christ was to come ; without 

jjeing informed that .he was to lay down his life as a 
" jsacrifice." Yes, and so could I likewise ; or I had 
never been at the pains of making the criticism on the 
word day : which takes all its force from this very truth, 
that Abrafiam might have been informed of one, without 
the other. And, tlierefore, to prove he was informed of 
th/sLt other J I produced the text in question, which afforded 
Jhe pccasiori of the criticism. He goes on — " If Abrch 

* Bot the reader may see this truth very well inforced, from 
obsttrvc^tiops qa, the content, by a leurised and sensible wri^r, ki a 
painpl^et sipped X. P., and intitled, A l^t^er, to th,e Author of 
a late £j»Istolary ' Dissertation, addiessed tQ Mr. Warburton,> 

j)p.d« ta4U 'i'i •• ^ ..<. y 
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ham saw, that a time would come when bYie bf his 
** seed should take away the curse, h6 saw Cliinsf^ day." 
Without doubt he did. Because it is agt*eed that&jf 
may signify cither time^ or circumstance of action. But 
ifc^hat is .this to the purpose ? The question is riot whether ' 
the word may not, indefinitely, signify time; but whethe^ i 
it signifies time in this text. I hav6 shtiwn it 'ddes not 
And what has he said to prove it does ? Why thai it j 
ftiay do so, in another place. His whole answer, there- 
fore, to the argument, we see, proceeds oil an intire 
inapprchension of the very drift and purpose of it. 

Ill, I had said, That not only the matter, ^ the 
manner, likewise^ of this great Revelatiofi^ is deiiveredin 
the tcvt. — Abraham rejoiced td see niy day, ahd he 
SAW it, and was glad. '{ya. lAH riv ^[M^ipcty r^y tjuinV, i^ EIAE. 
Which evidently skews it to have bceii made^ not 6^relatioii 
in xcords'i bat by representation in action. That the 
verb uSio is frequently used^ in the Nezv Testament^ in id 
proper signi/ication^ to. see sensibly. But rDhe^her lite* 
rally or Jiguratively^ it always demotes a fitll intuiiiati. 
That the expression was as strong in the Synan taiigu^y 
u^ed by Jesus, as hercy in the Greek of his historian; 
which appears from the reply the Jews made to him. — 
Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hafet thou seen 
Abraham .^^ Plawdy intimating^ that they understood 
the assertion, of Abraham's seeing Christ's day, to bed 
real beholding him in person. That we are therejitre t9 
€onclude,from the words of the text, that the redemptim 
of mankind was not only revealed to Abrah&m, but was 
' revealed likewise by represejitation *. This argument our 
punctual Examiner represents in the following manner : 
" You are not more successful in your next pointy 
Abrahain rejoiced to see my day, arid he saw it and was 
" glad, iVA lAH TO u>£/»a> Tii% ifAfiv ^ EIAE. —This (say 
" you) evide?itly shews it [the Revelation] to have been 
*\ made not by relation in wordsy but by representation 
" in action. How sp ? The reason follows. The verb 
iUdo is frequently used in the Nrw Testament y in its 
proper signifcatieny to set sensibly. — la the New Tes- 
tament do you say? !Yes, Sir, and m every Greek 

* Div, Leg, vol. vi.p. 8. of this edit, 

«^ book 
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" book you ever read in your life. What you should 
" iiave said is, tl^at it is so used liere ; and I suppose 
" you would have said so, if you had known how to liavfi 

proved it" i^. 139, 140. 
. *.vThe reason ft)Uaw s" (says he). Where? In The 
Dmiie Legation indeed, hut not in his iniperlect quota- 
tion ; which breaks off before he conges to u»y argument 
One who knew liim not so well a-s I do^ would du^pect 
this was done to serve a purpose. No such matter : 
Was all pure innocence. He mistook the iiitroduetion 
cff my argument for the argument itself. The ai-gukin^nt 
itsehv whicli he omits in the quotation (and which was all 
i^tvtanted for the proof of my point), w-as, That the v^rb 
iiita^ v^hether used literally orjigiirativelxj^ a he ays denotes 
a full intuition. And this argument, I introduced in the 
following manner, The xerb itSu is Jrequently used in the 
New Testament in its proper srg?2^ication, to see sensibly. 
Unluckily, as we say, he took this for the argument 
itself, and thus corrects me for it : " What you shouId 
" have said, is, that it is so used here; and I suppose* 
" you would have said so, if you had known how to have 
^^•proved it" See, here, the true origin both of pre-^ 
scribing and divining! His ignohance of what I did 
say^ leads him to tell me what I should have said; and to 
dicine what / would have said. But, what I said, I'll 
stand to, That the wrb uSta ahvays denotes a full intui- 
tion. This was all I wanted from the text ; and on thhl 
foundation I proceeded, in the sequel of the discourse, 
to -prove thst Abraham saw sensibly. Therefore, wherf 
my Examiner ■ takes it (as he does) for granted, that 
beieaause in this place, I had not proved that the word 
implied to see sensibly; I had not proved it at all; he ii 
a second time mistaken. 

He goes on, " One thing needs nd proof, w^hich is, 
" that, in all languages, seeing and krio^ ing are frc* 
^' qoently used as equivalent terms." p. 140. As I 
donft know ^hat he means by this one thtng, I can only 
requite bim with another, that needs as little;, which is, 
that, in all churches, seeing and belkving «re frequently 
used, by bigots, as equivalent terms. Here's my obser^ 
malkxi: for bis observation; and, I think, a good deal 
more to liie purpose. 

IV. But 
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' IV. But our Examiner mil now ohew/. tlvut^ ^seebg 
Christ's dai/y and seeing the promises afor qff^i are one 
and the same thuig. We liave an instance (sajfuyhs) 

directly to the pomt in hand, i/ci.xi. 13. These ati 
^' died in fait mt having received the premises \ «XAi 

vriffii^t¥ air»i lAONTBZ, but having s££N them ^ar 
You will remember, Sir, tliat Abraham stands in 

this catalogue, amongst the rest ; and the Apostle says 

of them all inditferently, that they saw the promises, 
f- i. e. that blessing which was the subject of these pror 
<^ mises. IIow did tliey see them ? By representatioii 
" in action, will you say ? I suppose not. But the apat- 
" tie tells you how. They saw them by faith, a_gi«t 

way off : and why may not this be all that our Saviour 
" intended ? What difference, in sense, is there between 

sayin<5, that he saxv the promises afar off\ and that he 
" saw Christ" s day ?'" p. 140. 

" We have an instance (says he) directly to the point 

in hand." Of what ? Why, tliat the verb utta signifies 
the samp in this place of the epistle to the Hebr'&ws is 
in the text in question. Now, there it is applied to 
promises^ so cannot be literal : and Here it is applied to 
^day, ami so, very w ell, may. Yet this he calls an 
instance directly to the point in hand." 

"You will remember, Sir (says he) UtteX Abraham 
" stands in that catalogue amongst the rest." And you 
will remember, Sir> say I, That Abraham stands dlone in 
the words of Jesus. But your logics 1 suppose, con- 
cludes thus : \i Abraham knew as much as the rest ; why, 
then the rest knew as much as Abraham: Otherwise 
you would have obscn^ed, that the seeing the promises 
afar off related to that time of tlie life of each Patriarch 
in which he performed the act of taith there celebrated. 
For the argument stands thus: by faith, Abel^ Enoch, 
Noahy Abraham J did so and so ; yet, as illustrious as 
those acts of faith were, they had then only seen tlie prd^ 
fnises afar off: therefore you Christians, Sgc. And it is 
remarkable that tlie acts of faith, for which Abraham \% 
here celebrated, were prior in time to the command to 
offer up his son. Now, after this, what hinders our 
concluding, from the words of Jesus^ that Abraham had 
a still more illustrious manifestation of the promise ? 

However, 
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]l¥owevef, if I ' should fail ih recbncifihg Jtsus and* tile 
)BUDBdiBr trf 'the- epistle to the Hebrews, let the resider 
vemembet/ that it is our Examiner who has set them ait 
<yasiciance. And be only make^ the breach wider, where 
iiB iries^to bring them to a temper, " The apostl'6 
V<fsays Ae^ tells you, they saw the promises, by faith, a 
-^^vv^at way. off : and why may not tlik be fidl - that our 
ffi. ShvkniF intemted ?' What difference in sense, is there 
between: fiayirig, that he saw the pmmises afar off, aiK^ 
5^ that he saw Ckrisfs day ? " VVhat difference do you 
ask:? ' Why,' aboiU as much as between yom- sight and 
CkillingTeortk'9. Or as tnuch as between an object seen, 
at e dktance, through a mist; and one, at hand, in broad 
daylight. 

Y. ^' ]Put, he owns, that, if this was all, perhaps / 
sho^l(^ t^\l himy that it was a very strange answer of the 
" Jewsy thou art fiot yet Jifty years fild, and hast thou 
^^,seen4braham'' p. 140. He is -very right. He might 
pp. sure I would. In answer therefore to this difficulty^ 
\\e goes on and says, " No doubt, Sir, tlie Jews answer 
our Saviour, as if he had said, tliat Abraham and he 
were contemporaries ; in which, they answered very 
" ifoolishly, as they did on many otiier occasions ; and the 
*^ answer will as little agree with your interpretation as it 
J,^ does with mine. For does your interpretation suppose 
tha;t Abraham saw Christ in person ? No ; you say 
it was by representation only." pp. 140, 141. 
" The Jews answer our Saviour as if he had said, that 
" Abraham and he were contemporaries." Do tliey so? 
Why then, 'tis plain, the expression ica^ as strong in the 
Syrian Language^ used by Jesus, as in the Greek of his 
historian^ which was all I aimed to prove by it. But 
" in this (says he) they answered very foolishl^\" What 
then?. Did I quote them lor their wisdo^i r A little 
conimon sense was till I wanted of them : and that, 'tis 
plain, they had. For the jolly of tlieu' answer arises^ 
from it. They heard Jesus use a word in. their, vulgar 
idiom, which signified to see corporeally ; and conjmoja 
iense led them to conclude he used it in the vulgar* 
meaning.. In thb they were not mistaken, but, frptii 
jthence, tliey inferred, that he meant it in the sense of 
• * . seeinj^ 
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^seeing personally ; and io this, they wei^. And now let 
-the reader judge whether i\nf^lhf of their mmtr sfae^ 
the folly of my argument, or of my Examiner Nay 
further, he tells us, they ans^^^ered as foolishly oa imuiy 
^ other occasions." They did so ; and I will renilMi 
him of one. Jtsus says to Nico^emusj ej^ept a man k 
born agai/iy he cannot see the kingdom of God\i^. 
Suppose now, from these words, I should attempt to 
prove that regeneration and divine grace were realkieiB, 
and not mere metaphors. For that Jtstts^ in deolatvig 
the necessity of tliem, used such strong expresMops^ that 
Nicodemm understood him to mean the beii^ phydiealty 
fjorn agauiy and e^tteri^ig the seanid time into the wwib. 
AVouId it be sufficient, let me ask my Examiner, to i>e^ 
in this manner, " No doubt. Sir, Nicodemus answered 

our Saviour as if he had said, that a follower of the 
" Gospel must enter a seanid time into his mother $ 
" Xiomb and be born: in which he answered very fool- 
^'ishly; and the ''Answer will as little agree w*ith your 
" interpretation as it does with mine. For does your 

interpretation suppose he i^hould so enter ? No; h\A 
"that he should be born of zvater,a?id of tite spirit^ 
'JVould this, I say, be deemed, by our Examiner, a suffr 
tient answer ? When he has i-esolved me this, 1 shall, 
perhaps, have something farther to say to him. In tlie 
mean time I go on. And, in returning him his last 
words restored to their subject, help hirtt forward 4n the 
solution of what I expect from biiii. " The answer 

( says he) will as little agree with your interpretation 
*' as it does with mine. For does your interpretation 
" suppose that Abraham saw Christ in person ? No; 
" you say, it was by representation only." Very >vell. 
Let me ask then, in the first place, whether he supposes 
what I said on this occasion, was to prove that Abraham 
saxv Christ from the reverend authority of his Jezvish 
adversaries ; or to prove that the \cTh tUco signified to 
literally, from their mistaken answer ? He thought me 
here, it seems, in the way of those writers, who are 
quoting authorities, when they should be giving ar^r 
inents. Hence, he calls the ansvver the Jews here garve^ 
a foolish one : as if I stood sponsor for its orthodoxy. 

* St. John iii. 3. . ' 

But 
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t^. £ijtt pur Examiner is still i^rther oiistaken. The point 
f ii^a;^ ^ppD^ ii^ support of M^bich I urged the aaswer ef 
vti^e Jws^ \vQ.^ .jiot the seeing thiSj or that person: i^ut 
Y|))j|;. seeing, (fp)^reallijij and not mentally. Now, if tlie 
iyjfum' iipcijsrstwd Jesus^ as spying thaX Abrahoifi saw 
:4i^p(^e(dly9 I concluded, that, the expression, used by 
. ^m^^$ t^hat io^port : and this was all I wa^ concerned 
|o jprpy^, Differences therefore, between ihm anmier as 
X j^uoted it wd my huerpretatim^ t^}erejw^^3 none^ 
/Jgheir ^oswer imphed thfit Akratujim was said to see 
f^ppr^ly; ai}d n^y iat^rpr^ation suppo^s that tlie 
.l^prd^ «sed bad that import But to make a distinction 
ij^r^ere there was . nq difFereooe, iw person^ and seeifig 
repr^Ktationy ar^ brought in, into a questioo, wherq 
: they have nothing to do. 

' Vt. Our Examiner, after all these feats, now stops 
txid looks about him ; as waiting modestly for his readers 
Approbation and applause ; and to shew how well he 
deserves it, purposes, out of pure love of justice, tQ 
iteSttme his task, and kill me over again. " To do you 
." full justice fMj/^ AeJ Twill take in one observatioq 
" more, by which, you have endeavoured to strengthen 
^ yourself, and which, relates to the former part of th^ 
text, '^rhat Abraham had a general promise, that in 
him all the families of the earth should be blessed^ 
which general promise comprehends or contains the 
** promise of the redemption, is agreed between us. 
" And this general promise, I suppose, might be the 
-subject o^f the patriarch's, joy. You (in favour of your 
hypothesis) suppose, that, subsequent to this general 
promise,. Abraham had, upon his earnest request, 
" some special promise made to him of a more distinct 
^ corpmunicatibn of the manner how, and tlie means by 
which diis great' work should be accomplished; and 
^'that this special promise was the matter of liis rejoicing. 
^ This history of Abraham Tsay you; had plainly three 
distinct peyiods. The first contains God's promise tq 
grant his reqiieH^ when Ahrobaxn rejoiced tliat he 
^ SHOULD H'£:^-^IVithin the second^ rvas the delivery oj^ 
the command to sacrifice his son — And Abrahams 
oBcdichc€f through which he saw Christ's day and tim 

''glad, 
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" glad^ includes the third. The promise, which you say 
God made to Abraham to grant his request, cannot be 
•* the general promise, that he should be a blessing to all 
" nations ; for this was given upon his first vocatioa 
** without his request. ITierefore it must be a special 
" subsequent promise. But there is not one word m Ac 
** history of the Old Testament to justify this threerfold 
^* distinction : as you confess yourself. For you' say that 
^* Moses ^ history begins with the second period ; aod 
that the first was wisely omitted by the historian. If 
there never was any such period, never any such special 
promise I'equested or made ; it was very honest in the 
historian to say nothing about it: and you will be 

THE WISE MAN, WHO CAN SEE WHAT IS NOT TO j|£ 
FOUND." pp. 141, 142. 

" The general promise made to Abraham^ that in him 
" all the families of the earth should be blessedy it is 
" agreed ( he tells us ) comprehends the promise of the 
" redemption : and this general promise, he supposes, 
" might be the subject of the patriarch's joy,'* mentioned 
by Jesus^ in the text in question. Which observation, 
he is so fond of, that he repeats it again in p. 145. 
" Abraham^ seeing a redemption to come through his 
" seed, REJOICED at the blessing." But now, if Abra- 
ham was ignorant that this general promise coihprehended 
in it the promise of redemption^ how could that redemp- 
tion be the subject of the patriarchs joy ? That he was 
ignorant, I prove from the best authority with our 
Examiner ; 1 mean his own. This general prwrnsCy as 
a prophesy of the Messiah or Rcdeenier, is agreed on all 
hands, to be obscure. Now our Examiner has laid it 
down as a maxim, that " so far as prophecy is obscure 
" (and it is in the nature of prophecy to be obscure more 
" or less) so far it was obscure to the prophets them* 
" selves." p. 156. This, in satisfaction to himself. But 
in satisfaction to his reader, 1 go further ; and shew, that 
the general promise^ mentioned by Moses^ could not be. 
the occasion of the patriarch's joy, mentioned hy Jesus; 
even on our Examiner's own conti'adi<?tory conception of 
things. I will suppose, for once, that^ Abraham did 
understand, that, in the general promisCj was contained 
a promise of redemption. But will he say the time, too, 

was 
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" \va3 contained in it ? Now he owns, that the occasion of 
' Abrdharris joy was the knowledge of the time when 
"Christ should come. "The day of Christ (says he) 
^'denotes the time when C/pn^^ should come/' p. 139- 
^ I conclude, tlierefore, from his own words, that "the 

subject of tlie pati'iarch's joy could not be tliis 
^ " general promise-" And, by this conclusion, expose tlie 
: injustice of his following remark, that it was in favour 
^ f* of my HTPOTHEsis that I supposed tliere was a special 

promise made to Abraham at his earuest request, sub- 

sequent to the general one." If it was in favour of 
any thing but truths it was in favour of co7?imo7i-sense^ 
which always leads to it. And which pointed out to me 
the three periods I discovered in this special promise. 
" But (he tells me) there is not one word, in the history 
*^ of the Old Testament, to justify tliis tlireefold distinc* 
*^ tion." And that I myself confess as much. It is 
true, that I confess not to find in the Old Testament 
what is not there. And had the like modesty been in 
him, he would have been tontent to have found ^, future 
state in the New Testament only. But where is it, I 
would ask, that, " I confess there is not one word, in 

the history of the Old Testament, to justify this three- 
"fold distinction?" For this is news. So far was I 
from any thoughts of such confession, that I gave a large 
critical epitome* of Abraham's whole history, to shew 
fliat it justijled this threefold disti?ictio?iy in every pait of 
it. But his manner of proving my confession^ will clearly 
convict him of the falsehood of his charge. For, instead 
of doing it from my own words, he will argue me into it 
from his awn inferences. " You confess it (says he) fou 
" you say, that Moseses history begins with the second 

perickl, and that the first was wisely omitted by the 
" historian." See, here, the perversity of our Examiner 1 
When the point is a question of right j he gives his reader 
ah authority: when a question oi fact^ a reason. , But 
\^hat* sort of reason let us now sec, by applying it to a 
parallel case. I will suppose him to tell me, (for, after 
this, he may tell me any thing) that I myself confess 

ther6 is not one word in the Iliad of Homer ^ to justify 
^' the 'beiilg three periods in the destruction of Troy, 

* From p. 10 to 15, of The Divine Legation^ vol.vi. 

Vox. XI. B B " (the 
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" (tlie firtt the robbery of Heleti ; the second, the com-- 
" bats before the tawn ; aiid the tliird, the storming, of it 
" by tlie Greeks) for that I Say, that Homers pioeitlr 
" begins at the second period ; wisely omittmg* ths first 
" and last." Now will any one concladle, from t/iiit 
reasofi^ that I had made that mrfmion? — He is so faf 
froni ownitig that I had given any reasons (though I had 
g?ven many; of Moses s wisdom in omitting the mejEition 
of the first period, that his following words, if they have 
i^ny meaning, insinuate I had given none. " If there 

never was any such period ; it was very honest in the* 
" historian to say nothing about it." The reader sees, I 
question his having a tntamig ; and rty reason is, because, 
1 find, it was to introduce a piece of wit. For, as the 
town-poet frequently compoutids for tlie rhim^ w ith 
half of his distich ; so the town^prose-man for the wit^ 
V\'ith one half of his sentence. — **And you (says he) 

will be the wise man who can see what is not to 

found." Now the two inembers of his wit do nof 
iigree. — " It was very honest in the historian — and yoa 

will be the wise man." — ^The careless reader may iWrili 
he only mean^ here, to c«ll me fooL But, indeed, it wa» 
hiy kncpcery that Was to stand in opposition to Moses s 
honesty^ This, therefore, is to be considered as one of 
ihose disguised sentences^ which the critics so much admire 
in the works of the greatest writers. However, I here 
eall upon him first to prove that I did confess he 
charges upon me, in pain of bring deemed a false 
Accuser. — x^nd this for the ^H^t Cltttf. 

VII. He proceeds — But what is wanting In historf^ 
it seems, criticism is to supply. The itords in the 
origiiial are^ ^yaXXida-o^o ISA lAH ; i. e. (say you) he 
rejoiced that he might see; which implies that the 
" period of this joy was in the space between the promise 
that the favour should he conferred^ and the actual 
conferring it^ in the delii^ery of the command. — 
" Englisfi phrase, to see, is equivocal ; and means either 
" the present time, that he did then see ; or the futurej 
that he should see. But the original IfOL Tfv has only th 
latter sense : so that the text plainly distinguishes iw^ 
{liferent periods of Joy : the frst^ whcfi it zs/as promised 
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should ue\ tht secmidj xvhm he actiiaUy satv : and 
k is to be obseixed, that m the exact use of the wordy 
dyptxxiaoffiai signifies that timultucus pleastire which 
*^ the certain expectation of an app^oachrng blessing, 
understood only in the grosSy occasions; and ^^^^t 
calm and settled joy, that arises from our knowledge in 
" the possession of it. Where are your authorities for all 
this ? You produce none. Wherever you had youir 
" Greeky I am very sure you had it not from the New 
Testament, where these words are used indiscrimi- 
nately." pp. 142, 143. — " Where are your authorities? 
You produce n(Mie." No. I wrote to those who under- 
stood their grammar, and read Greek : and such want 
none in a case so clear and notorious. But this is ta 
insinuate, that I had none to produce. He dare noi^ 
indeed, say so. And in this I commend his prudence, 
as he knew nothing of the matter. However^ in thisy he 
is positive, that wherever I had my Greeks I had it not 
" from the New Testament.'' The gentleman is hard to 
please: here he is oflfended that I had it not; and, 
before, that I had it from the Neui Testament. Here I 
impose upon him ; there I trifled with him. But, in all 
this diversity of acceptance, 'tis still the same spirit ; of 
an answerer by profession. 

I had said, the two Greek words, in their exact usty 
signify so: and so. Which surely implied an acknow- 
ledgment, that this exactness was not, always^ kept up 
to; especially by the writers of the New Testament; 
who, whatever s(Mne may have dream'd, did not pique 
themselves upon a classical elegance. Now, this impli-» 
cation, our Examiner takes upon him to confirm, but by 
way of confutation. "In the New Testament ( says he) 
" these words are used indiscriminately." I had plainly 
insinuated the same; and he had better have let it rest 
on my acknowledgment : for the instances he brings, to 
prove the words used indiscriminately in the New Testa-r 
ment, are even enough to persuade the reader that they 
are ftot. His first instance is, 1 Pet. iv. 13. " Rejoice 
[^a'/jflf] inasmuch as ye ar6 partakers of Christ's suj-^ 
^^Jh'ings; that when his glory shall be revealed 

•citoM.i4fM¥oi\ ye may be glad mth exceedifrg Joy. Sed 
" you not heT^ (says he) the diregt Teveis© of what you 

B B 2 say ; 
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say; that x**ip» sij^iifies the joy which arises upon' 
prospect, and iyxkx^oiQiAeti that which arises from 
" possession." p: 143. No indeed. I see nothing like 
it. All the reverse here,^is the reverse of common sense. 
Yet in that re^ers€y {3, feat none but himself could have 
brought about) the confirmation of my own remark. — ■ 
Amazing! The followera of Christ are bid to rejoice^ 
^al^ili. For what } For being partakers- OjT ChristV 
suff erings. . And was not this a* blessing in possession f 
But some divines, it seems, have no notion how mffering 
can be a blessing. Yet St Paul reckons the fellowship 
of Christ's suff erings amongst the great privileges of the 
Gospel, such as the excellency of tlieknowledge.of Christ 
and the pozver of his resurrection*. And St. Jokii cou*- 
ples it with Christ's kingdom f — the kingdom and patience 
Jesus Christ. And how great a,* blessing Si. Peter 
(in the Examiners text) esteemed it, appears by wbaj 
follows, — that when his glory shall be revealed^ x^P^'^ 
Ay«AA»«/A«voi, ye may be glad with exceeding joy. But I 
have other business w ith these last words. For as he 
quoted the foregx)ing, to prove that x'^k^ sign^ies the joy 
which arises upon prospect ; so he quotes these to prove 
that dyafXXidofAat signifies that which arises on possesshm 
And with equal success. They are bid to rejoice now ia 
safterings, that they might rejoice and be exceeding glad 
at Christ's second coming. And is tliis a re}oi«ing at a 
good ia possession ? Is it not for a good in prospect? 
The reward they were going to* reeeive. For 1 suppose 
the appearance of Christ's glory will precede the reward 
of his followers. Unless our Examiner has another 
mystery to shew us, which St. Paul left untold,. That the 
reward is to come first, and the glory follow. So that 
now the reader sees he has himself fairly proved, by a 
good substantial text, the truth of ray observation, That 
in the exact use of the words, iyoi?iXi(Mfj.<ik sign'^ies that 
tumultuous pleasure which the certain expectation of au 
upproaching blessing occasions ;. ajid that calm and 
sett led joy tliat arises from our knoxvlcdge in the possession 
of it. 

His other instances are, Rev. xix. 7. Let v>s be glad 
and rejoice [x^P^^^^. ^ dyoL}s,Xiiii/,t^a,\—forthc iiuan^iagc 

^ Phil. iii. a— 10. i Rev- i. ft. 
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of the Lamb is come. Where ^ both words refer to 
blessings in possession. Again, Matt. v. 12. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad [x^pC^ >b tiy»>^*cl<r9t] Jar great 
is yoier reward in Hemen 1 where both refer to bless* 
ings in prospect." pp. 143, 144. His villainous old 
iuck still pursues him. The first text from the Reoela-^ 
stio?is; Be glad and rejoicej TOR the ^marriage of the Lamb 
-is come; bids 'the followers of C7fr^^-wott^ do that, which 
4:hey were bid to prepare for in the words of St Peter, 
that J when his glory ^hall be revealed, ye may -be glad 
with exceeding Joy. If, therefore, where they are bid to 
prepare for their rejoicing, the joy is for a -good in pros- 
pect (as we have proved it was), then, certainly, where 
they are told that this time o£ rejoicing is come, the joy 
must still be for a good in prospect. And yet he says, 
the words refer to blessmgs in possession. Again, the 
text from St. Matthew — RejoicCy and be exceeding glad^ 
FOR great is your rezoard m -Heaven^ has the same 
^relation to the former pait of St. Peter's words, [Rejoice 
i7iasmuch as ye are partakers 0/ Christ's sufferings'] 
vthe text, in the Revelations, has to the latter. Blessed 
are ye (says Jesus in .this Gospel) when nmi shall revile 
you and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
Mgainstyou falsely for. my sake. Rejoice^ and be exceeding 
.glad, FOR great is your reward in Heaven^ Rejoice ! 
For what ? Is it not for the persecutions they suffer for 
Jiis sake ? A present blessing sure ; though not, it may 
*be, to. our Author's taste. The reason why fliey should 
'rejoice, follows, for great is your reward in Heaven. 
JiiA yet here, lie says, the words refer to blessings in 
prospect. In truth what led him into all these crosa 
\purpose6, of reasoning, was a very pleasant mistake* 
The one text says — Be glad and rejoice, for ot* — The 
.other. Rejoice, and.be exceeding glad, for on — Now he 
jtook the particle, jn both places, to signify propter, for 
'Jhe sake oj-y whereas it sigaifies, qmniam, quia, and is, in 
']prcqf of something going before. So that he read the 
'^e)rt — Rejoice, for the mirriage of the Lamb is come ;— 
. ^asif it^had been — Rejoice for the marriage of the Lamb, 
ivhich isr come: and — rejoice, for great is your reward 
in .Heaven^; as if it had been, — Rejoice for your great 
. r£warjd in ffeapen. 

N- \ B B 3 ' Bat 
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But now let us consider all these texts in another view, 
in oitler lo do justice to his delicacy of judgment. I 
had said that, in the exact fi^ of the two Greek wor<is, 
they signified so and so ; and applied that observation to 
Vi fact ; where a person u^as scud to have i^jnced^ Sgc. 
In order to disprove this criticism, he brings -Ihpee pas- 
sages, xa wliicli those Oreek wwds are used, where no 
fact is related ; but ^h&re men are, in a rhetorical man- 
ner, caJ-led upM, and bid to rejoice^ 8gc. In which case^ 
the use (9f one woixl tor another, is an elegant conversion, 
lliose, in possession of a blessing, are bid to rejoice with 
thirt exceeding joy, which men generally have in the 
certain expectation of one approachii^; and those in 
^expectation, with that calm and settled joy, that attends 
foil possession. And now who but our Examiner would 
•not see that all his instances fall short and wide <rf the 
{x>int in question : the use of words being one things in an 
■historical assertion ; and ^7/?o/Aer in a rhetorical invocation*? 

Vni. However, having so ably acqnitted himiself of 
one ci iticism, he falls upon another. But what then 
" (says he) shall we do with Ivx? To rejoice that he 
might see the blessing which he already liad ; in the 
English language, is not sense. I grant it. And 
" therefore our translators avoid it, and render the 
" passage thus ; Abraham rejoiced to see viy day ; which 
" rendering will very well stand with the Greek ; where 
"7i/a is often put tor ot« or ort; positive as you 

ARE THAT IT ALWAYS REFERS TO A FUTURE TIME." 
p. 144. 

" What shall we do with Tva ?' — What indeed ! But 
no sooner said than done. He fathers it upon me. And 
having stript it of all its relations, will needs make roe 
maintain it. '''^Im fsays he) is often put for ors or ?Ti, 
" positive as you are, that it always refers to a future 
"time." p. 144. Now, so far from being positive oi 
this, I positively deny that I ever so much as gave the 
least hint of such a thing. And here I again call 
upon him to prove.it, as he values his character of an 
answerer by profession \ and this for the ^(oitH 

* See wb&t the Letter Writer,.quoted above, has fcaid concemiug 
tlie use of these two Gnck verbs, pp.62 to 65, with touch learning 
4n4 judgment, 

%\VXt 
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^imt *. I said, indeed, that SW iJ'tf, in the text refers 
wdy to a future time. And this I s^y still, ttiough the 
translators have rendered it, equivocally, to see ; whether 
for the reason assigned by me, or my Examiner, is left 
to the judgment of the reader. Yet he affirms, that 
I say, " ?va always refers to a future time." That 
I am positive of it, nay very positive, " positive a;^ 
you arc," says he. And to cure me of this fault, 
4ie proceeds to shew, from several texts, that tm is pfteii 
put for 5t£ or «Ti. " Thus John xvi. 2. The tifrn cometh^ 
TiiAT [JW] whosoecer kUkth yoUj will think that he 
^ doth XSod service. Again : 1 Cor. iv. 3. fVith me k 
is a smaU tiling that [Jva] / should be jtidged (f you. 
And neai^er to -the point yet, 3 John 4- / have m 
greater joy [JW rfx««] than that I hear, or than to 
Jieer that my childre^i zvalk in the truth. And why 
not herCi Sir; Abraham rejoiced th] when Jie. saw, 
or, THAT^ie saw, or, which is equivalent, to *ee my 
*^ day." p. 144, In acknowledgment of which kindness, 
all I can do is, to return him back his own criticism ; 
only with the Gj^eek words put into Latin. The trans- 
lator of the vulgar Latin has rendered Tva tSij by ut 
mderetj which words I will suppose him to say (as indif- 
fei^nt a Jjatinist as he appears to liave been) refer only 
to a future time. On which I will be very arch an^ 
critical : Positive as ^ou are^ Sir, that ut always refers 
to a future time, I will shew you that it is som^iines put 
for postquam, the past, 

Ut yidi, 4it perii, rUt cyie malus abstulit error ! 

.^wii nearer to the ^pomt yet, sometimes for quarto, — ^Ut 
qviisque opUm^ Graec^ sciret, ita esjjc flequigsimqtt). 
AjwI why not here, Sir, Abraham rejoiced [pet viderift} 
wiiEN HE saw, or THA^T he 3aw, pr, ,which is eq^iya- 
Jlent, TO SEE my iday." 

IX. And now he tells us, There is but one difiiculty 
*^4hat stands in the way." And what is one to a mdn 

* Here the karned writer above mentioned is justly scandalized 
at.liisinan. " Pray, Sir, (sa^€ he J what authority have you for 
\lnB^ that, Mr. H^, is positive IVa^ always refers to a fpture Uive?«^ 
** ,Wl?at,he-saith i?, that Un in ihe text sigoides .the future time: 
and t4iis, Sir, it dges, and n^eds must, for abundance of reasons." 
—p.59. ^ ' ' . 

B B 4 .WM 
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M ho can suitnount thchi with tlie same case he makes 
them ? The difficulty is this ; — " That according to his 
" [the Exam'mers] interpretatioii, the latter part of the 
" sentence is a rei^etition of the former. Abr^hcun re- 
^\joiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad; i. e. 
" Abraham rejoiced to see, and then sitw arid' rejoiced, 
" But such kind of repetitions are frequent in the sacred 
" dialect; and, in my humble opinion, it has an elegance 
here ; Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; tTJt, >^ 

" HE BOTH SAW and WAS GLAD." pp. 144, I45. 

I had talked much of repetitions in the sacred style ; 
and he will do so too ; but wittiout knowing the difference 
between a pleonasm and a tautology ; the first of which 
is, indeed, often a beauty ; the other, always a blemish 
in expression : and in this number is the elegant repeti- 
tion of our Examiner s own making. But, for the readers 
better information, I shall transcribe wliat I said on this 
subject in The Divine Legation. The Pleonasm - et??- 
dently arose from the narrowness of a simple language: 
The Hebrew, inxvhidi this Jigure abounds^ is the scantiest 
of all the learned languages of the East: Amant {says 
G rutins) Hebraei verborum copiam ; itaque rem ^ndem 
niultis verbis exprimunt. He does not tell us the reason; 
but zve have given it above, and it seems a very natural 
one: for when the speaker's phrase comes twt up to his 
ideas ( as in a scanty language it often will not ) he endea- 
vours, of course, to explain himself by a repetition of the 
thought in other words; as he, whose body is straiten d 
in room, is always dissatisfied with his present posture*. 
A repetition of this kind, made in different words, is 
called a pleonasm : but when in the same words, (as it is 
in the text in question, if there be any repetition at all) 
it is then a tautology ; which, being without reason, our 
Examiner will find a beauty in it. " In my humble 

opinion ( says he) it has an elegance." This is not ill 
expressed. Humility of opinion well becomes him who 
begs his question ; and still better, him who is about to 
steal it ; which we shall see under the next Remark, he 
was just now projecting — But the only pretence to ek" 
gance, nay even to sense, in his translation of the text, 
arises from our being able to understand the. equivocal 
• See Div.Leg. vol. i v. p. 170. 

phrasQ 
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plirase to see io my meaning of, that he anight see; as 
will appear tx> tlie reader, by confining it to the Ex- 
aminerV meaning ; thus, Abraham rejoiced when he had 
seal my duy^ and he saw it and was glad. The absurdity 
of which expression arbes from hence, that the latter 
part of the sentence, beginning with the conjunctioa' 
completive, j^, naturally implies a further predication. 
Yet there is no further. But our Examiner, willing to 
avoid so glaring an absurdity, artfully drops the se?ise of 

in the sound of botji. I call it the sound, for sense 
there is none. Abraham rejoiced to see my day\ he both 
saw and was. glady says our elegant translator. As if, 
when rejoiced to see^ there could be any doubt whether 
he did not both see and rejoice. Therefore I should 
advise him not to despise the assistance the learned Letter- 
writer gives him, who tells him here, that the best sense, 
he will ever be able to ujake of it, will be this, Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day; aye, that he did^. But then as 
for the elegance of it, lie must look to that himself. 

X. Having now so happily got through his criticism 
on my text, he draws one concluding argument; witli 
which he runs a muck at my whole dissertation. I sup- 
" pose. Sir, it may now be granted that it is not clear 
" from these words of our Saviour ; that Abraham had 

any such notice of Christ" s sacrifice as you contend 

for. — Here then, Sir, your argument must necessarily 
" have its period. For this text stands as the founda- 

TlON of all that follows." p. 145. Fair and softly, 
good Sir, for, (though your argument be already an- 
swered, in a confutation of your premisses) I would not 
have you run away with the opinion that there is any 
relation between them and your conclusion ; further than 
what arises from an equivocation, which is a very bad 
bond of connexion. The word foundation, when 
applied, figuratively, to a thesis, signifies either the support 
of it ; or the orderly introduction to it. That I used it 
in the latter sense, appears, not only from the nature of 
the thing, but from my own express words, in the very 
place where I speak of this foundation. The foundation 
of my thesis I lay in that Scripture of St. John, where 
Jesus says to the ufibelieving Jews, Your {either Abraham 
* tetter to tlie Author of a late Epist, Diss. p. 66. 

rejoiced 
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rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad. 
ifrve consider Abraham s personal character ^ together 
with the dwice made o f h im for head and origin of that 
people which God umilk mahe holy and separate to himself^ 
from whence was to rise the Redeemer of Mufikind, the 
ntHimate e>Hi of that separation^ we caxkot but con- 
CLUDK FT PROBABLE that the knowledge of this Re- 
jdeenier shmtld ie revealed to him. Shall I hide from 
Abraham the tiring which I do, says God^ in a matter 
that mucii less concerned the Father of the Faithful 
And here, in the words o/' Jesus, we have this probable 

ff-ACT, ARISING FROM THE NATURE OF THE THING, 

made certain and put out of all reasonable question^!' 
'Mere the reader 8ees that I use the words of Jems which 
I call the foundation, as the orderly introduction to and 
xonfirmatiofi only of a thesis which I call probable^ and 
pro^'e by other media. And as I shew, both from tlie 
^'ovA^ oi Jesus, and the nature of the thing, that Abra- 
ham saw -Christ's day : so, from both, I prove that this 
truth must be recorded somewhere or other in the Old 
Testament. From thence I proceed to the proof of 
-these two points, ^' i. That there is no place in the whole 
history of Airaham, but that where he is commanded 
" to offer up his son, whidi bears the least marks or 
traces of the revelation of Christ's day. 2. That this 
command loas all the marks of it, and is, indeed, that 
very revelatiGn't." I« doing tiiis, amongst tte various 
arguments employed, I shew that, at the time of Abra- 
ika?n, information by action was tlie most familiar tmode 
of coi^versation ;^that the history of the Coammnd bas 
€ill the mai^ks of sueh a conversation ;^that, if .it be not 
ifio understood, tlie story of yfimAtfraw is abrupt asadi uo- 
Gonnected — and the history of the Command attended 
with insuperable difficulties. Yet for all this, my Exa- 
miner tells you. That my tliesis " must jaeoessarily have 
its period," when he has taken away tlie foundation M 
iny text %. 

"'TIS true, he gives a reason for this definitive aentenc^, 
which is this : That the tendency of .all that follows is 

* *D'»v. Leg. Tol.vi. pp. 6, 7- t lbid»p, 10. 

% i>«e .tbisipqint well argued by the leafu^d writer qf. ,the Jitter 
before-mienlioned, ia,\*ihiqh, fjraqi p. 3 to be yery ^li(y confutes 
Ihe Examiner's coDclubion. 

10 " ONLT 
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ONLY TO SHEW THAT EMITTING, OR AXLOWINO 

" THAT Abraham wa« acquainted with the 
GREAT «.\iC*rFicE. OF Ch^t-st, that then it js -reasoo- 
able to ejjspect an -account of it in his history," £^c. Sgc. 
p- ^ 45- The reader ol)serves from my o^ n words, in 
The Divine Legation^ quoted above, that I thought we 
tnifi^it the nature of the things ej^pect mi account of 
it in bk hi^itory. This is therefore the /Cfttrb %mf 
I am obliged to call solemuly upon him, to shew that, all 
my proofs of the commandos being* the revelation dS 
-Christ's day, rest upon tlie admission or allowance 
" that Abrahmn was acquainted witli the great sacrifice 
of Cbrktj as it is to ke collected front ttie tact in St. 
" Jehn." The last words I have added ; and thereby 
hangs a tftle. The reiader is now to be let into a secret. 
The Examiner, in giving the finishing stroke to the Dis- 
sertatim on the Case of Abraham, had reserved, as was 
fit, one of the neatest tricks of his trade to be played off 
•ou this occasion. And thus he does the feat. " Your 
" foundation (mifshc) is subverted; therefore all that 
" follows is overthrown." Why so ? — Why so 1 Because 
" the tendency of all is to shew, that, admitting or allow- 
" ing\that-^Z>mA^m was acquainted — then it is reasonable 
" to e>;pect''— Well, but may it not be mlmitted or 
-allowedy from other arguments produced in The Divine 
Legation besides the text in question, that Abraham was 
acquainted with the great sacrifice of Christ? Your 
humble servant. Sir, says he, for tlxat. The force of my 
iconaequence depends upon the honest readers taking it, 
as I design he rfiould ; that it could only be admitted or 
allowed from the text in question : for if once he conceives 
'that it might be allowed from other arguments in The 
Divine Legation, there is an end of my consequeme\ 
and yet you would put me upon explaining, 

XL However, our Examiner, as if not quite satisfied 
himself, with ^A/.9 ^jeriod he hath put to my argument y goes 
on thus : " But to make good the defect in this conse- 
" quential reasoning, you offer at one direct proof, to 
shew that the command, and the transaction consequent 
" upon it, was indeed as a representative information to 
Abrahmn of the redemption of mankind, by the sacri- 
fice of Christ \ which is, That the author of thejepistle 
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^ to the Hebrews has plainly hinted that he considered 
'''it ia this light Your. pro(rf is from these words, 
chap. xi. 1 7 — 19. By faith, Abraham offered up 
^' Isaac — accounting that God was able to raise him from 
the dead ; from whau:ealso he received him in ajigure^ 
^' EN HAPABOAHi in a parable : A mode of info)7nation 
" by words or actions, which consists in putting Of^ thing 
*\for another. Now m a writer (say you) who r6- 
gardcd^ this commanded action, as a representmtvck 
infarntation of the redemption of maiMnd, nothing 
could be worn fine or easy than this ^/rpression. For 
" though Abraham did not^ indeed, receive lsa:M restored 
to life after a real Aissolution ; yet the son ifcing, iii 
" this action, to represent Christ steering death for thi 
sins of the world, when the Fatiier brought: him soft 
^\from Motmt Moriah, after three days, during which 
" he was in a state of condemnation to death ; he plainly 
rcccix'cd him under the character of Christ's represen- 
tative, as restored from the dead. For as his coming 
''to the Mount, and bhuti/ig^ und laying on the alt at, 
*\figurcd the sufferings and death ^'Christ ; sohisbeijjg 
taken from thence alive, as properly figured Chrisft 
resurrection from the dead '. IVUh the highest pro- 
priely, therefore^ and elegance of speech, might 
*' Abraham be said to receive Isaac from the dead in 
parable, or in representation'' pp, 146, 147. 
I^t us see now what our Examiner has to objeci to 
tliis criticism. — " By your leave, Sir," says he — ^whicif, 
by the way, he never asks, but to abuse 'me; nor never 
takes, but to misrepresent me — " If .the Apostle had 
^' meant by this expressioui to signify, that Isaac stood 
as tlie r^*es€ntativeoi Christ, and that his being taken 
from the Mount alive wafi the figure of CAm^ s resur- 
*^ rection ; it should have been said, that Abraham 
received Chuist from tlie dead in a figure," p. 147. 
See here, ye little critics ; thaf N5r, that soul of criticism, 
which Bent ley so much lamepted he could * find * no 
where, out of bimsel£ The writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews is giving an instance of Abmhanrs^' faith, 
ii'ho, against hope, believed in hope, where his only son 
(through ^^hom he was promised to be the fia^euv^f a 
-mighty nation) W95 coipmanded to be offej^d jap - fa 

sacrifice. 
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sacrifice. In which accoaint, the sacred writer hath used 
aa expression which I supposed doth intimate that he 
understood the nature of the command to be, 'what I have 
attempted to explain it. To this our Examiner says, No^ 
Had he' thus understood it, he should have said, not; 
that AbraJiam received Isaac,- but that lie 9^ecehcd 
C-HRisT from the dead in a Ji^ure. What? where the 
discourse was not concerning Ckrist^ but Isaac ? Had, 
indeed, the sacred wiiter te«n speaking of Abraluwi^a 
knowledge of Christy Something might have been said ; 
fcut he is speaking of a very different things his fmth ui 
God:^ and only intimates^ by a forcible term, w^hat ho 
lauderstood that action to be, which he gives, as an in* 
dtance of Ihe nu)st illustrious act of faith. I say, had 
this been the case, something might have been said ; 
sotnethingi I mean, to keep him in countenance; yet 
still, nothing to the purpose, as I shall now shew. The . 
transaction of the sacrifice ff Christy related to God. 
The fgure of that transaction, in the command to offer 
IsaaCy related (according to my interpretation) to A braham^ 
Now, it was God who received Chi^ist : as it waf> 
Abraham who received Isaac. To tdl us then, that 
(according to my interpretation) it should hate been 
said^ that Abraham received Christ fwm the dead in a 
figure^ is only shewing us that he knows just as much oi 
logical expression, as of theological argumentation *. It 
is true,, could lie shew the expression improper, in the 
iiense I understand it, lie would tliei> speak more to the 
purpose ; and thisy to do him justice, he would fain be 
at For thus it follows, For (says he) Christ it wa* 
(according to your interpretation) that was received 
from the dead in a fgure^ by Isaac bis representative, 
who realij/i came alive from the Mount If the read- 
ing had been, not h zrapxiox^y but tk zjoc^x^oxftw, it 
would have suited your notion ; for it might properly 
have been said, that Isaac came, alive from the iMouut 
a figyre, or that he might be a figure, of the resur- 
" rection of CAr/>f." p. 147. Miserable-chicane! A8» 
• Qu th^L one hand, I might say with propriety, that Cjisr^ 
Xf.m received fropi the dead in a figure^ i. e, by a reprc-* 

♦ See bere again the learned writer of the Jetter abovC'incu* 
<ioiied, p. 43. , ^■ 

icntathx: 
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i^niatitc: w could I iiot as well sasy, oh the other, that 
Isaac was received front the dead in a figure^ i. e. ASia 
representative ? For he,. sustainiDg tibc person of Chisty 
\v1k) was raised from tbef dead, might in a Jigure^ i. 
as t/iat. person, be sakl to be received: yet this our 
Examiner denies, and says, the Apostle shouli> /race 
said that Abraham received Christ^ and not Isaac. 
" But fsays he/ \( the reading had beeii not h Ilapoi&cXtj 
" but tU IlapaCeAw, it would have stiited your notioD."- 
And the i-eason he gives is this : " For it might properly 
^' have been said that Isaac came alive from the Mouat 
as a figure, or that he might bje a figure, of ti» 
resuiTcction of Christ.'' Amazing ! he says this would 
have suited my notion ; and the reason he gives shews it 
suits only his own, which is that the exactness of the 
resemblance^ not the declaration of the giver of the com* 
mand, made it a figure. This is the more extraordinary, 
as I myself had shewn that the old Latin translator had 
turned the words mto ix para bo lam instead of in 
parabola for this very reason, that he understood* the 
command in the sense our Examiner coatends for ; tiz. 
That Isaac, by the resemblance of the acitions, if igst . 
I3K, or might become a figure, Sfc. But the nature (say I) 
of the command being unknown^ these words of the 
epistle have beeii understood to signify only tlmt Isaac 
w as a type of Christ, in the sarne sense, that the Old 
Tabernacle in this epistle is called a type — iVtf IIAPABOAH, 
that is, a thing designed by the Holy Spirit, to have both 
a present sign 'ijicancy and a future. Which amounts but 
Jiist to this, that Abraliam receiving Isaac safe froin 
Mount Moriah, in the manner Scripture relates, hCy 
thereby, became a type. An ancient interpret atiofj, 
appears by the reading of the vulgate Latin. Unde euiri 
i.v para COL am accepit, for m parabola, as it ought td 
h^ve been translated, corformably to the Greek 

XII. But to return to our Examiner; who, after all 
this cxpence of criticism, owns, at last, that a reason 

will be wanting, Mvhy instead of speaking the feet aait 
" really was, that Isaac came ah ve, from the Mount, the 
" Apostle chose rather to say (what was not really ^ 

* Divine Legal, vol. vi. pp. 27> 28; 

" case) 
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*^ case) that Abraham received him frmi the dead.^ 
Well; and have no! I given a reason? And Mhat tlien? 
For what did I commence Examiner, if I may'nt hav^^ 
reasons of my own?— They follow thus, " If Isaac did 

not die (as it is certain his did iK)t) Abraham could not 

receive him from the dead. Afld yet the Apostle say^; 
\^ he received hrm from the dead. Tlie eiearitig u|> 

this difficulty, will shew the true sense of tiie passage.'* 
pp. 147, 148. What, will the clearing up a difficulty of 
his owH making, discover the true sense of another man'^- 
writing ? This is (Hie of his new improvements in logic 
in which, as in arithmetic, hf has introduced a rule of 
false^ whereby an unknown truth is to be ferretted out by 
a known untruth. Fpr there is none of this difficulty in 
the sacred text; it is not tliere, as in our Examiner's ex- 
pression, said by the apostle, simpty, that Alxaham 
received Isaac Jrom the deadj but that he received liimy 
from thence, in a figure, or under tlie assumed per- 
sonage of Christ. Now if Christ died, dien he, who 
assumed his personage, in order to represent his passiort 
and resurrection, might, surely, well be said to be received 
from the dead in a figure. A wonderful difficulty, truly ! 
and as wonderfully solved, by a conundrum ! I3at witli 
propriety sufficient : for as a real difficulty requires sense 
and criticism, an imaginary one may well enough be 
managed by a quibble. Because the translators of St 
Jlfar/is gospel have rendered h -moU BrapaEoXyr, by — with 
what comparison shall rve compareitj therefore it waL^ot&oxny 
in the text in question, he says, signifies comparatively 
SPEAKING. But no words can shew him equal to his- 
own — " The Apostle does not say simpli/ and absolutely^ 
" that Abraham received Isaac from the dead ; but that 
" he received him from the dead, iv •jsr^t^SoTk?, a 

parabk.'' See here now ! Did not I tell you so ? 
There was no difficulty all this while : the sentence only 
Opened to tlie right and left to make room for his objec- 
tion : and now closes again. " It was not simply said" — 
No. " But that he received him — h •yapaeoA?^ in a 

parablCy i. e. in a comparison, or by comparison, llius 
" the word is used Mark iv. 50. JVhereunto shall we 

Men t/te kiitgdom of God, or with what comparison 

l^v -sToloL sFotfotiaXvi] shall we compare it. The meaning 

" ihen 
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then may be, that Abrahavis receiving Isaac .^we 
" (aftci' his death was denounced) by tl)e revocation of 
the command, was as if he had received him from 
the dead. Thus several interpreters understand the 
" place. Or it may be, as others will have it, fbat tt»e 
" Apostle here refers to the birth of Isaac; which ^was 

[iy 7rapaC«x5)] COMPARATIVELY SPEAKING, a receixing 

*• him from the dead; his father being old, and lis 
mother past the age of child-bearing, on which accoi^^t 
•* the Apostle styles them both dead. Which interpretii- 
tion, I the rather approve, because it sugge3ts t6e 
proper grounds of Abrahanis faith." pp. 1 48, 149. » 
lie says, sy vct^uQoX^ signifies in or by comparison ; and 
that the word is so used in St. Mark ; to prove which, 
he quotes the English translation. Now I must take 
the liberty to tell him, that the translators were mistaken ; 
and he with them. UctfocCoX^, in St Mark, is not used 
in the sense of a similitude or comparison^ but of a parti- 
ble. The Ancients had two ways of illustrating the 
things they inforced; the one was by a parable, the 
other by a simple comparison or simile. H6w the latter 
of these arose out of the former, I have shewn in The 
Divine Legation * Now, I say, that both these modes 
of illustration are referred to in the text of St. Mark; 
which should have been translated thus> To zvfuit shall 
"tve COMPARE the kingdom of God, or with xthat PARi- 
BLE shall ivc illustrate or parabolize it — SiAoitaa-uiAsv— 
traf a6«A«jEA!v. — So that the latter part of the verse is not 
a repetition, as the translators seem to have thought, of 
the former ; so frequent in the Scripture style ; but, both 
together, express two different and well-known modes of 
illustration. 

But now suppose, h zroU wajaCoxi? had signified with 
in hat comparison : How comes it to pass the ly vocfuighi 
should signify by comparison, or as it were, or compa- 
J4ATIVELY SPEAKING? ]n plain truth, his critical 
analogy has terminated in a pleasant blunder. How so? 
says lie. — Nay 'tis true there's no denying, but that 
speaking by corripariscn is comparatively speaking : and,, 
if men will needs put another sense upon it, who can help, 
that ? Was it a time for our Author, when be \m. 
■ \ : * Vol.iv.p*138. ; . . 

' ' * " . wiping' 
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'writing emmi/iatbnSy to spoil a good argument by nicely 
enquiring into the seme of an expression ? He left it to 
those whom it more concerned, to tell the reader, that 
comparativety speaking does not at present (whatever it 
might heretofore) signify, speaking by a comparison ; but 
speaking loosely and incorrectly; which sense of the 
phfasc, I suppose, arose from the comparisons of such 
Kind of Writers as our Examiner ; that were generally 
observed to be lame arid. inaccurate. However^ though 
t am no great friend to the innocence of error, I should 
Have been ready enough to think it a simple blunder, had 
i not observed him to go into it with much artful prepa- 
ration; a circumstance by no means cliaracteristic of that 
genuine tiirn of mindy which is quick, and sudden, and 
()ver head and ears in an instant: but he begins with ex- 
plaining, in a comparison, by — by comparison : in which, 
you just get the first glimpse, as it were, of an enascent - 
equivocation; and this [by comparison] is presently, 
aferwards,, turned into, as it were, or, as if he had ; and 
dien, comparatively speahing brings up i;he rear, and 
cjoses tlie criticism three deep. ' liut he approves of 
the interpretation'' which makes the author of the episde 
to the Hebrezcs " refer to the birth of Isaac, because it 

suggests f he says J the proper grounds of Abraham^ 
" faith." Till now I thought the proper grounds of 
Abraham^ ^-idkh (as of every other man's) had been his 
knowledge of the nature of the Godhead, one of whose 
arttributes is veracity. No, says this great philosopher 
aind divine ; his proper grounds were these, that God 
had told him truth once already. — And now had he not 
reason, . after all this, to tarn to |Tie, and with an air of 
triumph and gaiety to accost mc in the following manner? 

It is not to be supposed, Sir, that you arc a stranger 
^* to* these interpretations, which are in every body's 

hands ; but as if nothing of this sort had ever beert 

thought of, you pass it over with absolute neglect; and 

will rtccds have it, that the Apostle was full of voua. 

Ideas; tbrna' other reason that I can see, than because 
" you are full of them yourself." pp. 148, 9. Indeed, 
Sir, comparatively speaking, I was much a stranger ta 
tliem. ' For what were they, till seen in the pleasant 
light in which you have placed theui ? I will olil^ say 

Vol, XL C c on« 
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one tiling to your argument (as I now hasten' to your 
wit) ; which is, that, had you known the force of the word 
fkoju/o-istlo, in the text, you had known that the deadness of 
Sarah's xcomb could 7iot be meant. But, since you love 
the authority of interpreters*, I will give you what tlie 
great Scaligcr says on the words iv i^atpaEoXtj, " In imagim 
quadam resurrectionis : quia qui iminolationi addictusr 
erat, & postea liberatus, videtin' tanquam resurrexisse. 
Hire est Calvini exj)ositio, longe onuiium optima," 
But, says our Examiner, you will needs have it tjiat 
the Apostle was full of your ideas." My ideas^ iuti- 
inatcs ideas discovered by me; and to suppose the Apostle 
JiiU of these, would have been, I confess, a little extraor- 
dinary. The truth is, I said nothing so silly. I said, 
THESE ideas. But what then? It was necessary', per- 
haps, to the \Tit that follows — " fop no otlien reason,, that 
1 can see, than because you arc full of them yourself.'^. 
And shall I be angry witii him for this? Surely,. no*. 
1 can easily forgive the false quotation, for ti^e si^ke ftf 
much wit. For, as Stcphano says to his yieeroy.on .the^ 
like occasion, I thank thee for jest; W afl !pg 
** ccllent pass of pate : and wit shsJi Qdt^ uwf^^ 
" while I am king of Uiis islaiidJ* 

XIIL Our Ejiacaip^er goes on "The laat^step (m^s^ 
he) you take in this argument, is to raite objection^ 
" against the commuu account of this histery ; iti orddfl 
to draiv an inference from thenoe, that jour.jUMH 
must be the true one ; and is what | ilsP^m 
consider," p. 149. lie had said bt^fure, that hftviiig 
struck my conic r-simc^ and uii5^et4¥d luy /i^^/wAr/m;, 
had stopt nie short, and put a JSBSlhforf to tnif argajtun^^ 
But it scemSj someho^v or other, 1 had rccover<*d mys^lfj 
and pubb^d -it forward. For now lic lalka of anuilu 
Up I had taken in this argument. 'Jy*^*ir ^^' "-*i bo(| 
for liimself and me, it is the lif$t^gr M my^m 

*^ (^ai/$ he) that the comtmnd^ 
understood — occupm a 
that J ncconlmg to our ' 
■ hfitt. The cmnm 

( ^Thel^i^d Letter J 
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iml^\ Notv zvhen the great Searcher of Hearts ii 
^- pleased to try any of his servants, either for example* 
*^ ' i(!tkt'; of" for mne other aid — as in this he condescends 
^^''4b the manner of men — so, we may he assurM, hi, 
^^•'iaSUtd accommodate himself to their iyiamrer likezcise^ 
in the most material circumstance of the trial. But 
wf^gsi 7Henj the agent is akvays tried before he is set 
(fh w^rk, or rervarded, and not after — on the contrary-^ 
this tritil was made after all Abraham's a wA: ze as done ; 
^ dn)i alt God's mercies received — nay, what is still morz 
strange, after he hbd been once tried already. — IP'e . 
^ mi^ needs conclude therefore, that the command z(?as 
'^ not (ddcording to the common miction) a trial only^^, 
'because it comes after all God's dispaisations, Ycty 
'cts the mcred text assui^s us, it was a trial, and as ii 
trial necessarily precedes the employment or reward of 
the person tried] we must needs co?iclude, that as no 
employment, so some henefitfollowed. this trial. Nozo 
an our interpretation, d benefit, as we shall see, did 
*^ follozv. fVe have reason therefore to conclude thli 
" inferpretatidn to be the true.'" pp. 149, 150. To this 
{ler answers, " You lay it down here as the common iri- 
terpretatiori, that the command to Abraham to offer 
" up his son was given as a trial only ; which is not . 
l?ii>UE." Why? Because "the common opinion is, 
that God's intention in this command was not only to 
try Abraham, but also to prefigure the sacrifice of 
Christ:' p, 150*/' Excellent! I speak here of the 
camnafid' s being given. But given to whom? To alt 
tb6 faithful, for wliose sake it was recorded? or t6 
Abraham on\y, for whose sake it was revealed? Does 
tiOt the' very subject confine my meaiiiris; to this latter 
sense? Now, to Abraham, I say (according to the com- 
mon c)pinion) it was given as a trial on/y. To thei 
faithful, if you will, as a prefguration. If, to extricate 
hiiii^^f fixiiil his confused or sophistical reasoning, hd 
wHt'^»ay \i pf^efigured to Abraham likewise; he then 
giveftv:t>p all ^ fee has been contending for, against my iri-^ 
teiprstiktion^ 'viz: th^t AbrHiham biew this to be a repre** 



'*! Ht*i*e again the learned' Writer in his Letter to our Eiamirier^ 
|). 14, verj clearly exposes this sophism. 

V- ■ c c J reasoxung 
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teosoning covjmcd or soplmtkal. See, if he be not 
obligcil to me for my indecision. Where I speak of the 
common opinion, ' i say, the command is supposed to bc^ 
ciiVKX as a trial oiily. He thinks fit to tell sney. I ^y; 
not true, Eiit Avlien he comes to prove it, he chants 
the terms of tlie question thu&,, " For the GOmmon- 
*• opinion is that Gob's ixtextion in this cbniiiiand 
. 'Vuas," L^ c. Xow the purpose of God's giving a com- 
ma/id to Abraham^ foi" his sake, might l>e one thing; ^hcf 
ius gcru ial intaiticu^ in that command,, as it cortcerned' 
the whoh:. of his dispensation, another.. I leave it th^d- 
fpre to the reader to determine, \vhcther our Exatninef 
chan;;td tijc terms of tiic question hy design or ignorance. 
But I liave anotlicr tcusou why he should have allowed* 
me, in this place at least, not to have been mistaken.: 
And tliat is, because a great man (M'hose authority is 
deservt'dly the highest in the learned world, and which- 
ojLir E>.amincr has more reasons than one to pay a due-. 
re^i^anl \o) is in the same sentiments ; and takes it for^ 
gicuued, a5 wc shall see by the words that follow, tllCit' 
the common opinion is that God s giving this command* 
was only to try Abraham: " I was (says he) under a. 
.." . difficulty [a case, which, I dare say, never happened 

to our Examiner] to account for this action on the foot 
" of its being a trial only*." But to prove further that 
I said not true, when I said, \hdX^ according t^ the com- 
"fmn interpretfUion the command xcas givm for a triat 
^iljj.; he. observes, tliat I myself had owned tliat the^ 
?^m'mhl6inc.t to ilhvMiX!^' sacrijicc zcas so strongs that in^' 
^t^rprctcrs could never overlook it, IJow much this i&tp-* 
tlK) purpose, unlaws we.allow Abrahams hmcledge of the 
figure,. Ijas been seen alreaxly. Nor docs he appear to- 
be less conscious of its impertinence; therefore, instead 
of attempting to inforce it to the purpose for which tie 
(jiiotcs it, he turns, all on a sudden, to shew that it iBakes 
nothing to the purpose for wUxqIl I cwploi/ed it. But 
let . .us follow this ->P;'o/t7M' thnwigh all his windiiisss; 
^VTtc resemblance ( says he), no doubt, is very strong: : 
*^ bu t ho w diis corroborates yoi^r senBe of the commsMid, ? 
** jt^ do not see. Your sense is, that it .was an ; aciudl » 

ih^brhmliofi^ to Abraham^ of the saorifke ;ob/ 

' * Div. Le^j. vol. vi. p. . ! 
v'l:;::." .. .T:'. . ' '\ Christ.' . 
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: Christ. But Xo prefigure, ami -to infonn, are different 
tilings. Tiiis transaction mght Jsrijigure^ and dves 
i\ ,])r<^igurc^ the sacrifice of CJi?'ist y whe^ier A bnf/imn 
^^Jcnezi! any thing of the sacrifice of Christ ^'^no. For 
it docs not follow, that because alhiRsr is pref}gtired '* 
therefore it must he €een a.nd im/cr stovd, at tire 'time 
"^,\^enit is prejigurcd.^'-pp. 150, 151. Could it hav^ 
ibpen believed tliat these words should immediately follonr 
aji argument, whose force, that little it has, is founded 
on thp prinoiple^ That to prepgurc ami to infonn art NO'f' 
dlff:erent :t/mg'S? But. retrospects, with bad reckoner?,^ 
iire troublesonio ttjings- At this rate, 1 should soon find 
iiiy taek double. I shall therefore take his -accounts ' a^ 
they lie. . And if they betray themselves, why so. Hrf' 
says then> " he docs not see how this coRUOEORATirS 
my sense, because to prefigure and to inform are 6if^^ 
^- ferent things." It was that very dij/ere?h'e which mad6 
fi40,callit a cwTohoratio/i of my sense. Had there been 
^10 diffh^euce, I .should not have called it a corroboratL()n\ 
of my sense, iKit my very sense itself. As to the obser- 
yation that follows, and the explanation of it, all he says 
i$. very true. But a»truth tlie most unloaked for ; 1 . De- 
cause it- is. a truth I myself had much inculcated through-' 
out77ie Divine Legation. 2. Because it is a full answer' 
to . all be has himself urged in the body of his pam^hlef 
for a future state's being knou n or taught to the Jemsh 
.{ipople^ 3. l^ccause (as is hinted at above) it is a^ fiill 
an-ani^wer to 'the very question we are upon, viz. Wlie- 
tXiQVy according to the common opinion, the commancf 
3va& given ouly to try Abraham ; or whether T^o/// to trg 
and to prefigure, &c. Now I was there speaking of tlift ' 
cpmfnand, as given to Abraham. Therefore to prejignf6 
cooldj aot4)|3 one end, because it w^as not 10 injorin. 

' XIV. But we are yet only in the skirts of his arg^-* 
mehl, on which, -indeed, I have s^.t too long. " Thus 
madi (sai/s he) being observed to PUEV.rxx confusion, 
p. 151. This puts me in mind of the constable, mIjo 
being called "in to appease a qua:iTel, firit knocked di.^wn 
eVery one he met; and then said, " Thus much to pre-r 
vent disorder." For the reader sees all tlie conjunion ^r, 
of his own making ; and that, I have reunion tp lear, wiH 
^ccp risiug by every new observatim. Let us now 

c c 3 (^(x-^^ 
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f^ayshe) attend to your argunient." p. 151. Indeed -it 
IS time ; and so, without more ceremony, take it One 
pf my proofs against the common interpretation was; 
$hat according to i/iat, there was no reward subsequent 
to the trial. To v^hich he answers, " But how can you^ 
prove that, according to tiie common interpretatioffj^ 
V there was no reward subsequent to the trial?'* p. 151. 
How shall I be able to please him? Before he was^ 
offended that I supposed the auttior of the book of 
Genesis might omit relating the mode of a fact, when he 
3bad good reason * so to do. Here, because I suppose 
fio jMCif from there being none recorded, when no reJaspn 
tindered, he is as captious on this side. iJow will you 
prove it ? " fsaifs he). • From the silence of the historian, 
say I, when nothing hindered him .from speaking.. Well, 
but he will shew it fairly recorded in Scripture, that thefe 
icere rewards subsequent to the trial This, indeed, is to. 
tlic purpose: " Abi^aham (says he) lived a great many 
years after that transaction happened. He lived to 
dispose of his son Isaac in marriage, and to see Iii^ 
seed. He lived to be married himselt to ahbtlier wife, 
and tQ have several children by her ; be bad not thjsn 
" received all God's mercies, nor were all God'is dispen- 
'^'sations towiards him at an end ; and it is to be rememr 
bered that it is expressly said oi Abraham^ Gen, xxiv. 1. 
" (along time after the transaction in question) that Gad 
had blessed him in all things.'' pp. 151,152. TliC 
question here is, of tl>e ea:t raor dinar y and uo€omin6n 
rewards bestowed by God on Abraham ; and he decides 
tipon it, by an enun^eration of the ordinary and common. 
And, to fill up the measure of these blessings, l^e makes 
tlie marrying of another ivije one. Though unluckily^ 
this wife at la^-t proves but a concubine ; as appears 
plainly from the place where she is mentioned. But let 
me ask him seriously ; Could he, indeed, suppose me to 
feean (though he attended not to the drift of tlie argu- 
trient) that God immediately witlidrew all his favours 
from the Father of the Faithful, after thq' last great 
teward be conferred upon him, though he lived many 
years after? I can hardly, I confess, account for this, 
igny otherwise than from a certain turn of mind wbich " I 
♦ See the ree^son assigned, Div. Leg. Book-vi. § 5. 

don't 
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•don't care to give a name to: but which, the habit of 
answering has made so common that nobody either mis- 
takes it, or is mucli scandalized at it. Thoujjh I, for my 
part, should esteem a total ignorance of letters a much 
jiappier lot than such a learned depravity. liu.t this 
«ot aW,'' (sai/s he.) — No? I am sorry far it ! 'Tv;as 
jenough in conscience. — " A\'hat surprizes me most is^ 
that you should argue so weaklv, as if the rewarO 
of good men had respect to tJiis life only. Be it, tlrat 
Abraham had received all God s mercies; and that all 
God's dispensations towards him, in this world, were 
" at an end ; was there not a life yet to come, witU 
respect to which the whole period of our existence 
here is to be considered as a state of trial ; and where 
we are all of us to look for that reward of our virtuc^s 
•^^ which we very often fail of in this?" p. 152. Well, 
if it wa« NOT ALL, we find, at least, 'twas all of a piece. 
For as before he would sophistically obtrude upon us 
common^ for extraordinary irxvards; so here (true to the 
, genius of his trade) he puts cormnmi for cxtraordihar^ 
trials. The case, to which I applied my argument, was 
this; — God; determining to select a chosen people from 
ilie loins of Abraham^ would manifest to the world that 
tills patriarch was worthy of the distinction shewn him^ 
hy having his faith found superior to the hardest trials. 
In speaking of tliese trials, I said, that the command to 
coffer Isaac was the last. " No, says the Examiner, that 
cannot be, for, with respect to a life to come, the 
whole period of our existence here, is to be considered 
" as a state of trial." And so again, (says he) with 
xcgard to tlie reward ; which you pretend, in the oi^der 
^f God's dispensations, should follow the trial: Why? 
We are tp look aftei' it in another world." — Holy 
Scripture records the history of one, to >\hoin God only 
promised (in tUc clear and obvious sense) tcm[)oral bles- 
jjings. ll records, that these temporal blessings were 
(lif<peused. One species of which were extraordinary 
rewards after cxtraordiiwy trials. In the most extraor- 
dinary of all, no reward followed : this was my difficulty. 
See here, how he has cleared it up. — I would willmgly 
lieliove the bc*st : yet the bringing in a future state (no 
.more to clearing up the difficulty than a Jutitrc parlia- 

c c 4 vte}it) 
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vicnt) looks so very likei, ^vllat the logicians call, argt^ ^- 
VJentim ad invi(fimriy thixi 1 don't know whether 1 snail ' 
bring the mader.to believe ^vitli me, " A\*hat surprizes, 
nrie most ( saya he) is, that you should argue so m cajdy."— • 
JVcalily, does he say ? Let him si)eak out, ^nd rather 
say e£:/i6'/tx'fii'/y ; wliich is indeed what he would have ihq 
reader understand, though in tenderness he prefers a ' 
jsoftfer word : tor he roundly asserts, tli^t / hav^ argued , 
as if the reu ard of good 'i^tn had^ re^p^ct to this life 
only. I had said, indeed, frequently said, that . many : 
good n>en had no respect to any other reward ; but that 
the racard of good men had respect to this life only, I 
not only never said, but even abhor the thou^ts o£ 
I jnust therefore call upon my Examiner, for this jpontti^ 
^ime, to prove that I ever argued in th^t me^puer, oa' 
pain of passing for a calumniator, 

"XV, But he seems to be sensiblq of bis bad argb^ 
incnt ; whatever might be his intention in using it ; an'd 
•would save all by another fetch ; for the weakest a)^ 
ever most fruitful in expedients. " And what (says he) 
if, after all this, the wisdom of God should have 
thought fit, that this very man, whom he Had singled 
out to be an eminent example of piety to all-generir 
'^tions, should, at the very close of his life, give 'evidence 
" of it, by an instance that exceeded all that bad cjone 
before; that he might be a pattern of patient sufiering, 
" even unto the end? A\ ould there n<^t be sen.sje. in 
"feuch a supposition?'' p. 153, In truth, I doubt not, 
Ijs^ he has put it: and I will tell him, why. ylbraham 
not a mere instrument to stand for an example only, 
but a moral agent likewise ; and to be dealt ^ith aa such, 
N©w, though, as he stands for an ea:ample, we may admit 
of^ as many trials (or paiient suffering as our good- 
natured Examiner thinks fitting J yet, as a moj^al agents 
it Is required ^as I have proved from the method of 
God s dealing with iiis servants, recqrded in sacred his-? 
tofy) that each trial* be attended with some work done^ 
prvsomd reward conferred. But these two cir<:umst^nc'es 
in^^Abrahams character,, our Examiner perpetually con* 
founds. -lie supposes nothing to be done for ylbrahcnn'i 
omt 'sake ;. but -eveiy thing for the crmnples-sakei Yet^ 
^id the gpod cause of anmerin^ -re^^uircj be cpidd 
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jgasil^ suppose the contrary. And that I do him no 
Avropg, I will here give tlie reader a remarkable instance 
of .tliis dexterity, iu the counter exercise of his arms. 
In p. 150, of these Comiclcratio?is, (hcsaijs) It does 
IS' OT FOLLOW, that, because a thing. is prefigured, there- 
fore it must be seen and undtrsjood at thk timjs. 
;when it is prefigured." Yet in the body of the pam*- 
pblet, pp. 1 12, 1 13, having another point to puzzle ; fa« 
says (on my observing that a luture state and resurrec- 
tion, were not national doctrines till tlie time of the 
3IacQabets) " he knows 1 will say thoy had tliese doc*- 
" trines from the prophets— yet the prophets w^ere dead 
two hundred years before.'' — But if tlie prophets were 
dead, their writings were extant—** And wljat then? is 
" it LIKELY that the sons should have learnt from tha 
dead propliets, what the fathers could not learn fCoui 
jtbe living ? — ;\Vhy could not the Jtxvs learn this do6i- 
trine 'fro;n the vehy eiest, as well as th^ir posterity 
" ^t the distance of ages afterwards ? " In the first case 
Tve .find he expressly says, it docs not follow; in tlie 
3econd, h^ as plainly supposes, that it does, 

XYI, " But. ther^ are other objections besides ijim 
" (^ic says) to my interpretation of the .command : as 
^'Jfirst it dQth not appear how Abraham could collect 
jfrom thi^ transaction, that Christ was to be offered up 
" as a sacrifice, Jl can easily understand that converse 
^* may be maintained hy actions as well as by z^^ortfe, 
" What you, have said upon that subject *, S;c. no doubt 

■ * is very just ; and the instances you hav9 produced frpni 

Scripture, where actions have been used as foreshewing 
the determinations of Providence, are beyond all ex.^ 

" cepjion. But whereas you have considered the action 
of Abraham in oflFering up his son as a case parallel tQ 
these; it difliej^ from th^m all in a very material cir-? 

" cumstance, viz, that nothing is here added by way of 
ejrplanatiofi to shew the import of it- W hen Zcdeldak 
imdehim horns of iron, he said, — Tuvsshalt thou push, 
the Syrians, 1 Kings xxii. 11. W^ien Jeremiah was 

■ * bid to take a linen girdle and hide it in the hole of a 

rocky (^r. the explanation immediately follows: — Thus 
s^itfi ike Lordy afteu this manner zcill I marth^ 

* piv. Leg. Bogk iv. § 4» 
I * ''prid^ 
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liridc dfJ{Mi^]\ %c. Jcranhk xni. 1—9- And so it is 
m evc7y instaucc you have produced ; which I need 
not particularly prove, bccuuse yon have confessed it* 
And no doubt surfi explanations, attendincr the trans- 
action, were always necessary for the in&rniation of 
the prophet; because thoujih actiom are as expressive 
" of ideas as xcorcb are; yet it is on supposition that thcie 
is either common us^^ or special wtimafmi, to deterv 
^ mine zc hat ideas stick or such actions import ; others 
•* wise nothing can be understood. You wiil iiot pretend, 
suppose, that by any co>//;w(?73 tts&ge of those times, 
this transaction was sipiijicative of the saciifice of 
" Christ ; tii^ircfore tliere must have been some sptciAl 
iniimation attending the tnmsaction, and detefminirfg 
^* it to this meaning, if it was the intention of Provideot^, 
herieby to give Abrahavz any such informdiioh ; of 
which special intimation since 7iothing appears^ it. dan 
nrcer appear that any such information 'was inteudfed, 
Tlie presumption lies the other way : because if any 
^ such information Virt'^/ been intended; it is. natural. lb 
think that tlie explanation would havie been record^ 
mth the tramactiojfy as it is in all other swh. iike 
cases." pp. i.)3, i54- This, indeed, stands unequalled, 
*vefi by himself. In The Divine Legal io^iy I had shewj 
the nature of tliis significiitive action here cammaftdcd; — 
1 had shewn how it agreed^ end how k ^iffered^ from 
others of the same kind — I had shewn how Abraham 
rn^ist necessarily understand the import of it. Yet herc^ 
the Examiner conjcs over me witli an ©bjection, that 
iinplies a profound ignorance of every thing I had saidi 
i would fain instruct him ; but if he cfauses rather to b« 
•shamed ; why, every man to his taste. lie says, I cenr 
sider the information by action in the case of if\bi'ahain 
as parallel to the information given to, or by ^he propbet« 
Zcdekiah ^nd Jeremiah^ for the instruction' of the people; 
" Whereas it didbrs from them in a very material cir- 
. cumstance ; namely, that notliing is here added by way 
of explanation, to shew the import of it." Hear, now, 
whether I consider it as parallel or different — having 
spoken of those significative actions done by the prophets, 
at God^5 command, for the people's information, I go on 
♦ Div. Leg. volvi. p. 25, 

thuSj 
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tiius, Bjf these actiom the prophets ingtriicted the people 
in the xoiliof God^hHt nkere God teachk« the f>Ho- 
TiuiT^ ' affdj in compliarfQc to the cmtc?n of that timt', 
comfescends to the same mode of hist ruction, then tft^ 
^gni/icative action is geiiet^aUy changed into a xisioi>y 
either natural or cxtraordmary'^I say geiierally^ but 
not always. Sometimes, though the- information was onfy 
for tho pnophct, God would set him ui^ox an expressive 
{tction, zohose obvious meafiing conveyed the intelligence 
proposed or sought*. I therefore call upon him here 
again; the j^lftft ^ime, to prove that I considercd thein 
fus parallel ; or eUe to make his retractation. He says, 
" he supposes, I will not pretend thajt, by any com- 
mon usage of those times, this transaction was signijfi- 
cative of the saci'ifice of Christ'' All that I pretetided 
fOy I delivered in very plain terms, ia the following 
piantier. From the view givcfi of i^.braham's history, 
^e see, horv all God's revelations to Mm, to this last [of 
the Command] ultimately relate to that mystic fundti- 
ifiental promise, nwde to lum on his Jirst vocation, that 
in him should all families of the eartli be blessed; God 
\€pens the scheme of bis dispensations, by exact and regit*- 
Jat steps — IVe see, throughout, a gradual opening and 
Jfjt preparation foi' some further Revelation, which-^ 
emitd be no other than that of the Redemption — the com- 
pletion of the whole of Goas econemy — But the onl^ 
remaining one recorded — is the cojmmand to offer Isaac; 
— N&w the happiness or redemption of mankind, promised 
to cojm through Abrahan), could not but make him more 
and more inquisitive into the manner of its being brmtght 
about, in proportion as he found /limsetf to be more and 
inore personally concerned, as the instrument ofse ^reat 
a blessing.— IVe have shewn it to be t/ie ciistatn ofanti^ 
quity to instruct by actions as well as xcord'i — that Go4 
himself ] in compliance to a general custom, used this u-ay 
of information. — Nothing could be conceived more appi-^ 
site to convey the information than this very action \ 
Abraham pesirfd karnestlt to be let into the 
^mystei^j of the Redemption, and God, to instruct him-^ 
saidy lake now thy son, &;c. The duratiojt of the actioii 
• Div. Leg. Tol. iv. p. 134. 

uas 
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xtas the same as botxceen Christ's death and resw^xction^ 
Ac**. — CovM Abraham now, after this, be any morie jia 
doubt, that this coniniaiid was to prefigure the sacrifice 
of Christ ; tliau Ezclcid, t\mt what he saw in the chaiji^ 
bers of imagery ycw^ to represent the idolatries of .his 
toountrynicn ? But our Examiner artfijlly concealed^ 
that I had, all along, supposed from the proofs givei^ 
that this Revelation was " made at Abraham's earned 
^-request:" and then asks, AV'hether " by any commoa 
usa^e this transaction was significative of the sacrifice' 
of Christ.'' If not, he says, " tlicre must have beea 
some special intin)a,tion determining it tQ this meaning; 
" of which, since nothing appears, it can never appear 
" that any 5uch information was intended. Tlie pfe- 
sumption lies the other way, because if aiiy siich iuti; 
mation had been intended, it is natural to think, tli^' 
" explanation would Jiavc teen recorded with the' trails-' 
action, as it is in all otlier sudi like eases." . Here 
Bgaiii, he honestly conceals from his reader, th^t 1 hftl- 
g)ven izvo j^easojis, why the cdplamtion was not rccordtdi': 
The one aiising from this species of iuformationf tiift*- 
jother, from the nature of the thing informed of, Tbo;: 
iii:st was, that the narrative of such a convet^se bjf uctm' 
was not, in its nature y so intelligible oj* obvious ^ as thfj^^ 
where God is shewn conV'ers 'mg by action to the prophcts^ 
in the several wstmces before given. And the. reason is 
this : those informations, as they are givm. to ibe pyih 
phets for the instruction of the people, have, nccessaiify, 
in i^e course of the history, their eaplanatimis annexed. 
B^t the information to Abraham being solely for his irm 
usQ, there sij^w no room for that fortmd e^vplanutims 
which made the commarided actioiis^ performed by th 
prophetSy so clear and intelligible f. And, to illustrate 
the tpth of tlie jobservation, I gave an example, in the 
relation of Jacob's wrestling with the angcL Wliicfi 
(like this of the comnand) was an inlorniation by action, 
lor /tfcoi'jj sole use : and tlierefore has the same obscur . 
I'ity, as not having its explanation annexed. I liave- . 
shewn what that infonnation was. And w ill lie my^^ " 
H)ecai4sc;jthe explanation was not r^^corded, that, this. ra*. 
* See Diy. Leg. voj, vi. pp. 17. & scq. ■\ Ibicl. pp. 2.5, 26'. 
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tlie .history of a simj)le o^mf/iyig-, as that was » 
(ii^nmm^ sacrifice ?. Or will he rather chuse to 

retiiaqt Vhat he^ hud said, that wherq: it is a« . inforinatioa» 
action, , tlie cvplamtion is always recorded in such lik^ 
cdsek? ^ . ' 

i '/^iho scc&nd reason I gave why the explanation was not 
fjecoFcfcd, arose from the nature of the thing informed. 

, The hiQiclcdge of' God's future dispensation^ in ther 
rcclemptioii of mankindybi/ the death of his So?i, revealed 
ds aynigular faxour to the Father of the Faithful, was" 
(^ay I) xvhat could, by no means, be commmiicated to the* 
flfebrew people^ ichen Moses zv?vte his history for their 
use ; because they being then to continue long wider a- 
cahial economy, this knowledge of the end of the law^ 
would haye greatly indisposed them to that dispeusatiojr 
xcitfi which God, in his infnite wisdom, tlwuglit jit to' 
exercise thein'^'' 

""•''*■' ^ 
/ -XVII. But he has not learnt his trade for nothings 
GatcH an Answerer without his salvo, if you can. Yoa 
in'xiy> trust him to take care that it shall never be said, he. : 
liadb passed over, in absolute silence, the answer given 
above ; he therefore subjoins — To this you reply, that . 
*^'4ht infprmlttion to Abraham beiiig solely for his oxvn 
'^^$e, mdxohich could, by no means, be communicated to 
'^^e'lfehTei\' people rohen Moses wrote his history \ there 
" ;2£fas-m'roo}nfor the forma I explanation which made the-' 
^^-(xmmti>idi*dactio?2S pc? formed by the prophets so clear and 
^^mteiligidie.''- p. 155. — " To this (says he) you reply." 
T6.-what? To his objections against my interpretation;., 
which are these — That nothing is added by way of 
explanation — that this transaction was not, by any ' 
common usage of those times, significative of the sacri- 
" fiCQ of Christ — that if any such information had been. 
" intended, it is natural to think that the explanation 
" .would have been recorded with the transaction/* — Had. 
he given but a common attention to what I wrote, lie 
would have seen, that the answer, he here quotes from * 
me, was a reply to quite a different thing; namely, W/j/ . 
the sacred iariter dkl not, for the information if the ; 
Jewish church, gfve an explanation of the signyicdtixe 

• Div* Lcgw vol. vi, p. 24. 

' , action.. 
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agtiM. hi the mean time, the reply I nmde to tiis ihirfi 
objec^ioils^ he still reseires in profound 8ilem*e. I tmn 
quoted k abov^^ and it is in substances tbis$ That r^Am; 
tk€ comnumd^d action is Jbr the ir^hrniathn of tHpt&^H 
wiifj there Ho explamt'mi accompanies it. — Thati -^ 
cfmmand being given at Abraham's earnest tecpie^t' t^tiif 
fkii thtr acquainted with the rmfstery of the Red&^timf 
he must needs see (though the transaction Avas not/ by Any 
common usage of those times, significative of the iselciifier 
of Christ J the true and real impart of it.-^l had saki^ 
that our Examiner could not have been thus gwwtiji 
mistaken, had he given a common attention to wbsxh^ 
sftw vrritten. But the reader may have reason to suspect 
soujething worse, when he observes, that, in quoting^^ 
tvliich he calls my reply, he makes me say, that, ''^ as ! 
^^'■ the information was given solely for ^ll/raham^^ 
" there was no room for that formal explanation,. Wiffci 

MADE THE COMMANDED ACTIONS PERFOHMEl) Bt' 
THE PROPHETS SO CLEAR A^ND INTEELIGJBtii'' 

Words go devoid of all purpose, to the argument he pi'e' 
tends I was there upon, that, had I used thenni, or-toy i 
other like them, I should have been ashamal, after 
impertinence, to have appeared again in print: yet 
find they w ere to our Examiner's purpose to bestow \iporf . 
me; in oRler to persuade the reader, that this was 
a rcplj/ to his objections. . ' ,» 

But be the 7rpli/ what you please, if it' will bqt giVe 
him an opportunity to answer, to ej:ami?iey ' to foxte^ 
trclde, it is enough for him. lie goes on, tlierefore.. in 
this manner, " But this which you ofter, as a solupon 
*^'thc difficulty, is, with me, a new OBJECTibx." 
See here now, do I belie the man? — For if the know-* 

led^ of Chris fs sacrifice was not to be communicdted j . 

to what purpose was it clearly revealed to Abraham? 

You say, that the Jews, being to continue long undef 
"'rt ctirrTal economy ; this knoickdgc — \vould hate gi*eat{tf 

indisposed 'them to this dispensation. But w hy Was- 
" It tlicp communicated to Abraham ? For his id/e 
^! use, you. say.** p. 155. — Here he ask^ nie a qaC8tS6'n^, 
tiieti quotes my answer to it: and, not liking^ that, afek^ 
tiicf question over again ; and, then makes an answer fer it 
himself which, he thought, bfe cooid manage 'befe 
- :\ 13 - For 
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Foe let tiie reader take notice, that the lastarovi er ss tsot 
n\me. I had talked very , impertinently indeed^ had .1 
glvm it 03 a reason why the revelation .was made to 
:Ahruimm, and not given to the Jews^ that it was. jfer 
Abraham's ^(7^^ use. . I had proved, indeed, itoixi Jiuct^ 
tb&t it. was for soh me: but the rwon I gave, for its 
iiot Jbeing cooimunicttted, was the unfit circuaistancea^ 
disposition of the. Jezmh people to receive it But 
yfi^. then? this which he calls the answer does its 
business; as that whicli he called tlie reply had done 
before it; and serves hun for a handle to a. njew 

OBJECTION, 

And thus he proceeds — "What use? will you.be 
" pleased to tell us? Was there any good use thai 

Abraham could make of this knowledge, which the res> 
" of the people of God might not have made of it as well 
•f: a3 he? Or if it was ui>fit for every body else^ was it 
*V liot unfit for Abraham too?" p. 1.5,5. Aamzing! 
Had jnot. I given it as the reason why it could not bo 
communicated to the Jewkh people, that they were 
continue long under a burthensome carnal economy; 
Mlhich, this kiv>wledgi3 would have tempted them to throw 
€>iff. before the appointed time? and did this reason extend 
IQ Abruham^ who was never under that econoniy ? 

XVlil. But he goes on — " In short, Sir, I do riot 
understand this docti'iue Twilh which your whole Work 
" much abounds) of revealing things clearly to patriai'chs, 
^'^ and prophets, and leaders, as a special favour to them- 
7 selves; but to be ke|H; as a secret from tlie rest of 
- luankind/' — It is but too plain (as he says) he doc* 
" npt understaixi it:" for which I can give no better 
reason, than its being Scripture-doclrinc ; and not that of 
sHfiis and si/stefus. Yet what hii cannot widcr&tand, bis 
client Bishop iJ^^// could, however: who (as he liiinsclf 
itiforms us) asserts, ''that there were Arcana hi t)ie 
*^/(ra;/y/ theology, and consequently a tuofold mani^cr 
^[ qi teadiifig amongst tlie^n; one suited to vulgar appre^ 
" hen^ions; the other to those who had ina<le syqje- 
" prp6ciejocy in. knowlQdge." Exam, of Mr. scmiiy 
Pjv^)p^if^m^^^ K^^p- S(?» th^t I as.cnbe this rather to a. 
wftpt of memvj/i than w'abt of Mudg'sta?jctmg. 
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" I have been used (says he) to consider persons under 
this character, as appointed, not for themselves, but 
" for others; and therefore to conclude that \^^iiATEVER 
^* was clearly revealed to them, concerning God's dis- 
pensations, was so revealed, in order to be communi- 
** cated toothers." pp. 155, 6. This is the old hacknied 
sophism ; that, because f)ersons act and are employed for 
others ; therefore they do nothing, or that nothing is done 
for themselves. When God said, Shall I hide from 
Abraham that thing whieh I do ? uas not this said to, 
and for himself? But he sinks and flounders under this 
false botton], That whatever xcas clearly revealed to tlief 
prophets, xi^as so rcvealedy i?i order to be cmimunicated to 
others. Here then a little Scripture-doctrine do him 
no harm. Did Moses (and this is a case in point) com- 
municate all he knew to the Jeics^ concerning tlie Christian 
dispensiition ; which the aulhor of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews tells us was clearly revealed to him in the 
Wount? — Priests (says he) tliat offer gifts according to 
the law, who serve unto the example and shadow of 
lieaveidy things^ as Moses was admonished of God when 
he was about to make the tuber ncle*. Again, we find 
that EzeJdely on his being called upon his mission, saw, 
what the autlior of Ecclus. calls the glorious. vision ; and 
had (as appears from the allegory of the roll of a book) a 
full interpretation thereof. 1 et, notwithstanding all his 
illumination, he was directed by God to speak so ob- 
scurely to the people, that he at length found cause to 
complain, Ah^ Lordy they say of mCy Doth he not speak 
parables'\? And now let him ask the prophets with tlic 
game pertness he is accustomed to examine me, JVas^ 
there any good use you coiild make of your knowledge^ 
that the people of God might not have made of it a» 
well as you f — But the same dispensation is alluded po^ 
and continued^ under the kiuizdom of Christ.~Ai^d his 
disciples asked him saying, TV hat might this parable 
be ? And he said. Unto you it is given to know the- 
rkysteries of the kingdom of God.: but to others, in 
parables] that seeing they might not seCy and hearing 
they might not understandX-. And now, reader, shall? 
I claim his promise } " If you can shew ( says he) that 
• Heb^viii. 4, ^. t Eaek.xx. 49. X Lukeviiir 9, 10. 

I any 
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1 am mistaken in tbid, pk'^y d<>i^ and l shallrbe oblige^ 
to you;" For, you 3tie, 1 Jiaye taken biii} at his won^. 
Amd ''twas wen I .did} for.iJtwas no sooner, out, of .his 
mouth, thtin, .^s if he had r^ented (not of .hi^. can^ou^ 
but hia confide»ce) Tie in)rt}€iiately cries, Hold — and telJ^ 
me ''I might have spared?, myself in ajskj^ig anotl^ 
V question, Whifyif Retelations caimot, ke clearly re^ 
corded. I are they recorded at all.'' p. 156. ; 4?ut, 
^T^t Def ender of the Faith— of the ancient ;iey(\d\ 
eh^ch i Jasked tliatvei75^we.y/io/z, because the aqsyer tp 
it ^hews Jiow mudi you are Mistaken; as the inteiligeflt 
reader; by this time, easily perceives,^. But why4pe(i.lis 
<a^ I might hftve sjmred tltiat question ? bcgauso^ " iffi 
r^YSlation is .not clearly given, it cannpt ba ^ clearlj/ 
recov^^i''.. Did I say it cpi;ild? Or will ha)fifay, th£|t 
.thefe|>^€"4K> reasons why a revelatiori,; ihiit iijs,clqa% 
.$hoald be obscurely recorded? wh^^t. purppsis 
:*H€in^,was tiKJ observation niadcj? Made ! . why: to.iutro- 
jjmcQ another. JFibf,^ with oor ^^iiitverfl/; Examiner^ tl^ 
:iSQi*rHption of aF4(imfetrt:is'the.g'^,v^7;^/'i^>w.of observation. 

And yet (says he} 'ds yo\i intimate, thene m^y hfi 
J-lreasQns wliy an'oBSGim^: R:^yEXi^if ion should be r^- 
/^eb<5dt5d|(ito wit, for tlie ins|ijiction of future age^, whw 
'^\tht pbscurity beiqg cteafed 4ip; by the even?, it iBh4l 
. J appepr, that it wias fofeseen ml<J; foreordained ii) tl^ 
Jtnowiedge and appointment of God/' p. 156..:..- i 
What I intimated^ ^vas O^^t^ concerning an oZ«i;|/f»e 
revelutiofi^ but 9.' revelation ohscHvely receded. .Hhese 
^are two very diflfereht things^ as appears frpift;hppce, fcfc^t 
the latter may: be a clear revelation, the yvQrdf.hcin*^ 
relative to him to whom the Hevelation was inacjle.; .but 
t.hi3 is a peccadillo only. However, he apprqn^ the 
reason of recording \- forjtliat, thereby, " it shall ?appear, 
^' W)at IT was foreseen and foreordained by God." .. It — • 
what? the obscure rei;e/////<?;i,. according tp gramnaatical 
construction : biit, in his Englishy I suppose, ^-p stands 
for the fatt revealed. Well then J from the recording of 
an obscure revelation, he says it will appear, when the 
foretold fact happens, that it was foreseen and pr0or(!ain- 
ed by God. This too he tells the reader I intimated; 
but, if the reader will take my word, I never intimated 
any thing so fuoUsb. Tor every fact> whether prefigured 
• Voj-.Xi. t>v and 



mtid foretoH or not prefigured and foretold'^ mu&t iiee(l» 
have been foreseen and preordained by God.' "Npw, 
whether we are to attribute this to exactridsSy or l6' ifi- 
nccuracjf of expression, is haixl to say. If to the former, 
it is to be considered as one of his arts^ to gpt to a= con- 
sequence which he immediately afterwards endearoura 
to deduce from it ; which is, ^* that, as well on hif kcr^ 
" of the command, as on mine, a depemleticy between 
** the two dispensations may be deduced." And'ltjii 
certain, tlwt if that dependency arises from G6d1s'!!ite- 
Icnowledge of the fact, he is much in the ri^t; 6ut'ttiat 
will be geen by and by. On the otlier liand,^ if it\De 
inaccuracy, as I am rather incliiied to think ; fbeh'lt^ii 
plain he must mean something else; andlhdt sbmtthihg 
might, perhaps, be this ; that, from such a recotdj h 
connexion mi^t be proved between tlie 0|d'^d'l^^ 
Testament, arising from the evidence thaEt God, fait&ii 
commanded action, did intend to prefiguife theisacif^oe 
^6f Christ.— ivisX before, he bad said, " he-desSr^Jftit 
" to be mistaken." p. 1 56. But this, let the tfeB iiiit^ ufttt 
.unreasonable request, unless he desired t(x} t6 he m 
^^^ptflod. And that he desires not this, is evid^t'il'^^is 
" ^ perpetual equivocations. However, we ^resnmij, tr(ft liSve 
1 here insinuated ourselves into his meaning, fiutif ]3ie 
^, reader now shoitld ask how this makes for tfie jidlift'^to 
|?e proved, namely, that " I mi^ht have spared mysefl^in 
/' asking the question, IVhjfy if revelatiojis Cdrmoi' bt 
clearly recorded^ are they recorded at all?'* ' T nWst 
tell him^ and let hiiii not be surprised, that it \t^^as ^kiot 
designed to have any thing to do with the pbitit tb 'be 
pix)ved, at all; but only to prodiice or ^\'e Wftl/'to 
' another observatiok ; begot, as be vixjH expresses 'it, 
UPONT tlie foregoing putrid argumentation.-^** UpoS* Uis 
" principle he) you must give me leave to oii^jiRi^i:, 
" that the transaction in question vn[\ haire Hifei '^ame 
** efficacy to shew the dependency betxioeeri tke'UV. o 
dispensations, ^'hether Ahraham had thereby an^ 
tntoFUMidm of the sacrifice of Christ or aotJ* j>i;i3D. 
^This. imleeil, is saying something. And, x^ould he'provc 
at, would be {depriving my interpretation of OiDo ef its 
princi|)al uses. I-et us sec tlien how he goes about^it 
f PA this does not arise from Abraiiaui^ k^o^tEfccx, 

" or 




^,J^i^li4.$ay,..i..lp V myself never ^^upftosed /tliat tl\cf (fe- 
.^jpeudepcy b^^ the iwo dispensation . did firise <1*?i[m 
l.^f .jHh}^afiam*^ or any body's kiv>(\lcfl<i;e,''';at 

' thatvpr any oJtlier time; but i*roai God's i.vTi'.NtiON' 




" .<Jec]aratipi^,or it to A hraham^^ or "from a similitudfe" and 
^ conrgspohd^^ bctwjeen this commanded action' arid liie 
^.paScnnc^^^ Therefore, 2. I answer and say> 

'^ifyi^'h?^^^^^^^^^^ and coRRF.spoxDEXCY bcticeeh the 
^'j^y^/K^ff^ ir/<e transaction which prejigureit it, is not 
^^^ojmi to shew this nEPJs:NDEycy to the satisfaction of 
^^^lihbei/evers : who say, tliat a likeness between two things 
^fii thp same nature ; such as the offering up tvo men to 
..^Wa^, though in different ways, and transacted in two 

:.y^ cn^lt^t periods, is not sufRcient alone to shew that 

tljej^ ba^,,aby relation fo one another *. With the same 
'^Rcasor^ iKcy will saj, you might pretend ihoi Jephthas 
^.claiighter, xjr the king of AJoab's son, whom tlie fether 
. sacrificed oji the wall |", \^ ere the types of Christ's sacri- 
, fice.. Give us, say they, a Bible-proof that God dfeclafed 

or jevealed his intention of prefi;j^unng the death qf jesus; 
^ or some better aijthority at least than a modern typifi^r, 

Tvho deals only in similitudes and correspondences. 
. ,Now whetlicr it be our Examiner, or I, yiho have given 
..tbem this satistaclion, or whether they "have any reasou 

to require it of us, is lell to the impartial reader to 
.' consider. - 

XIX. We now come to tl)e utilitv of my interpre- 
V tation of the command, liavipcr got tlirou^h.ai) J^iij^ ojyec- 
trlions tr*) its. t«uth. And here, the same civility and 
. candour wliich so polished and enlivened the tbregoing 
r^^part, shine out again, in tlie very first words of this. 

* So« wiMit (be Lctter-wrllef abovemeutioned says, pp. 53, 54* 
. ii^uch (o the/Bamp purpose, . 

^ . ^ 2 Kings hi. 2^. ^ ^ 
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And noRv, Sir, (mys he) give me leave to ask, wbfit 
" service l^ave you done to. religion by your interpret?* 
tion ? We were jjix^pared for it, by an intiniatioij 
somelliinf^ uas to arii^e from it to tht conjusiqn iff 
f* injidciity : As hovv^ why lirst, as by your manner of 
" explainiijg tliis transaction of Abraham^ you ^ouW 
" illustraie God's truth, bjf the noblest instance. that 
" ever, xcas given oJ[ the harmony between the Old 
** and Kcu^ TestciVfe^ntJ^ And 2dly, as by its aid 
'\yQu sb^^uld be enabled to give the true solution of 
those ine.vpHcable difficulties which have been s^ 
" long the stumbling-block of infidelity.^' p. 157. 

And uQw he addresses himself to shew, that my in- 
terpretation has neitlier of these advantages. Ejrst,. as 
to the harmony (he says) he has just above shewn that 
tlic transaction will be equally })rophetic of Ch7*i^t\ 
sacrifice, whcthgr my interpretation* be admitted or 
not/' lie hath shewn, it indeed! as the Irishman 

shewed his . And it is fresh in the reader s memQry. 

Come M e, then^ to the second, As to tt}e spcopd 
*''fsays he) the difficuUics which have been so long !tlje 
stnmbling-block of hifidelity, \\hich.upon the foot pf 
" the common iutcrj^rctv.tion you call insuperable; I 
greatly luarvcl tluit you should call them so, when yoU 
acknowledge, in the v:ery bamc page, that the argu- 
*\ Vtcnts hitherto brought to ,vupport the history of 
" this ^CGvnnand are of great weight and validity" 
pp.157, 8- He warveh ! Why let him marvel. I 
siippo.se h(^ never heard that there are insuperable d'^fi;- 
cullies even to some demoniitrable propositions. But 
lie, of all men, should have accepted my concession upon 
fair terniS, since it was made to humour Divines like 
himself; who think it enough for religion if thQ.objection» 
to it be, as he warily expresses it, guarded AGA^^•ST; 

>vhicl», (Jod knows! they often ai'e, by ai'gu- 
ments of no great xccight or validity. 

XX. However (says he) " whether you had owned 
" this or not, I should have taken upon myself 
THE proof that tlie.se insuperable difficulties may be 
very eflectually jiud substantially removed, without 
^ borrowing any aid from your inter pret^-tion. . The 
substance of the objection "to the historic truth of this 

relation, 
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relation, as collected by yourself*, is this, Tftat God , 
'^^ cottid ftetdy gihe sUdh a CGinmaiid to Abi^^ifiaii'i, 'be- 

cniis^'k td'outd throw hifn into inextrtuihlt 'dcnhts ^ 

coHcefMlftg the author of it; as u^het'he'r it frrSY 
^* cdeded from a good or evil beifig^ [l^'cause] li' 
^^'ivttiUd mislead him in his notions of the lMH)i)ie,, 

aitribnltes^ and of the J'undamcntdl principle'^ 6j\ 
^^mordlify. For though the revoking the covUltinid^ 

prevented the homicide] yet the action being vdili^ 
^^'nianded^ dnd^ at the revocation ^ not corid^Mned; 

Abraham his-Ja7hily must needs have thcughi^ 
*' human sacrifices gratejul to the Almighty, rvr^ 

a simple revoking was no condemnation ; but would 

he more naturally esteemed a peculiar indulgence, 
^ for teddy obedience. Thus the Pagan jable of 
'*^ llii'An^!s substituting a hind in the place of Iphige- 

nvei^ did not make idolaters believe that she thei^e^ 
^ fore abhoi^ed human sacrifices^ they having before 

been persuaded of the contrary^' p. 158. The 
objection, the reader sees, coiisists of two parts: iliQ 
bne] that Abraham must doubt of the author of the 
coitenand : the- dt fiery tliat he would be misled conciern- 
ing his attributes ; or in the gratcfulnejss of humaa 
sacrifices to him, 

" To the frsi, our Examiner answers, portly ffom what 
1 myself had obsen^ed might be urged by believfcrs, as 
6i great zceight and validity ^ and partfy from what 
he had picked up elsewhere. ' But here I shall avoid 
imitating his cxami)Ie, in endeavouring to shew the 
invalidity of arguments professedly brought in support 
of religion: an employment by no means becoming a 
Christian Divine. If tliey have any weak parts, I sh«U 
licave them to unbelievers to find out. I have the mbri?. 
reason fob to trust them to their own weighty both as 
they are noiie of his, with whom only I have here to do, 
and as I have acknowledged their validity. All I shall 
observe is, that, as I had made that acknowledgment, 
1 see not to what eh(i they are urged against me ; untess 
it were to ehteitain us with his common-place : w liich 
I should have receded in silence, had he not affected to 
JuUpduec it w jth so much pon)p — Whether you had 
* Piv. Leg. vol. vi. p. 80. 

" ' ' ' * i>i)3 ' owned 



4o6 'remarks b^J ^EVEfeXi:' fPart' tf^ 

o^tied this or not f says he) I shQuId, have takeo yppiv 
" myself the prooL'' Wliereas^. a\I that, he has taken is,, 
the property of oUiers : made his own^ ipd^dj:|>y.a,)yeak,| 
and an imperfect representation. 

now he comes to the second part of the objcctjoPt^ 
^ As to the latter part of the objection j^jfaj/i;^ AeJ tli^^' 
firom tbi5 command, Abraham and his i^mily must, 
Deeds have thought hunicin sacrifices acceptable to. 
" God ; the revoking the command at last, was a suffi-, 
*^ cieut guard against any such construction* To this. 
^ you make the unhtlievcr answer ; iSiO ; because tij^.^ 
*Vaction having been commanded ought to have be^a! 
condemifcd ; and a simple revocation was no, cm\ 
demmlion. But why was not the revocation pf.dic^ 
•* comuiand, in this cabc, a condemnation of the iB^c^oi).?^ 
" If I sliould tempt you to go and kill your pext rie^V 
hour, and afterwards conie and desu-e yqu tp^da 
? it ; would not this aft^r-declaration be. as gO€|c('|La 
*' evidence of my dis-Uke.tv> the action, a§ the. first \y*fjs,Qt' 
my approiKition of it f ... Ves, an^ a much bettcrt fi?, ^ 
may bo presume*! to have been the result of ^/ftf/^ur)^ 
deliberation. Now thop.*»h deliberation an4 ^fH^^, 
" thought are not incident to God; yet as Gbd.m^^^M^ 
case <:onde^ct:nried ^as you say, and very ,tru]y^^ l^^xi 
after the manner of men ; tiiC same construction 
should he ^jul upon his actions^ as ■ are u^i|a^ij p}rt 
mx)n the actions of men in like cases/*^ pifc -l!^pi ^rV 
Now, though? as was sxid fibove, I would pay, w!d€jpj[^t 
regard an^i i^^ie enc e that become? a friend of He ve}ftti9i^ 
to the common anjuments of Ja,its a<^fenc^^ 

I must m)t betray c\on, I confessed they ^y|d|§J^ 
freight u/'d validiiy ; yec, at the same tinie^ f^a^^ea, 
they v.-:?a: with insuperable d0icul(i^^*^^^ 

uhile I t^'iiiK»I must beg leave to intorce mj^' regions 
for this opinion. And, t hoj>e, wirhout ofFericq'^jagjiae 
arf^umcnts, I am no^ about to examine, are jp.i^rc^j^^, this 
writers own. And the reader iius, by tliis tiiije^^s^^iji.too 
much of iiiu^ to be apprehensive, tlmt die 4efi^]lJ4^ 
authority whl be attended with any great "dis^qo^fC? to 
Tcliijion. . : , ic 

. i had observed^ tbfit the Teasonijigs of^.i^^ 
(]t4s case^ as it is comuipiJyj^explamecfi weVe vm aevoid 



of 



of all plausibility^ ,when tjiey proceeded thus — That as 
Abritkflm Uvi^St^^ iteatiiens, vi^hq^ hijil^e-t acf^rf'* 
divine 'ivorship was huffian saci^ifice; if Gk>d fcad cofl^^-!'' 
m^t^^ied that a(!t, and, oh tlie point of parf(Hrii>ance^ on^ii 
remitted it as a favour (and so it is represented) ; without^ 
declaring tlie iniquity of the practice, when addressed lo. 
idols;; or his abhorrence of it, when directed to himself 
tlie family must have been misled in their ideas coa*^ 
cfetning the moral rectitude of that species of religious ^ 
i^^ship: therefore, God, in these circumstances, liad hc^ 
c&^inkhded the action as a trial only^ would have 
explicitly condemned that mode as immoral. But he i^' 
i/ot i^epresented as condemning but as remitting it in 
Jj^okr : cbn3equently, say the unbelievers, God did not 
c£i<i(imand the action at all. — Now what says our Exa- 
jniiiei"^ in ansn^er to all this? He says, — *^ But why ? 
" ^Was not the revocation of the command a condemna- 
'^'tion of the action ? If I should tempt joq to go and 
^ kill your next neighbour, and afterwards come and 
^'vtsiRF. vou not to do it would not this after-decla- 



^ ration be as good an evidence of m^ dislike to th& 
ja\rtion^ as the; first was of my approbation of it? To 
tlfe I. reply ; that the cases are, by no means, parallel; 
iiilhef in thetnselves, or in their circumstances : 1st. Not 
pi themselves. The murder of our next neighbour was^ 
Itttiongst all the Gentiles of that time, esteemed a high 
ihimoraKty; but, on the contrary, human sacrifices a 
yierV holy atid acceptable part of divine worship. 2dly, 
Ncijl; in their circumstances. The desire to ibi beai- the 
^tirder tempts to is (in the case he puts) represented as 
yepi^tance : v^hereas the stop put to the sacrifice of 
/^^is (in the; case puts) represented favour. 

Jjiit wdmt follows I could wish (for the honour; of 
7i(^6dernf£^logy) that the method I have observed would 
^li^ve pettnitted me to pass over in silence. Now, 
thbi^ deliberation and after-thought (says htj ^dxe^ 
^•*^j[i6t incident to God, yet, as God, in this case,.conde- 
scended (as you say, and very truly) to act atier tiie 
"^^f* mariner of men ; the same construction Fhoaki be put 
up6h'his actions, as are usually put upon the actions 
of mi^n m like cases:'* (pp. 155, 156.) i. though 
fMIJS^j^a/idjraiidfl^^^ God; 



yet ymi are to onderstfind bis actions^ as if they were 
ihddcnt. A hornd interpretati'^ai ! And yet his ref)re- 
sentation of the c(»iiiinan4 ftnd his d cent illustration of 
it, iiy a murder in irtteniiofi, not suffer us to inter- 
pret it ill any other irtanner. For God, as ii' iu haste, 
and before due deliberaiion, is represented a« conuiniTKl- 
injj; an immoral action ; yet again, as it were by uii 
iajter-thoutrht^ ordering it to* be fon^born, by r^aiton of 
its immorality. And in u hat is all tliis impious jargon 
founded? If you ^^ill l)c!it'vc our Examiner; on the 
principle 1 laid down, '1 kat (iod cohdescertdif to act 
after the manuer of men. I have all nlong had occa- 
sion to compinin of his misrepresenting my prwclptes. 
feut they were principles he disiiked. Ami tlris th^ 
jnodern managenient ot controversy has sanctified. Eirt 
here, though the principle be approved, he yet cannot forbear 
piisrcfTCsentinfiT it. So bad a thingf is an evifc luibit. . 'Ixt 
pfie tell him therefore, that by the principle oi God^i 
condescending to act after the n^mier 0/ wev^ is not 
meant, that he ever acts in com{)liance to those vices and 
superstitions, which arise from the depravity of huhian 
xcill : but in conformity only to mens indifferent tlian- 
ners and customs ; and to those usages which result only 
"from the finite imperfections of their nature.^ - Tb«i 
though, as in the cnse before us, God was plea^, ia 
cc»nformity to their mode of intbrmation, to use their 
custom of revoking a command ; yet fee never conde- 
^•ended to iu^itate (as our Examiner, supposets) the irre^ 
solution, the repentance, and horrors of consoience of a 
murderer in intention. Which (gracious lieaves-!) is 
the parallel this Divine brings to illustrate tlic conua^nd 
to Abraham. But he had read that God is eonietinDes 
said to. repent \ and he thought, I suppose, it answered 
to that repentance which the stins^s of conscience souse- 
times produce in bad men. Whereas it is said, in con- 
fornjity to a good magiiitrates or parent s correctioft of 
vice, first to threaten punishment; and tben, on the 
offender's amendment, to remit it. 

XXI. But he goes on without any sigps of remorap. 
Nor will the Pagan fabled oi Diand% substirtiti^ig a 
hind in ^lie plafc of Ipkigenia at; air help your'unbe^ 
^Miever.' TO^ 'cQ J iicjt, $a>^ they^ Di^ rop' roR^THEM, 
12 ' ^ <*makf 



^ niake idolatoi's l)e]ie,ve that she therefore abhurrtJil-' 
liuifian sacrifices. But doDtot.they tfcemselyes, <tf km^ 
not you assigned a very proper and siift*cient rea^ua; 
" why it did, cas* that ti«y had befen bejort: ptrmaded^, 
of the cofitrarjf f \V here liumau sacrifice.^ ru^ke' a 
*f part of tlie settled standing rclii>iou ; the retusal to* 
V accept a humai) sacrifice in pne instance a)ay, indeed, 
be rarijoi' looked upon as a particula*- induic^euce, than 
" as a deciaraliaii against rhe tiling in gross. But h hei'C 
tlie thiruT was commanded but in one single ini-tancei 
' y and the comm^ua revoked in tliat very instance ( Auieh 
is our present case), such revocation in all reasonabli^ 
coustructian \^ as effectual a qondemnation of the tilings 
as ii (ioii had told Abrabamy in so niany words, that 
he delighted not in buoian sacrifices.'* p. ibi. To 
come to our Examiners haU buried sense, we aie ol'ten 
obliged tp remove, or at least to sift well, tlie rubbisli of 
Jiis woi-ds. Jie says, the rtvocaiion was an effectuak 
CQudenwation. This may either signify, that vien 
j&^e from the prejudices of Pagan superstition may see 
that human sacrifices were condemned by tlie revocatiua 
of the command : or, that Abrahams Jamilif could see 
tbb. . [n tlie first sense, X have nothing to do witli hi« 
fufoposition ; and in the second, I shnll take tlie liberty to 
deny it was an eff ectuat condemnation. With how good 
xeason let the reader judge, 

Abraham^ for the greut emls of God's providence 
u'fts called out of an idolatrous city, infected, as all such 
cities then were, with tliis horrid superstition. He was 
liimself an idolater, as appears from the words Joshua 
' — Vmir fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood 
in did time, even Terah the J at her of Abraham, and 
the father of Nachor: and 'tu^y served other gods. 
'And I took your father Abraham*, i^e. God, in the 
ffct of - calling him, instructed him in the unity of his na- 
•-ture, and the error of Polytheism : as tiie great princi|>lej 
<br the sake of which (and to preserve it in onc^ family 
amidst an universal ovei^ow of idolatry) he m-us called out. 
That he must be prejudiced in favour of his country 
^^npefstitions; is not to be doubted ; because it is (x 

human 
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human nature itself to be so : and yet find no.parf icuji^r 
instruction given him, coitcemiug the superstition iii qi^r' 
tion. Further, the noble Author of tlie CharacttristuB] 
observes, that " it appears that he was under no extrenae'. 
" surprise on Uiis trying revelation ; nor did he tliink ojf; 

expostulating in the least on tliis occasion ; wlieh atv 
•* another time he could be so importunate for the pardpo, 

of an inhospitable, murderous, impious, and incestuous 
" city Insinuating hereby, that tliis kipd of sacrj&:£r 
was a thing he had been accustomed to: now noble 
AutlxNT observes this, upon the Examiner\ that ia, thi( 
common interpretation. And I believe, on tJ^at footing,, 
lie, or a better wnter, would find it difficult to ener\'at6 
t.ic observation. Whereas I have shewn (in the place 
iironi whence I have here quoted it) that it tails together 
with that interpretation. 

Well; Abraham is now in the land of Cajiaaii ; imd 
again surrounded with the same idolatrous and ihlmmaa 
sacrificers. Here he receives the command : and, on tbiS 
pohit of performance, has it countermanded a& a Fji'^ 
voutt. A circumstance, in the revocation, which I must 
be^ the Examiner's leave lo insist upon ; especiaUyoeilicil . 
.| hnd him so slippei^ as,- at every turn, to for^t 'Jt| 
that is, to pass it over in silence, without either owping^or 
denying. As indeed, the little suppoit his. gieneral 
argument has, in any place, is only by keeping truth out 
of sight But further, the favour was luiaccompamed 
with any instruction concerning the moral nature of diis 
kind of sacrifice ; a practice never, positively fqrbidden 
but by the Law of ]l/o6€,s\ Now, in this case,. I, would 
ask any candid reader, the least acquj^inted with bumau 
nature, whether Abraham and his fauuly, prejudicect as 
they were in favour of human sacrifices (tlie.ofte, by 
his education in his country religion ; the other, by their 
communication with their Pagan neighbours, jBiftdi as 
appears by Scripture, but too apt to i'all ifito jdpl^try) 
would not be naturally toiupied to tliinkas favpurnhjiy ji>f 
human sacrifices as those Pagans were, who . upderefood 
that /)/dfy?a required Iphigmia; though 3be accepted 
a hijid ia Im stead. And with ;such readers, I,, ficpilly, 
leave ijt. 

r . ; * I>iT.l«g.vol.vi.p.3r. 



'3fXtF. 'Our Exainiher having new iihe^tt^,ifii.sti ThaUr- 
nirif^ is not* foufided in inUh—rSecomWyyi^ 

TKht it is productive of no ntiUty : be comes, in goodie' 
tirfi'^; to the third and listst pait of his Htrculenn labour,". ^ 
td shew, that it mokes matters 'worse than I JoujidV 
them : which, in other words, we sh^ll find, will amount ' 
tA' this-^That the comrHon interpretation agree^!^ with his\ 
sysiemi but that mine does not: which sifstem, hy tte 
khoivn courtesy of controversy, you ire to permit him to? 
ciiSll^ i^citWGrd of God. * 
This, Sir, ^^^y^ ^c^is the substance of w^hat has^ 

been 01* ftiay be offered, itr &nswe# to the objections. 

propounded upon the common f<>otof interpretatioat 

Let us now see wlmty«>^^r interpretation affords that is, 
** t)btter. 'Yoii say then ; That the command could 

occasion no mistakes concerning the dnnvcMttri^ 
^^BkiUpy iecause tt 'tt^as only the conveyance of an 
^^fnjor^ihatlon by dction instead of words ; in conform 

Vilify ib f he common ^ode of conversing in early 
^tini^^st ' This action therefore being m^^re sccpjexy^ 
^^ itnd^ like xvordsy only of arbitrary sigfnfication ; it 
** i^rf ^to' moral import; but the formality of that 
**\adih}ffl rthich has no moral import, is seen no zraji 
'^to Oj^ect the moral character of the author.-^ AW 
*^ Wiis,' Sir, is admitted," Very well, proceed. In 
!^*'^6ur way oF reckoning, the command ted no mond 
^^JrhportV for notlm was intended to be doiie to 
^^ 'Aorahanii hurt or prejudice; who, as you 'tell 

Well understood— h&w the scenicdt Pepresenioh 
t^a^ /(j end\ — and must needs conclade-^ 
l^^'^^Jier fhat God v'ould stop his hand tchen he came 
^tj c/^^^ fAe sacrifcing stroke; or ihat-^his" son^ 
l^f^j^lfif^^^^^ the person of Chvi&ty was iMBiEDiATELr 
^***^h> 0(r restored to life. This solution, no doubt, 

clfekfe Tip. every* thing as to Abraham ; and conse* 
' ^^'^ P^^^ the objection, which says; 

^*)hkt ; (jod could not give sudi a conimand, because it 
j^'^^ifilferrtd a violation of the natural law." pp;5i 61 , 162.' 
'^^/Hferfe certainly I can complain of nothing but my ill 
■^foi'tiihe: This is the first time the Examiner has pleased 
to o\vn that I hax'e reujoved an objection. And new, 
, io$tei^^f rejoicing in the houcmf he d^ me, I have a 
' V wruplc 
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iicniple of conscience about accepting it. Aiid mj case 
i» this. He says 1 have removed it upon this principl^.^ 
ctf mine, that the command had no moral import. But,* 
a!as! in crossing the proverb, and looking ^ as itMcre^ 
into his month, (for tiiere his words have their birth, 
and not from his heart) 1 find he foully mistakes tiie 
meanin/T of the principle ; and, what is worse, seems to 
give his own ^^ro^g meaning to me. " In rouEM'ay 
** of reckoning, the command liad no moral import ; for 
notb.ing was intended to be done to Abraham'^ hurt or 
prejudice." Hut as near as- he thinks himself to me, 
fee is a mile from the reason. The reason why I say it 
b^d no mornl import, was, not hecau;^ nothing rcas 
Jone to Abmlvdius hurt or prejndiee ; Alas! No: hut' 
because the act commanded was, both in tlie intention 
of God, and in the knowledge of Abraham^ a '*mere 
scenical representation}^ and not a religious sacrifitt: 
for thHt a st'cnical representation has nothing of that 
moral import which belongs to the thing represented.- 
Let the gilt, then, go current or not, just as the fcfider 
pleases. 1 find I have little reason to be anxious about 
its value, and less to be proud of the honour t for hfe 
immediately subjoins, " But as this solution removes on^' 
** difficulty, it creates another." What, another in favour 
cf infidelity ! No. But concerning Abraham's merit 
in obedience. Yet his purpose.is here to shew, that my 
interpretation can do nothing against an infidel objec- 
iion; which, were it not for hi^ answers^ that, as be 
well expresses it, stand guar^d over ttem, might run no- 
body knows whither. So that still, by his own cbuf^ssion^ 
my iuterpix^tation lias Removed one of the strongest 
infidel objections. However, as I would not befor^ 
accept this honour at the expence of trutli; so= "neither 
will I now at the expence of Abrahanis chaxiifcf^K'^ L^t 
us en(]uire, therefore, into this new-created ditficuUy. 
'* It is (says he) that the command will not stand with* 
the notion of a trial, in one point, in which' thfe 
history itself intimates it was intended as such.* You 
tell us ; \h2Lt Abraliam, in e:ipressing his' e.tfremt 
readiness to ober/^ declared a full co^tjidorce in^tlit 
^'promises of God; Mhich is very true, liut you. say 
nothing of virtue^ Le. of his patience wA 

deiiial; 
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•f denial ; .of which, yet, tbis command was; intetided 

trial. The very words of the conunand sltew this. ¥ak^ 
*^*now thy so7ty thine o:^ly son Isaac, whom yuoks. 
LOVEST. Here are two things pointed at, as stemlirtg 
in the way to hinder Abraham from obeying this com^i 
^* maud. 'i. The assurances which God iiad <jjven hi;ii, 
that Isaac should he the heir of the proriiises ; toe 
*^ Isaac was Abraham's only son, not by birth but by 
promise. 2. His natural paternal aftbcUon. The 
first difliculty bis faith was to remove ; llnxsec^/jd was 
; to. be couqucrcU by hia resolution and fortitude. 
" But where, I a$k, was Abraham's resolution ; if lie 
Jki«jw, eitlier tliat God would not suffer the coinmanH 
*^ to be put in execution; or if he did, that he aliouW 
" instantltf be restored to him ? Resolution is shewed 
by bearing Aflfr// things ; but on neither of these sup- 
positiops had Abraham any thing in expectation, Uy 
*r^>fiiicli he could be a sufferer." p. 1G3. And now we 
s^e how zail/ingly he was misled, when he mistook nay 
j;easoa, why tUe action had no moral import ; and say- 
ii)g,. it was l^cause nothing was intended to be do?ie to 
Abraham s hurt or prejudice. Vox it was preparatory 
tq .wUi^t; he here undertakes to shew, ttiat, according U> 
lipjynterpretation, Abraham had no room to exercise his 
gj^rpal affection ; that being what he drives at by all hi» 
^ouncj-about words. Rut to proceed. He says, " Yoii^ 
tell us ihbt Abraham, m expressing his extreme rea- 
" di^ess to obey, declared a tiiil confiLlence in the pro- 
" mi^s. of God. lJut you say nothing of his virtue; 
" i. pf.his PATIENCE and self-denial, of whjcu 

" THIS COMMAND M'AS IXTEXDED AS A TKIAL." He 

»^ys very true I said nothing of it, and the reason wa*. 
(not tliat I thought he IluI tiiciu not, but) because holy 
Scripture nothing of them\ But he tiills me, 
though., Scripture ^^//x/ nothing, it pointed to tiieni. And 
i^'did.^jt^if he gpes to tl.aL Indeed, I neither said nor 
pqintedat anything, so tibsurd, as i\vdt the comniaTid 
was. intended as a trial pj his patience and self-denial^ 
becauiMf Scriptui,;c, represents it as a trial of his faith 
opjy. By FAixu Abuauam wuen hk w as thied 

S#e Wh<]^Ui« Letter-writer lias very pcrtinentJy. rephed to ibis 
.0 oJJ^ered 



%4fcrei up Uwc^ ^ys tbe^aptbor of tbe E^istlc tQ the 
. But J vypnt, promise nhfit I sh^ll nc^ 4? 

the future, I tbink it deserves to be, pointed atf \ ^Jkt 
be^yB I speak of Abraham' fait aiid say not|[i^«f 
jib virtue. It is conHnonly said, indeed, that paticMC 
i> <r virtue ; but it is kue that /ai/A is onc/.^Iso. 
' Thouah be mny be in the nuuibcr of those subtile scbbol- 
; men llie Poet speaks of, for augbt 1 k^Dow, . / 

" Who faith and virtue, sense and reason 8|dity 
With allnhe rash dexterity of wit.^ . ' 

Yet, for all tWs, I own, that the great merii of 
'jAhrahama faitli implied in it patience and self-deniaL 
;Lct us hoar then how I have lessened tlicse . tirtues. 
Wliy then ''hear (.^ayj^ our E.raminer) whkt-t£e 
" Auilior of the Epistle to the Hebrews says'; wh6:i)est 
understood this matter. By faith, Autvhkm ''i^hen 
^ he zrqs t reedy offered up Isaac; d7idhethti;t'Md n- 
ceived the promises, o^ered up his onhj higb^ien 
sojf ; of Ti'hom it xras said, that in Isaac sha'ti'thy 
seed be called \ accoujUing, that Gbd ^trsnbte to 
raise him up ex'e7i from the dead. Heb. xi. lyj iS^ Vp. 
It is in the natiiro of the thing, necessary 'to bd sbb- 
poscci ; ihtit Abraham was firmly pei^uadcd> ^ ^f/Str, 
" that God would revoke the command ; 07% that lie 
would raise up his son from the dead ; for <tthefwjse 
^* the promise could never stand. The Apdstte tells^u 
" precisely, which of these he believed ; that it'was, 
" that God would raise Lsaac from the dead: Arid rfis 
** agrees with tfie character that the Scripture giVci bf 
Abraham^ faith; his believins; againstT lib^KV^. ^• 
•'against all the appearances or probabilities of hGiiiin 
tilings. When Isaac was bom, he received YAm ff^n 
the dead; i.e. from a dead womb. Suppdsinr; hfm 
" slain, he lielieved that he should again reciSv^'him 
*\from the dead ; and this again was believing a 6 ii^lNST 
HOPF ; for one was as much against the natural cotijrtsc 
"of things, a^=i the other. But pray observe this; Sir; 
** the A[)ostlc does not say, that Abraham accbiirtted 
" that God would raise his son instaxtly. He might 
" (for auirht Abraham knew, or had any reason to b6pe 
" to the contrary) be Foa ever lost to :ftiM; tboagh 



'^^ Hi^^g'asBiired he eoi^ld ne^ bo tdst k»^at \tiie 
imMh&of God sbouM foil ; upon ^hich ftxjt/ Tritere 
thrill be room left fot all that disturbance from {Xstssitfa 
^'^aKiid natural aflfettkm^ which every father^feeU- upon 
tll^ loss of a beloved child; and consequently, mattfer 
\" telt'for the exercise of bis virtue.. It suits best iiideed, 
^*-Vri(h'yotir hypothesis, to say, that A-braham believed 
that his son should be raised ivstantlv. For if tliis 
" wliole transaction was a scaiical representation, to 
"inform Abraham of tlie sacrifice of CAm^; and if 
i;"this (as you s^iy,*) was the principal design of, the 
comtnana 'y the inforination once given, the scenery 
' quj^ht to be at an end. And this is one reason, ainoncj 
otIierSy why I cannot believe your account to be the 
ti'ue one;, because it destr(^ the force and virtue of 
" the co^uDand, considered as a trial of Abrahams 
resolution and self -denial; which nevertheless, tlie 
▼cry history plainly intimates to us, it was intended to 
■j*.lie,^\pp. 163— 165. 

^ But now wlien I thought he was going to prove that 
>s^hraham had these virtues of patience and self -denial^ 

tie. is got upon quite anotlier scent; and lias suirted two 

.bth^r virtues, his resolution and his fortitude. — " The 
:,f* first difficulty his faith was to remove ; the second was 

^^..to be conquered by his re'solutiox and fortitudje.'* 
/ iiut wh niust be my difficulty all this while, who have 

^fjp.d6.\^'idl such e writer! Shall I examine what he says 
VJto Abraham's patience and self -denial ? Come on 
i;^li)^n. . But now they are of a sudden turned to resolu- 
\tion an(J. fortitude ! Shall I seize upon his resolutio?i 
^J^^d for^^^ lit vain. Before he gets to the end 

ilia 8^rgument, tliey are changed into resolution myA 
^.^Iplfri/finial. " The (Command (fiC says J is to be con- 

^I'S^^^^das trial of Abraham's resoi ution' and self- 
^ if^'p^^^ And so the two pair of virtues, patience 

^4XXi^ s^f^ and resolution 'and for /it ude^ have 
.. jfiirly . Giampromised the matter. And at last it is agreqd, 
■- je^ iva.AV and Tory election, tint resotuiion axid 
y^^lf 'denial shall stand each for the other's representative. 

Jua^c^rs, tiijariDrpre being now well settled, here we shall 
^^IpftV^^'theuj, For there is tiie saiifie reverence due to the 

" * ♦ Div. Leg, vol. vi. p. 28. 

nonsense 
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ndnseMe of gitat wFiten^. the horiesi translMor irf 
Sathisf has tauglifc ua te be chie to the covrupiim. of 
great i»i(sisters. Tiierefore; i^liat he says ol* tbi»' tatter 
quality may not be unfitly al)>plie<l to the! foi uier*, thtft 
trhat souads like nonsense ilaay not be nonsense : and 
it is not so nnuch tiiet.act, as tiie characters of aneti 
that constitute it*" — But as I can aodie notliingof 
his words, 1 will try to* pick out hiS' ^caning ; wtuch, 
stter all, secins to aeseiiso nie of leaving Abraham 
neither patiemc nor stlf^d^nial : and is fountled in 
this, that, acc()rding to the con>mon inteFpretation; as 
Abraham did not knoxv when haac would be restored 
to him, " tljcre was roorti left for all that disturbanee 
" from passion- and natural aObction, which every iath($r 
" feels upon the loss of a beloved child ; and eoqse- 
qucntly exercise for his virtufc*" But on my interpus- 
tation (that Abraham knew bis son xmit\i^ ^6n te^iortd 
.Ct) him) there was no rooin, it seiemSj for the elsercise^f 
these virtues. And now, whdt is here woi'th a«8Wering? 
IH: botli casts Abraham^ faith had -the same trial. 
And thiii is allowed. And had aot h\$ pater nai affhc- 
tion? In neither case did he know, but that hiai sob 
was to receive the sacrificing stroke. And was not the 
paternal affection, as much interested in receiving hkn to 
life after three days, as alter three years ? Supposing, 
(as is gianted) that his Jailh in Gods promises w4s 
exactly tbe same in both cases. How then doeij tha 
reader think our Examiner supports his chiaane ? How? 
but in that way all ciiicaiie is supported; By represent- 
ing both cases falsely. Under the commori interpreiatioa, 
he represents it thus,-^'* Isaac might (for Abraham 
" knew, or had any reason to hope to the contrary) be 
" FOR EVER LOST TO HIM." And he tells me, it suits 
best with my hypothesis, to say^that Abraham believed 
thathisson should be raised instantly." pp. 164,1(55. 
I know of nothing that suits so well with viy h if po thesis 
as truth ; nor notiiing so ill with it, fis our Examiners 
understandhig. What shall I say ! Or rather what shall 
I not say. O patience! I feel thou art a virtue^ at 

* " What sounds like corruption may not be corruptioa ; and 
it is not 50 uxwch the act,^ as the characters of rnea that tousli- 
tute it." Gord. Transl. of Sail. PoK Disc. p. 97. 

our 
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oar. Examiner truly calk thee. — ^Wbat? tdo not those 
very wcMrds of Scripture, of which the Examiner series 
hioiself in support of the common interpretation, oo 

: counting that God was able to raise him up even from 
-the dutd, imply, in all common construction, that Jlbra" 
.kamaccoantedj or ^believed, or had rtasofi to hopt^ that 

'■ Isaac was NOT for ever lost to him ? But it could 

, not foe otherwise even upon our Examiner s own inter^ 
pretation, who in p. 148, makes the receiving from the 
dead an allusion to the dead w<Hnb of Sarah ; for, accord^ 

r ing to this sense, which, he tells us, he prefers to any 
other, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews could 
never suppose (whatever our Examiner does) that Abra^ 
ham might fear that Isaac would be for ever lost to him. 
For the argament, according to his conception of the 
Apostle's sense, runs thus, — Abrahain received Isaac out 

\ (Of Sarah'ji dead womb ; so he hoped to receive him again 

' from the ashes the sacrifice. Thus does this Examiner^ 
at.^very turn, forget his own principles: or, rather, 
having no principles of his own, he perceives not that he 
takes the contradictory principles of others. Again, does 
not my interpretation, which supposes that Abraham 
well understood that this commanded action was a 
acenical representation of Christ's sacrifice on the cross; 
necessarily imply that Abraham knew no more than that; 
as the Redeemer of Mankind could not lie under the 

r power of the grave ; so, his representative, even though 
be received the sacrificing stroke, would not ? Shoiud 
he, ttierefore, have so prevaricated as to insinuate, that I 
used the word instantly in the sense of aiomentaneously ; 
when m^ argument shews I used it in opposition to a 
distant time 7 If the stroke had been given, we know, 

, it could not have been till the third day at least. And 

]ifk this time I hope there was room enough left for all 
,^Vth|tt disturbance from passion and natural affection 

; V which everv father feels upon the loi s of a beloved 

. '/child." pp.164, 16.5, 

J . After all this, could the candid or sensible reader con* 
i^ceive it possible that our Examiner sl^ould end his 
^ argument in the foUowiug strain ? " So that in taking 
^* one handle away fi-om unbelievers, you have given 
'* them another. For if, upon the foot of the common 
Vot. XI. E E " 
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interpretation, they think tliey see a vicrfatkm of the 
natural law ; they may, upon your inC^mtation^ 
alledge an inconsistency of the Scriptures with them- 
selves : and I apprehend, Sir, that it is a much ea^er 
-thing to shew that the command carries no violation of 

" the natural law, the common interpretation admitted; 
than it will be to reconcile your hypothesis to the 
Scripture account of this matter. So much has Chris* 
tianity gained by your interpretation ! " p. 165^ — But 

I leave him to the reader s mercy. 

• XXIII. " But this is not the greatest difficulty you 

" have to account for fsays he J. The objection relates 
not to Abraham only, but also to his family ; who (as 
you have made your unbeliever say) must needs 

*' have thought human sacrifices acceptable to God; 

" because the action was not formally Condemned at the 

^* recocation of the command. I do think, Sir, that it 
would be a very considerable objection to this history; 
if it did give any reasonable encouragement to the 
belief, that human sacrifices were acceptable to God ; 
and I have given my reason why I think it cannot give 

" any such encouragement ; which is that, in this case, 
the revocation of the command, without any formal 

" condemnation of the action, is sufficient to guard 

" against any such abuse. Whether you agree vn^h me 
in this principle, or whether you are; of the infidel side 

^' of the question in this particular point, you have not 
told us ; nor shall I take upon me to guess. But you 
are fully persuaded, that, upon your hypothesis, the 
objection is entirely removed. Your words are these ; 
There rvas not the least occasiofiy when God remitted 
the offering of Isaac, that he should formally condemn 
hu7nan sacrificeSj to prevent Abraham, or his fami- 

" ly's falling into an opifiion, that such sacrifices u ere 
not displeasing to him — For the command^ having, as 
zee said, no moral impo?^t; bein^only an information by 

" action, where one thing stood Jor the representative of 
another ; all the consequence that could be deduced 

^^from it was'bnly this; that the Son of God should be 
offered up for the sins of mankind: therefore the con- 

" cepions they [Abraham, viz. and his family] had 

^ of human sacrifices after the conmandy must needs be 

« just 
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^*just the same which they had before; and there- 
^\fore^ instruction concerning the cvecrable nature of 
human sacrifices xvas not only needless, but quite 
" beside the question*. I can easily understand, Sir, 
" how the matter stood with Abi^ahain; and that, he 
^ was in no danger of being misled, as to the nature of 
" human sacrifices, who knew tlie secret of the whole 
" affair ; and that it was notliing else but scenery. But 
" how this answer will serve for his family ; who are to 
be presumed to have known nothing of this scenical 
representation, is utterly past my comprehension. 1/ 
say that the family of Abrahain must be presumed to 
have knoum nothitig of this scenical representation; 
^* because you have told us from the very first, that the 
information to be conveyed by it was intended for 
Abraham's sple use ; and I do not see how Abraham 
" could open to his family the scemiy of the transaction, 
without explaining the mysteiy. Accordingly, your 
*^ answer, in this very passage, imports, that^ Abraham's 
family^ as well as himselt^ tcere acquainted with this 
mystery ; for you say that all the consequence that 
^ COULD be deduced from this transaction was, that the 
Son of God should be ojfcred up for the sins of man^ 
" kind. All the consequence that could be deduced ! 
By 'whmi? Why, by Hbe family of Abraham; for to 
theniy as well as to Abraham, does the infei^ence,' y^hich 
" you immediately subjoin, belong — Therefore the 
" conceptions they had of human sacrifces nnist needs 
be just the same, &c. But is not your putting the 
^'family of Abraham in possessio9i of this consequencie 
a very plain declaration, that they knew tl)e mystery 
of Christ's sacrifice ! Now therefore, Sir, take yoiir 
choice, and give up one part of your hypothesis, or the 
other, as best pleases you ; for to hold both is impos* 
^* sible. If you say that the family of Abi^aham were 
acquainted with the mystery of Christ's sacrifice ; it 
will overturn all you have said concerning their igno- 
ranee of a future state : for to what purpose the Son 
of God was. to be offered up for the sins of mankind, 
if no life is to be expected after this, ft is impossible 
to comprehend. It likewise overturns the single 
♦ Div. Leg. vol. vi. pp. 33, 34. 

£.£2 " rea-soDw 
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reason you have given why the expUmation (usual in i 
. all such cases) to shew the import of the transaction ^ 

" was not added, viz. that it was a point not Jit for cmn- 
mon knowledge. But if you shall chuse to say, that 
the revelation of this mystery, was for the sole infor- 
mation of Abraham, and that his fantHy knew nothing 
of it (which I think you must say, to make your inter- 

" pretation good), the objection will lie full against yoy, 
unanswered. For upon this supposition, they must 

*^ have considered this transaction, not in your artificial, 
hidden light, but in its apparent^ natural light ; and 
the construction in favour of human sacrifices must 
have been the very same, as if no such representation 
as you speak of had been intended." pp. 165 — 168. 
" Whether (say9 he) you agree with me, or are of 

*■ THE INFIDEL SIDE OF THE QUESTION." A dire ct- 

lemma ! to which he reduces all his adversaries. Agret 
not with him, and you are at once on the infidel side oj 
the questim. 

" Qui meprise Cotin, n'estime point son Ro5, 
Et n'a, selon Cotin, ni Dieu, ni foi, ni loi. 

But if this be my alternative, sit anima m^ea cum philo- 
sophiSy as was said on the like occasion; they are niuch 
the better company. — I believed that an infidel objection 
to the command to Abraham, on the comnrion interpre- 
tation of it, had weight ; and I explain the force of it^ in 
order to remove it; and to excite other defenders of 
Hevelation to consider it : for which, it seems, I am 
of the infidel side of the question. 

I had said, that the command was for Abraharns sole 
use ; and " therefore f he says ) that the family of Abr-aham 
must be presumed to know nothing of this scenical 
representation." Notwithstanding this, / presume they 
did know it. Herelie takes me in a flagrant contradiction. 
But did he indeed not see that where I spoke of its being 
given for Abraham's sole use, I was opposing it, (as the 
course of my argument required), not to the family which 
lived under his tents, but to the Jewish people, when the 
history of the transaction was recorded — And now 

having 

• Here the Letter-writer, so often mentioned before, is quite 
fcaodalaed ; and cannot forbear breaking out at p. 77*—'* I declare 
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having exposed his wrong conclusion from my words, let 
us consider next the wrong conclusion he draws from his 
tmn. ^ I do not see ( says he) how Abraham could open 
^ to his family tlie scenery of the ti'ansaction without 
explaining tiie mystery." What does he mean by, 
" open the scenery of the transaction ?" There are two 
senses of this ambiguous expression; it may signify, 
either ea'plaining the moral of the scenery^ or simply, 
Celling his family that the transaction was a scemcal 
representation. He could not here use the phrase in the 
first sense, because he makes eaplaining the mystery a 
thing different from opening the scenery. He must mean 
it then in the latter. But could not Abraham tell his 
family, that this was a scenical representation^ withoi^t 
explaining the mystery? I don't know what should 
hinder him, unless it were «a charm. If he had the free 
use of speech, I think, he might, in the transports of bia 
joy, on his return home, tell his wife, that God had 
ordered him to sacrifice his son, and that he had carried 
him to Mount Moriah, in obedience to the Divine 
*^ command, where a ram was accepted in his stead. 
But that the whole was a mei-e scenical representation, 
or figure, of a mysterious transaction wliich God had 
^' ordained to come to pass in the latter ages of the 
world." And I suppose when he had once told his 
wife, the family would soon hear of it. Now could they 
not understand, what was meant by a scenical represen-^ 
tation^ as well when he told them it was to prefigure a 
mystery y as if he had told them it was to prefigure the 
CrucyU'ion of Jesus ? The explanation, here given, had 
I no otlier way of blunting his dilemma (for if I escape 
his contradictiony he has set iiis dilemma^ which, he saya, 
"'tis impossible I should avoid) had I nothing else, I say, 
'tis very likely I should have insisted upon this ; but there 

ar^ 

" it, if you be Dr. & I am perfectly astonished at you/* But 

so am not L The good man kqows nothing of t!ie contagion of 
controversy. He seems to have studied his profession with an 
intent only of coming to the truth ; and he speaks fmm the heart. 
His whole pamphlet is a learned and well-argued performance : 
and if he has been more attentive to the force of iiis reasoning 
than to the ornaments of his language, the lovers of tr uth have the 
more to thank hini for, as he gives her tQ them undressed, and put^ 
It gloss upon UQtbing. 

f: E 3 
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are more ways than one of taking him by bis hoim 
" Now therefore ( says he ) take your choice, and gi?e 
" up one part of your hypothesis or the other, as best 
"pleases you; for to hold both is impossible. 
" If you say that the family of ^^raAa??? were acquainted 
" with the mystery, it Avill overturn all you said concern- 
ing their ignorance of a future state. — But if you shall 
" chuse to say that the revelation of the mystery was for 
" the sole information of Abraham^ and that his family 
knew nothing of it, then — tlie construction in favour of 
human sacrifices must have been the very same as if no 
such representation, as you speak of, had been intended." 
I desire to know where it is that I spoke aky thing 
cmiceming Abraham s family's ignorame of a future 
state ; and tliereforc call upon liim, for the Htftf^ and 
Ia0t time, to name the place. But, I am afraid, some- 
thing is wrong here as^ain : and that, by Abrahanris family^ ' 
he means the Israelites under Moses s policy. For, with 
fegard to than, I did indeed say that the gross body of 
the people were ignorant of a future state. But then 1 
supposed them equally ignorant of the true import of the 
•command to Abraham. But, if, by Abraham's family^ 
he means, as every man does, who means honestly, those 
who resided with him under his tents, I suppose them 
indeed acquainted with the true import of tlie command ; 
but then, at the same time, not ignorant of a future state. 
Thus what our Examiner had pronounced impossible, 
was, it seems, all tl^ while very possible. And, in spite 
of his dilemma, both parts of the hypothesis were at 
peace. 1 can hardly think him so grossly immoi^ as to 
have put this trick upon his reader with design ; I rather 
think it was some confused notion concerning the Popish 
virtue of tradition (that trusty conveyancer of truth) 
which led him into all this absurdity ; and made him con- 
clude, that what Abraham's family once knew, their pos- 
terity could never forget. Though the written word tells 
us, that when Moses was sent to redeem this posterity 
from bondage, they remembered so little of God's reve* 
lations to their forefathers, that tliey knew nothing even 
of his nature. 

XXIV. Our Examiner now concludes his Conside- 
rations (which we have quoted word for word in order as 
2 they 
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they lie, without curtailing or abridging) in this manner. 
Thus, Sir, it appears, that what was wdl before, comes 
out bad, from under your liands. Which confirms to 
me what I have often thought ; tliat experiments in 
religion are seldom good for any thing. The truth of 
this whole case, appears to me in this plain light. God 
called Abraham to this great trial; to make him an 
example of faith and resignation. Abraham obeys 
Gods call; under a full persuasion that iiis son was 
lost to him ; and yet as fully assured that the promises 
of God should not fail. In this view he is an example 
of both ; and thus much the Scriptures war ra fit. M'e^ 
who see the resemblance between this case, and God's 
requiring his only Son . to be offered up as a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, rightly say, that the one 
w as intended to be the figure of the other. But whe- 
ther Abraliam knew any thing at all of Christ's sacrv-^ 
fice ; or whether he knew nothing ; the Scripture is 
*' tvhollif silent \ and you ought to have been silent toa 
It is lit for us to stop where the Scripture stops — and 
let infidelity do its worst" p. 1 69. 

What was well before, comes oQt bad," it seems, 
under my hand which conjirms him in a " Thought 
" he often had) that expekiments in keligion ari 
" SELDOM GOOD FOR ANV THING." By the way, thou^i 
this seems but an odd compliment to the many ^ne 
e^vperiments, which a great Prelate of his acquaintance 
has made in religion. However, tliat Ire. ()f ten had this 
thought, I do not at all doubt. The thing I least ex* 
pected was, that he should venture to tell his thoughts. 
But, in the paroxysm of answering^ out it came ; and 
from a man not the best formed by nature aperto vivere 
*ooto. Writers, indeed, have diftered much how these 
EXPERIMENTS should be made. Some would have 
Scripture alone employed in making them : others were 
for taking in fathers and councils ; and some again for 
applying raillery and ridicule to the work. But I know 
of no Protestant till our Examiner, who ever talked against 
the thing itself. That language had been now, for near 
two hundred years, confined to the walls of tlie Inquisi- 
tion. For what is jualdng experimnts in religion, but 
illustrating it by new arguments, arising from new dis- 
coveries 
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coveries made of the harmony in God's various dispen<< 
iations to mankind i just as philosophers unfold nature, 
by new enquiries into the contents of bodies ? No 
XXPERIMENTS, is the language indeed of folitigians . 
(for in some things bigotry and politics agree ; as exti emes 
run easily into one anotiier, by their very endeavour, to 
keep at distance) because, according to the politician's 
creed, religion being usefol to the state, and yet not 
founded in truth, all inquiries tend, not to confirm, but 
to unsettle, this necessary support of civil government. 
But can a man who believes religion to have come from 
God, use this language ! If he pretends to believe, and 
will yet talk at so scandalous a rate, let me ask him, bow 
it comes to pass, that ejcperiments^ which do such service 
in our advancement in Uie knowledge of nature, should 
fiucceed so ill in religion? Are not both equally the 
works of God ? Were not both given to be the subject 
of human contemplation ? Have not both, afi proceeding 
from the Great Master of the Universe, their depths and 
darknesses? And does not the unveiling the s^cret^ of 
his Providence tend equally with the unveiling the secrets 
of }m workmanships to the advancement of his glory? 
Have not the wisdom and goodness of God been won- 
derfully displayed, in these latter ages, to the confusicm 
of Atheim, by some noble experiments made in nature? 
And why should not tlie same wisdom and goodness be 
equally displayed, to the confusion of Deisnij by experi- 
ments made in religion ? I believe I should not be 
accused of vanity, even by our Examiner himself in his 
better mood, should I venture to appeal to 2 he Divine 
Legation itself, for the possibility of the thing:. for 
he has been graciously pleased to allow, that " what I 
have said of converse being umintained by actions as 
well as by words, is very just; and that the instances 
^* I have produced from Scripture, where actions have 
" been used as foreshewing the determiftations of Provi- 
dence, are beypnd all exception." p. 153. Now here, 
I presume, his modesty will confess, tlmt I have taught 
him something new ; both in the principle, aud in the 
following application of it to the primary and secondary 
fe^se of prophecies. But if ever there w as an e^x^permi^it 
ia reli^op, tbis (aeUi?^ deduced frawi a j 
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careful analysis of the several various modes of human 
communication. In a word, had no experiments been 
made in nature^ we had still slept in the ignorance and 
error of schooUphilosophy : and had none been made in 
re/igiony we had still been groping about, and stumbling 
in the darkness and superstition of school-divinity. For, 
what were they, but experime^iiS in religion^ made by a 
JVickliffy a Cramnerj a Cahin, an Erasmts^ a Hooker^ 
that rescued us from that darkness and superstition? 
Or is making experiments, like making gunpowder, a 
monopoly? that none are to be intrusted with it, in 
religion, but great- names, and Fathers of the Church; 
and none, in nature^ but Fellows of the Society, The 
worst mischief they ever do is, now and then, blowing np 
an indiscreet Divine, when he comes too near, and tram- 
ples upon them with security and contempt. To repay 
our Examiner, tlierefore, one secret for another ; I will 
tell him what I have often thought^ and what his own 
words confirm, " That he who can talk in this manner, 
" whatever face he may put on, must needs have bis 
doubts and fears about the truth of that religion which 
he so peevishly defends." — Abraham (says he) obeys 
God's call under a full persuasion that his Son was 
" lost to him." So ! the doubt is now determined. 
Before, it was only " That Isuac might, for aught 
Abraham knew, be for ever lost to him." But this it 
is for a writer to have a full persuasion both of himself 
and his reader. 

" We who SEE (says he) the Resemblance between 
this case [the action commanded] and God's requiring 
' his only Son to be offered up as a sacrifice, for the 
sins of the whole world, rightly say, that the one was 
intended to be the figure of the other." These seert 
by resemblmce into facts, are like the seers by second* 
sight into futurity : that is to say, equally under the 
power of the imagination ; which, whatever light it may 
aftord to them, yet leaves their readers still in the dark. 
As to this seeing by resemblance in particular, the reader 
may, if be pleases, consult the XVIIIth Remark for all 
that is necessary to be said on that subject 

" But whether Abraham (scys he) knew any thing at 
nil of Chmfs sacrificei or wbetlier he knew notlmig, 
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" the Scripture is wholly silexA: an© you ought to 
" HAVE BEEN SILENT TOO." To this I reply, in tiie 
jfirsl place, that the reason why I was not silent^ was^ 
because Scripture itself was not silent; but, in the words 
of Jesus^ declared, that Abraham did know of Chtist's 
sacrifice. Sccandfy^ I do not see why, even though 
Scripture had been silent^ I ought to have been silent too. 
Scripture is silent concerning the substance of the Son. 
But so arc not you ; who, I make no doubt, declare at 
least, that he is of one substance with the Father. And 
why do you so? Because (you will say, and yon will 
say true) that, although this [)roposition be not expressed 
in the Bible, in so many words ; yet it is to be deduced 
from Script ure-doctrine, by the most known principles of 
philosophy and logic. Why tlien will you not allow me 
the benefit of the same answer, in the present case. — But 
in another mood he can be ansry with me for being silent 
xvhere Scripture is silent. And for not speaking out 
m-hen that only gives a sign. ^* You say nothing ( says he) 

of Abrahams virtue, his patience and self-^eniai, yet 
" Scripture points at them." 

But " It is fit fhe says) for us to stop where the 
Scripture stops."— With how good a graoe, and how 
pertinently too, this maxim may be, sometimes, applied ; 
I shall beg leave to observe ; that, with regard to the 
fundamental points of the Christian faith, it is, indeed, 
fit we should stop where the New Testament stops; 
because that is able to make us wise unto salvation ; and 
because there is now no reasonable expectation of any 
further revelation of Gods will to us, that shall refer to 
this, and be explanatory of it But with regard to an 
historical passage, told obscurely (for the wise ends of 
God's dispensations, Mhich opened gradually upon man- 
kind) in the Old Testament, to which the New refers 
and is explanatory ; there, I hope, we may go on, without 
presumption, to shew how, from such a passage, may be 
demonstrated the real connexion and dependency between 
tlie two covenants. Yet, by the strangest perversity, 
there are men who will not stop in the first case; and, 
in the second, will not go forward. But whatever our 
Examiner's notions be ; it is plain, he took his espressions 
from somebody who applied the maxim to a imto'^ 

new 
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Tiew fundamentals. For such a cme^ only, it is seen to 
fit. "In conclusion (says he) let infidelity do 
ITS WORST." And so it may, for what our Examiner 
or his fellows seem inclined to oppose to its progress. 
They keep guards as our Author says ; they perform 
watch and ward as the law requires : and let such as 
like it go to blows for them. One of my most abusive 
adversaries, in a book he wrote against me, intitled^ 
A Reply to Mr. fV.'s Appeiidlv in his second Volume 
The Divine Legationj has a long digression (for it has 
nothing to do in the dispute between him and me) of 
seventy pages, to prove that the miratles and morality of 
Paga^iism equal those of Jtukism and Chrisiianity : in 
which he has made a very elaborate collection of passages 
from classic writers, drawn up and set in battle-array 
against parallel places of Scripture. Eight or ten clergy- 
men of the Church of England have found leisure and 
inclination to write against The Divine Legation, nobody 
knows for what ; and yet not one of them has taken the 
least notice of this open barefaced insult and defiance of 
Revelation. But what then ? Mr. Tillardy no doubt, was 
considered by them as a fellow-labourer in a good cause. 
Or was it, for that he is an active member of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts f 
of which, mdeed, in these passages he has given a proof. 
For finding it was for staying at home, he, like a good 
member as he is,, does his best to send it packing ! — But 
still, says our Examiner, " let infidelity do its worst." 
And does he indeed think it could do worse than what 
himself has here attempted ? I had wrote a dissertation ; 
which, if it has any reality or foundation^ in reason or 
Scripture, is of the highest service to religion: and, 
principally, on these two accounts, first, as rescuing a 
passage out of the hands of libertines, which was more 
obnoxious to the objections of infidelity than any in the 
whole Bible : and secondly, as discovering a real and sub* 
stantial circumstance of connevion and dependency between 
the Old and New Testament ; not subject to any of those 
objections which arise from typical or allegorical inter- 
pretations. Now, against such a discourse, so directed, 
was it natural to conceive, that a Divine of name should 
address himself^ mth much haughtioeas and malice, to 
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mite an elaborate confutation ? Would not a good min» 
ivho had a real regard for the interests of religion, and 
•was persuaded of the weakness of my discourse, have left 
it to some untbinkuig, unbelieving Scribbler, to expose? 
And here, let me call, seriously, upon ttiis learned man, 
to lay his hand upon his heart, and to acquit himself of 
Ills intentions, before the public ; who finding nothing in 
this dissertation (how erroneous soever it may be deeimd) 
either of Heresy or Libertinism, will needs be at a loss 
to discover any good purpose, in an attempt so seemingly 
inconsbtent with his character and profession. For &e 
public sees he has taken the unbelievers' task out of their 
^ands, and executed it with such a spirit, as cannot chus« 
iHit give them the highest satisfaction. 

Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atridfe.** 



END OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 



LtndOD : Fruited hy Luke Hansard & foBtf 




